










TO OUIl READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

In the first Number qf our New Series, which we here present to ovr readers, we 
trust that they will perceive, that the solicitude to afford them gratificuiion, which 
during seven years has been the object of our exertions^ is by no means abated. We 
have the presumption to anticipate their approval of the alterations that have been 
made in the arrangement of the work, in which experience will doubtless enable us to 
introduce farther improvements; and though some few individuals may perhaps expe~ 
rience disappointment at the omission of certain articles which they have been uccus^ 
tomed to find in our pages, we are confident, that the general voice will pronounce in 
favour cf our endeavours to heighten their interest and to enlarge the sphere of their 
utility. 

We beg leave to call the attention of the purchasers of the First Scries of the 
Repository to the announcement, in our Literary Intelligence, of a Supplementary 
Number, which will contain a General Index and an Appendix to the Retrospect 
(f Politics. This Number will be sold at a very low price, and being necessary for 
the completion of the Series* u:e suggest the propriety of withholding the ]Uh volume 
from the binder till after its publication, which is expected to take place on the l.s/ of 
February. 

Publishers, Authors, Artists, and Musical Composers, are requested to transmit 
announcements of works which they may have in hand, and we shall cheerfully inscit 
them, as we have hitherto done, Jrce of expence. New musical publications also, if 
a copy be addressed to the publisher, shall be duly noticed in our lievinv; and extracts 
from new books, of a moderate length and of an interesting nature, suilaOle for our 
Selections, will be acceptable. 

The attention of our fair readers, especially those resident in the count} y, is rc- 
quested to our notice, respecting an extenswn of our observations on Female Fashions, 
which we trust will give them general satisfaction. 

The communication on Architectural Criticism was received too laic for itiscr^ 
tion in the present Number, but will find a place in our next, and wHi he acceptable, it 
is presumed, to our readers, hath on account of its novelty and general inu rest. 

R. onthe Character of Bonaparte, wants novelty. 

y Stella, Soinorscl, and others of our poetical contributors, should feel disnp^ 
pointed at our apparent neglect of their favours, ivc assure them, ihm their exclusion 
is solely attributable to the management of the printer. 

The contributions of our literary friends on every subject calculated to amuse, 
interest, or inform, are earnestly solicited. 

Persons who reside abroad, and who wish to besiipiiHed with (his Work every IMontli as 
published, may have it sent to them, free of Postsi}(e, to New-Yovk, Halifax, (iuel)ee, and 
loany Partof the West I ndies, at £4 1 3 s. per Annum, by Mr. Thornhill, of the (General 
Post-Office, at No. 31, Sherborne- Lane ; to Htinibiir{rh, Lisbon, Cadiz, Gibiaitar, Malta, or 
any Part of the Miditerraiiean, at £4 I3s. per Anmnii, by Mr. Serjeant, of the General 
Post-Office, at No. 33, Slierboriic-lane; and to the Cape of Good Hope, or any part of t lie 
East Indies, hy Mr. Guv, at the Eust-lndia House. The money to be paid at the time of 
•uhtcrihing, for either (>« 9, or )3 months. 
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FINE ARTS. 

ARCHITECTURAL HINTS. 

FLaTE 1 . — COTTAGE ORNEE. 

The commencement of this New lie bodies, with an unexampled 
Series of the liepoutory aflbrds an boldness and munificence, erect 
opportunity to introduce, with other splendid edifices that are perma-^ 
novelties, a subject presumed to be nent monuments of glory to our 
of extensive interest, as it will em- !j cities, the country scenery is con- 
brace, in continuation, a large por- || verted, by the taste of individuals, 
lion of the means by which con- !; into an extensive and embellished 
venieticc, usefulness, and lieauty garden. 

are obtained, in a various, though To the subject of the latter only 
properly circumscribed view' of ar- the vXrchitcctural Hints” are in- 
chitectural and rural improvement, tended to apply ; the greater works 
These speculations, so intimately of art must ever remain wholly 
connected with tiie elegancies of with the pro^c^•donal artist, and his 
social life, are now generally cnl- hands must he completely liberated 
tivated hy tlie affluent; indeed from the shackles by which fashion, 
these arts have acquired a patron- or caprice, too freciuently encum- 
age and encouragement unknown j' hers them, if it be expected that our 
in c'arlii r limes ; for in proportion j own nation shall rival in excellence 
U) the cMensixe incrc:ise of know- [ even the vestiges of taste that time 
ledge, and the consequent refine- j: has spared for our instruction ; nor 
menl of the public taste, a just ap- is it expected, that any thing of- 
jireciation ha.s been formed of the fered in these pages will make 
advantages which result from sci- needless the architect’s valuable 
ence towards the perfect under- assistance. It is hoped, however, 
standing of* those laws of propor- that useful matter will he found in 
tion and style, that in all cases may them, and that they will lead to 
be superadded to fitness and ac- many points, both in the tbeoretical 
commodation. Hence whilst pub- and practical economy of rural im- 
I' oL L No. 1. B ' 
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provement, usually contem- 
plated by the amateur; although it 
is ci^rtain, very little will be 
can be new to the 
enlightened and scientific pro- 
fessor. 

The plate annexed represents 
the elevation and plan of a cottage 
orn6e: the apartments on the 
ground»iloor are a hall, parlour, 
dining-room, and study, a store- j 
room, kitchen, and scullery; un- | 
der the three latter are a larder, ; 
coal- cellar, ale and beer-cellar, and 
a moderate-sized wine-cellar: the 
stairs to these are under the best 
stairs, and commence at A, On 
the chamber-floor would be five 
bed rooms and a closet. A verandah, 
formed by the roof, encompasses 
the principal apartments, aifords 
shelter to them, and forms either a 
walk or a sort of open conservatory 
for plants. By permitting the par- 
lour to have casements opening to 
the floor, and communicating to 
the verandah on eacli side, a very 
pleasant and pictorial summer- 
room would be obtained ; and if in 
winter outside shutters were add- 
ed, the quantity of window would 
not be objectionable to many per- 
sons, even at that season. 

Tlte elevation exhibited is to- 
wards the garden, and it is render- 
ed picturesque by the arched in- 
terruptions to the otherwise level 
line of the verandah, and by the 
bay window which increases the 
length of the parlour; tlte roof is 
supported by the stems of small 
trees, and an occasional trellis-work 
is introduced for the purpose of re- 
ceiving ornamental foliage, which 
may be entwined about it: indeed, 
construction of this cottage 
would allow so extensive an appli- 


cation of plants, that the lower 
apartments of the garden front 
might be completely embowered. 
The entrance front would 
simple here; the verands^i is 
abridjred, the walls w'ould be car- 
ried as high as the gable of the gar- 
den front, and a small porch intro- 
duced, covered with thatch and 
supported by plain octagon pillars. 

The cottage ornee is a fertile 
theme, and from its interest will 
of course be frequently revert- 
ed to, particularly as relates to the 
decoration of the apartments: it 
will nut, however, be vvljolly foreign 
to the general subject, if some ob- 
servations are made on the cottage 
of the husbandman. Of his humble 
dwelling the clmracter of style can- 
not be too simple: the ornaments 
which fancy in her playful mood 
may suggest, ill associate with the 
modest and moderate claims of this 
respectable and useful class of so- 
ciety ; the symbols of ease and 
luxury are incongruous with his la- 
borious life and frugal means, and 
ought therefore to be omitted : but 
a gracefulness of form and propor- 
tion is as applicable to this ediflee 
as to the mansion, and there are 
also genuine embellishments be- 
longing to the cottage of the Bri- 
tish labourer, which if denied, an 
important source of rural beauty 
has lost its best sentiment with its 
greatest charm : the broken case- 
ment, the patched wall, the sunken 
roof, the hatch unhinged, the wi- 
thered .^hrub, are corresponding 
testimonies of the husbandman’s 
relaxed energies and broken spi- 
rit. 

The porch in which he rests after 
the fatigues of the day, ornamented 
by some flowering creeper, at once 
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nfTords him sliade and repose ; neat- 
nessand cleanliness connected with 
these and other means of external 
i^fflP^W’ulness, bespeak that elasti- 
city of mind, that spring of action, 
which produce industry and cheer- 
fulness, and demonstrate that peace 
and content at least dwell with its 
inhabitants. 

The labourer’s cottage should be 
placed in a situation so raised above 
the common level of the ground, 
that the rains and meltings of the 
snow shall readily escape from it; 
although the chamber should inva- 
riably be above stairs, some part of 
the family occasionally sleep on 
the ground- floor, which, notwith- 
standing it may be boarded, is often | 
rendered unhealthful by the damps 
that are commonly concealed be- 
neath it : the dryness of his habi- 
tation is among the foremost of the 
husbandman’s comforts. 

If it be possible, the lowest part 
of the wall should be higher than 
the level of the highest standing 
water in the ponds and ditches 
about its neighbourhood, or the 
foundation will partake of their | 
contents, and drains should be made I 
from it that the water, which will i 
from various sources collect there, | 
may immediately be carried off. j 
W ithout this precaution, the trench ! 
that is dug for the foundation be- | 
comes a reservoir for all the water 
that falls about it ; and it is this 
water which, having no means of 
escape, too frequently rises by ca- 
pillary attractions, as also by the 
absorbing nature of the materials 
of which the building is composed, 
to some feet above the floor of, 
the lower apartments of a botise, 
and damages the skirtings, dadoes, | 
and plastering ; to this stagnant ' 


water is often traced t^at corrup- 
tion which causes the dry-rot in its 
floors and timbers. Where a drain 
cannot be made from the founda- 
tion, owing to the necessity of 
building in a low situation, the ca- 
pillary attraction should be arrest- 
ed by a course of slates, lead, or 
other substance, placed all round 
the building the whole width of the 
walls and immediately above the 
level of the ground. 

It may be readily conceived, that 
when the earth is wet on which a 
house is built, the consequent ra- 
refaction of the air, produced by 
fires or by the mere inclosure, will 
cause an exudation of moisture from 
I it, that will render the lower rooms 
unhealthful to the inhabitants. This 
will, however, soon become dr}^ 
and cease to issue these vapours, 
unless the wet is renewed by the 
progress of water through the sub- 
strata of the earth : wlien this cir- 
cumstance is suspected, and it is 
one that must take place when the 
building is on the side of a hill, it 
is judicious to cut a channel or 
, ditch several feet deep a few yards 
above the site of the house, and 
extending some yards on each side 
of it, so disposing tlic channel, that 
I the water it collects may thence be 
, conveyed to drains in the lower 
I ground beyond the building itself; 
if the channel be made narrow at 
the bottom, and large stones or 
brick rubbish be thrown in to about 
two feet deep, these covered with 
bush-wood, and the ground filled 
in upon them, the drain will not be 
perceived, and large quantities of 
water may often be diverted from 
its natural course, that,without some 
such remedy, would render the 
building uninhabitable. These ob- 
B ‘2 
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servations may be considered as ap- 
plicable to buildings in general. 

A gentleman in Surrey, whose 
name does not immediately occur, 
lias built cottages for his work-peo- 
ple, and of necessity in a very damp 
situation, it being low, and near the 
current of the river Wandie : he 
has succeeded in intercepting the 
damps, by covering the area of the 
whole cottage, even including the 
wails, with the composition called 
tessera: it lies on the ground and 
on the walls, both being prejiared 
for it, one step or six inches above 
the common level of the ground. 
The tessera being kept at a medi- | 
um temperature by the continually j 
wet earth beneath it, fully answers 
this purpose : it is not, liowever, 
intended to bestow encomiums up- 
on it for any otlier. 

It is desirable, that every situa- 
tion adopted for the cottage should j 
afford to it a piece of ground for a | 
small garden ; usually the policy 
as well as the humanity of the pro- 
prietor will suggest llie necessity 
of such a disposition of a small part 
of his domain. 'J'hcre are nioments 
of leisure and remains of strength 
and spirit , even al u r a hanl day’s 
toil, tliat the uiK iiltivatcd mind of 
the I'.usiiandman camiot aiVord to 
lose in idleness, and he has hut 
little refuge from the leinptalions 
of the village alehouse, if the cul- 
ture of such a ])iece of ground is 
denied him. A fruit-tree or two I 
are planted with little exjience;' 
they afforil a [iroduce to his family 
of great value ; and by the potatoes 
and herbage tliat he cultivates as 
Hubstituies for more expensive fare, 
he is enabled to savi* something for 
those little purchases which many 
cottagers feel tUd want of severely 


, durinjr the inclemencies of winter^ 
I 'riie morals of the man are preserv- 
ed, the example of a sober and in- 
dustrious father is before hiskciiil 
dren, the wife is hap|)y in the pre- 
sence of I'lcr husband, and society 
rtyoiccs that another of its mem- 
bers is an lionour to his humble 
slate. There is no important work 
so cheaply eilected, perhaps, as 
thus amending the condition of the 
poor, in thus allowing them the 
exercise of so mncli of tlie natural 
pride of the human lieart as may 
l)e innocently ei. jctive of the works 
of pride; and happy imleed is he 
who feels its inlluence, and evinces 
it only by the neatness of Id 
tation, and b}- the rjuantity or (jiia- 
lity of the vegetable which, by his 
care and industry, liis little garden 
produces. 

'I’he materials of which a cottage 
is to be built depend greatly on 
tlie nature of , the sup; ly the coun- 
ty of its site aSlords ; wood, with 
brick paiinels, covered witli rough- 
cast. Brick, rough-c;isied or co- 
loured, or stone, for the \v:dls, is 
lobe preferred; and reeds, straw, 
or slates for the rouL A tastc'ful 
mind will readily select those ma- 
terials wliich, when combined, shall 
make an agreeable whole ; and, in 
a I lit lire paper, some observations 
will he introduced, on the selection 
and larmony of colours dependent 
on these materials, its surrounding 
lanii.scajie, and distant scenery. A 
cheap walling for cottages is made 
; in some counties of the west of Eng- 
: land, which the builders denomi- 
; naie cob-work : it is a compost of 
clay, small gravel, and straw, beaten 
well together, and applied of a 
substance sufficient to form the w’all, 
wliich is usually from 15 to Iti 
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H indu s thick. A more scientific and ; 
. durable wallinf^ has been some time , 
Uulopted, introduced to us by the ; 
! 1 Mr. Holland, the architect. It 
Ih called pi-st, and is in great re- 
f pnte in Italy and the south of | 
France; at this time it is well known i 
in Kngland. If several cottages I 
are to be built for the labouring ! 
class of men, it is on every account ■ 
worthy to be adopted. A founda- | 
iiofi of or bjick must be pre- | 

pa':*. d to receive the p/s’c, al) 0 (it a| 
fo(5t; and :: Iciir al-ovc the surface | 
n!' t’ ' ground ; tl-.e native loam is | 
t !'-' 0 ))repared, and a sj)eci(‘s of! 
< or chest is ap'plit'd to tin? : 

r and so arranged that . 

ilie lv)aivi may l)e thrown itito it, 
im.l ( omj)rc: scil, by fre^ueni l)cat> 


i ings with a mallet, to form a portion 
I of the wall the size of the coflFer. 
; When this portion is complete, the 
chest is moved forward to form the 
next portion, and so on until the 
1 wall is about two or three feet high ; 
j upon this the same operation takes 
place, and is repeated until the 
pise wall is Ingh enough to receive 
the roof : the doors and windows 
are cut out after the wall is other- 
: wise completed. 'Fhe process at 
: length will he found in the quarto 
volume of Com immicnl ions pub- 
lished hy tlie Board of Agriculture 
i about sixteen years ago; a greatly 
improvtNl operation of tbep/'C wall- 
i ing has since been s( parately [mb- 


^ Sl UVIA OF T 

TIIF OOMMFNrFMFN'i' OF ' 

Alteili TKC'l S. i 

Ef -och s oj ' I he t ! iy/ in if of A rrhitiri n/r. . 

(OiM.K areiiilectnri.* (U rived its, 
origin fromtliiU of Flgvpt and Pbec- ' 
r.icla. Oecruj)s, the fomid.cr oi’ : 
Arheiis, Datians, the founder of - 
Argos, and Cadmus, the builder j 
; 'J'itebes, brought it from tiiose , 
eeuntries, and introduced it among ; 
the people of Greece, wlu) were in 
a state of barbarism till their arri- 
val. But the sublime and unfet- 
tered genius of the Greek, and 
especially of the lonic^Greek tribes, 
ere imparted to it a peculiar and 
ecpially original and worthy form. 
I’rom this style originated the Hc- 
trnrian, and, at a later period, the | 
Homan architecture. It presents 
itself in the following four epochs. 

First Epoch. 

From the most ancient times to 
Pericles ; or, I 


I IF MOST I'MIM'N'r AlFFISTS To 
riii: sixna'N'rii 0F:viT;uv. 

From Krysichibon to Libon and 
Ictinus. 

'Flic cbaraeicr of arclutccinre 
during this e|)Ocb is dignifietrsim- 
: pliciiy and colossal form ; an ap- 
proach to beauty by tin* purely 
I symmolrical combination of all the 
; principal ])arts into one whole. 

! In this character it was applied 
I only to the erection of temples. 

I The remains of this epoch are — 

' 1. The ruins of the temple of 

Corinth. 

I 2. The ruins of Pyeslum. 
j 3. The ruins of Agrigehtnm, 

I Segesta, Selin us, and Syracuse. 

4. The ruius of the temple of 
! Theseus. 

Second Epoch. 

From Pericles to Alexander the 
Great ; or, 

From Ictinus and Callicrates td 
I Dinochares. 
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The character of architecture ,, 
during this period is imposing mag- 
nitude of the whole, combined with 
perfect beauty in the details. Its 
grandeur was not merely harmoni- 
ous in its principal masses, and 
highly suitable to the object, but 
also perfectly tasteful or beautiful 
in its minor parts. During this j 
period the higher style of archi- j 
lecture was not confined to tem- 
ples, but extended to theatres, gym- 
nasiums, odeons, treasuries, and 
other public edifices. 

The oldest of the orders, the 
Doric, was still retained in an em- 
bellished and more slender form ; 
the Ionic was also beautified, and ; 
the Corinthian invented in this I 
interval. j 

It produced tlie following build- ! 
ings, of most of which ruins are 
still extant; — 

1. The Acropolis, together with 
the Propylica at Athens. 

2. T'he temple of Pallas on (!ape 
Sunium. 

3. 'rhe templeof Jupiter Olvni- i 
pius at Olympia. 

4. The temple of Apollo at 
Delphi. 

5. The temple of .^sciilapius at 
Epidaurus. 

6. The tlioatre at the same place. 

7. T’he temple of Jupiter Pan- 
helleiiius, together with the thea- 
tre at iEgina. 

8. The temple of Minerva A lea 
at Tegea. 

T/iird Epoch. 

From Alexander the Great to 
Hadrian ; or, 

From Cleomenes and Dinochares 
to Apollodorus. 

The character of architecture 
during this epoch consists almost 
solely in aiming at a more agree- 


able, more beautiful, and more 
tasteful form, both in the whole and 
in the parts. The ancient simpli- 
city was forsaken, and, on this ac-- 
count, the ancient Doric was very 
rarely employed ; the Ionic more 
frequently, and the Corinthian in 
preference to either, 
j During this period the higher 
order of architecture began to be 
chiefly applied to private habita- 
tions. 

Some of the principal buildings 
which were erected in it, and with 
the ruins of which we are still ac- 
quainted, are — 

1 1. The temple and palaces of 

j Palmyra. 

2. The Pantheon at Rome. 

3. The ruins of the Golden House 
at Rome. 

4. The ruins of the palace and 
I baths of Titus. 

Fourth Epoch. 

From Hadrian to Theodor ic ; or, 

From A j)ollodorns to . 

The character of architecture 
I in tills epoch is, an overloading of 
the biantifiil with decorations to 
the total decline of the art. 

The principal structures, tlie 
ruins of wddcli still exist, arc — 

1. Hadrian's villa at Tivoli, 

2. The templeof Jupiter Olym- 
pius at Athens. 

3. The baths of Caracalla and 
of Dioelesian at Rome. 

ARCHITECTS; PERIOD IN WHICH 
THEY FLOURISHED ; THEIR PRIN- 
CIPAL WORKS AND MERITS. 
Erysichthon, sonofCecropSjOf Athen*;. 
He built the temple of Apollo in 
Delos, which being afterwards en- 
larged at the joint cxpence of all 
Greece, was one of the noblest edifices 
of antiquity. 

Tueodorcs, of Samos, before ChrUt 
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700. His works were, the labyrinth 
of Lemnos, which Pliny even prefers 
beft)re those of Crete and Egypt ; some 
buildings at Sparta, and the temple of 
Juno at Samos. To this artist the an- 
cients ascribe many inventions of great 
utility in architecture. 

Hkrmogenes, of Alabanda, B. C. 650. 
The temple of Bacchus in Tcios; ihe 
temple of Diana at Magnesia. 

Agamedes, of Delphi, B. C. 6(J0. The 
first magnificent temple of Apollo at 
Delphi was the work of this artist and 
of Trophonins. 

Tkovhonius, of Del])hi, B. C*. 600. — 
See Agamedes, above. 

Mem NON, of Persia, 13. C. 600. A pa- 
lace of king Cyrus at Ecbatana. 

Chkrsiphron, of Ephesus, B. C. 600. 
The first teiiijile of Diana at Ephesus, | 
which was bunicd by Erostratus. 

Demetrius, of Ephesus, B. C. 540. He 
continued the building of the first 
temple of Diana at Ephesus begun by 
Chersiphroii. 

P.EONius, of Ephesus B. C. 420. He 
completed the building of the same 
temple, which took from 220 to 240 
years. 

Eupa LINOS, of Megara, B. C. 500. 
Many edifices in Samos ; a celebrated 
aijUfcdiict there. 

Manduocles, of Samos, F». C. 500. The 
wooden bridge which w as ihiowm, by 
command of Darius, over tlie Thracian 
Bosphorus. 

CiiiRosopiios, of Crete, B, C. 500. The 
temple of Ceres and Proserpine; the 
temple <»!’ the Paphian Venus; the 
temple of Apollo — ail at Tegea. ! 

Pythius, of Priene, B. C. 450. Design ! 
for the temple of Pallas at Priene; the | 
celebrated niHusuleuiu of Artemisia 
ill Caria, in which work he was as- 
sisted by Satirus. 

Spi.vtiukus, of Corinth, B.C. 450. He 
rebuilt the temple of Apollo at Delphi, 
after it had been destroyed by fire. 

Agaptus, of Elis, B. C. 450, Portico 
at Elis. 

Libon, of Elis, B; C. 450. The temple 


of Jupiter Olympius at Olympia: 
equally celebrated for his architecture 
and for tlie statue of the same god by 
Phidias. 

Ampiiion, of Thebes, B. C. 600. The 
citadel of Thebes, called Cadinca. 

Ictinus, of Athens, B. C. 450, The 
temple of Pallas Athene in the Acro- 
polis at Athens; the temple of Ceres 
and Proserpine at Eleusis; the temple 
of Apollo Epicurius in Arcadia. 

Callicrates of Athens, B. C. 450. He 
assisted Ictinus in the erection of the 
Parlhcnon. 

Mnesicles, of Athens, B. C. 450. The 
Propylaea of the Parthenon at AlIicils. 

CoiKEiius, of Eleusis, B. C, 430. The 
Celesteriurii at Eleusis. 

Antistates, of Aihens, B. C. 450. A 
temple of Jupiter at Athens. 

Alien I AS, of Corinth, B. C. 400. Many 
temples and other edifices at Syracuse. 

Callias, ol’Aradus, B. C. 400. Many 
temples and other edifices in Rhodes. 

Argelius, 13, C. 400. The temple of 
the Ionian iEscula[)ius. 

Mnesthes, 13. C. 400. The temple of 
Apollo at Magnesia. 

Cleomknes, of AiIkmls, B. C. 350. The 
plan of the city of Alexandria, in 

%yp‘- 

Dinochares, of Macedonia, B. C. 350. 
He rebuilt the temple of Diana at 
Ephesus; continued the buihling of 
Alexandria; and propo-sed to trans- 
form mount Alhos into a colossal 
figure. 

Anduonicus, of Aihens, 13. C. .350, The 
Tower of the Winds, still staiuling at 
Athens. 

Epimaciius, of Athens, B. C. 300. A 
storm -lower. 

SosTRATUs, ufGnidus, B.C. 300. The 
Pharos of Alexandria. 

Philo, of Athen.s, B. C. 300. He en- 
larged the arsenal and the Piraeus at 
Athens, and erected the great theatre 
in that city which was rebuilt by order 
of Hadrian. 

Eupolemos, of Argos, B. C. 300. Seve- 
ral temples and a theatre in that city. 
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Pli.r.AX, of Agi'igciitum, B. C. '200. Se- 
\eral works ai Aj^Migcntuin. 

CossuTius, of Rome, B. C. 190*. De- 
sign for llie temple of Jupiier Olycu- 
})ius at Alhons. 

Hekmodokus, ofSalamis, B. C. 100. The 
temple of Jupiler Siator in the Forum 
at R{»me; the temple of ?Jiirs in the 
Circus Flaunnius ui Korne. 

IMt'ziiJs, of Rome, B. Ck 100. The 
temjjle of Honour and Virtue, near 
the trophies (jf Marius, at Rome. 

Valeuius, of Rome, B. C. 100. Several 
amphiiheatres with roofs. 

Batiiaciius, of Laconia, B. (\ 40. Se- 
veral temples at Rome were built by 
him and Samos. 

Sackos, of Laconia, B. C. 40. — See the 
preceding 

Poi.YcniTus. 

Di Nirii.ANEs, of Cyprus, B.C. 40. He 
r(d)uilt the I*iian»s of Alexandria, by 
command of ( leopaira, afiei the old 
one had fallen di)\^ n. 

CvKcs, of Itomc, B. C. j.f). Cicero’s 
Villa 'rusi ulima, or at l(.’a»tsomeof ilie 
buildings liohmging to it. 

PosTCMii s, of Rome, B.C. .SO. Many 
works at Rome and Xapiefs. 

CoccEius Ac( Ti s, of Rome, B. C. .10. 
The grotto ol Pozziiolo, arid likewise 
the groito of Cunno, ni;ar the Lago 
d’Avf riio. 

Firssrnc.s, of Rome, B. C. 10. Several 
works at. Rome. He was the first who 
wrote on the subject of archiieclure at 
R >me. 


ViTiiuvius Poi.t.io, of Formia*, al rr 
Christ 1. A i>a>ilica .1 list i: no, <»r a 
court of justice u’ I'ano. He iscliielly 
eminent lor his invaluable works on 
architecture. 

Vitruvius Cekdo, of Verona, A, C. I. 
A triumphal arch at Verona. 

Cf.lkk, of Rome, .;f). The Golden 
House of Nero, built by linn and 
verus. 

Seveki's, of Rome, A.C. jO. — See Cch r 

RAniiiii's, ol' Rome, A. C. KO. The pa- 
lace of Doiiiitian on Mount Palatine. 

Mcstils, of Rome, A. C. yt). A temple 
of (’ores at Rome. 

I'uoM iNc , ot Rome, A. f.\ 100. He 
was the author of a remarkable work, 
still extant, on the Roman arjiieducts. 

Apoi.lodorcs, of Damascus. The ce- 
lebrattil Forum 'rrajaiii at Rcmie ; 
the bridge over the Danube, in Lower 
Hungary. 

liAcKu, of Rome. A bridge over the 
Tagus, in Spain ; and a temple, now 
dedicated to San (iiuliano. 

Di TKI ANUS, of Fiome. The Moles Ha- 
di iana and liie contiguous Pons in';, 
the jiresent Oasteilo and Pimle Sani- 
Angelo, Seven a I other inagniiicent 
cditicer, in and near Rome. 

Antonixls, the senator, of Rome. A 
pau:iieon at Ljiidam us ; the baths of 
j^jSculajHii.s. 

llfi'i-i AS, Variou.s !,s. 

X ICON, ut l^ergamus, A. C loO. Several 
admirable works atPergamus. 

(To be vonUniad.) 


THE DOMESTIC COMMOXPI. ACE-BOOK ; 

Cantainh.-^ .wthauU-li.xripts ami mhccllamom laformalhm in erery liranch of 
Dovicatu: Economy, and of^cnaal Utility, 

itwr.«l,l be soperfluon., 

psnale on ,Ir.. nii.ny ot the applicalinn of the ai ts to the purposes of common lifh 
1 Ills IS suftieumtiv denionsi rated by ihe important iniprovemenis in almost everv de " 
partment ol don.esiic economy, tvhich hive resul.id front the inSSZ s- t,] 

C..„,n,on,,.acc.Look,sdesii;nctl lo bring before the public, in a popular 10.0^1^ 
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sMch ^ennincj receipts, liinis, and facts, oflered by the arts and sciences, together 
vvilli ori^j^inal inh.nnaiion, not to be met with elsewhere, as are of universal interest, 
(rut more particularly (oncerii the licads or .supeiintendeiits of hoiisehuid rstublish- 
inents. We earnestlv invite ilie cominunications of authentic inf iiniation suitable 
for this portion of our Miscellany; and iVorn the assistance which we have already 
secured, we venture to promise onr readers a collection e(jiially diversified, amnsing, 
and valuable; by means of which any of them will be euablcil, wiihont the necessity 
ol* previous study, not only to extend the sphere of their comfoits and enjoyments, 
but aUo to detect, wiih the same certainty as the professed chemist, the various 
fraudulent adulterations, by which health is often undermined and lii'e itself some- 
times endangered. 

ON rJiR GENERAL NATU HE OF TO- |l Swcct wines always abound in 
jtF.iGN wiNf .s, A.ND EASY AJ KTiioD j sugar ; tlicy do not kt'op well, bc- 
or ASCEHTAlNlNG TllFiu UELA- j. cause they contain no tartar, or 
'j'lvi: STitENGTiJ, oit Tin: ciUAN- ; tari rite of potash, which is essential 
Tl'J Y OF sj'iitiT Wliicii THEY to the constitution of all wines. 
CONTAIN. !; The liest of tlie red wines of 

Prdiminan/ Ohaervations, France, namely, claret of Bour- 

WjNE appears to liave heen dcaux, and those of Burgundy and 
known in the earliest ages of the i Languedoc, although they contain 
world ; the Scriptures inform us, tartrite of potash, ahound in inu- 
that Noah planted a vineyard, and cihige; and they do not keep well 
drank wine. Kvery body knows, on that account, 
that no ])rodnct of the arts varies The wines of Germany, which 
so much as this substance, and that are white and full of spirit, are al- 
thero is a great variety in the co- most free from mucilage, ami there- 
lour, flavour, quality, and strength fore keep for a longtime, and ini- 
of wine, which depeitd not less on prove much by age. Hock, which , 
llie (juality of tite grape from which \ is a famous German wine, is almost 
the wine is prepared, modified by ! free from mucilage; it is one of the 
climate, soil, and culture, than on J most perfect wines produced by 
the manner in wliicli the wine is | nature ami art. 
manufactured. ; The Italian wines are always weJl 

Jf the grapes he gathereil un- fermeiUt'd, and greatly resemble 
ripe, the wine al)ounds with acid, : those of l!ie soutli (jI l’ranct\ Sy- 
and has a thin, sharp taste; bni if racuse, ior examj)le, wifich isarich, 
the fruit be gathered ripe, tliewine generoiis, ami wvy delicious wine, 
is rich and strong-hodied. abounds in sugar ami mucilage; 

If the w'ine he cashed in an early : it contains hut little spirit, and is 
stage of the fermentation, it he- almost Iree from tartar, t)r tartrite 
comes brisk, sparkling, and lively, of potash. The quantity of mu- 
on account of liie predominant eilago which is eontaineil in this 
quality of carl)onic aciil gas, which and several other Italian wines, is 
is rapidly disengaged wlicn the hot- often so great, that it may he sepa- 
tie is opened. Sucli wines are not | rated ami its quantity ascertained, 
stifKcicntly r/y/c, they contain little j by evaporating or boiling dow’ii the 
or no spirit, and soon become vapid wine to about one-loiirih ol its 
or ilat. Champagne may serve as bulk, and then mingling it with 
an example. alcohol. Bv'thU means the muci- 

FoL L No. I. C 
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lage will coagulate aiul fall to the 
tottorn. In sherry the quantity of 
mucilage is comparatively small. 
In Malaga it is much larger *, but 
the wines of Alicant, which are 
reckoned cordials, are full of it. 

The wines of the Cape of Good 
Hope are the best, or at least most 
perfect, of all wines ; they are full- j 
bodied, highly spirituous, and ab- 
solutely free from mucilage. 

The wines of Portugal, which are 
mostly red, differ very much from 
all other wines, in containing, be- 
sides the usual ingredients, a con- 
siderable portion o^tan; and hence 
they have a rough and astringent 
taste. The quantity of tanning j 
matter may readily he ascertained, ! 


becomes gradually precipitated as 
the wine trrows old : these sul)stances 
form the crust in the cask and bot- 
tles in whicli wine is kept, and to 
this is owing the improvement of 
wine by age. The red colour of 
! wines proceeds from the husk of 
tlje grape, and not from the juice : 
ji luMice white wines are frequently 
i prepared from red grapes, the li- 
! quor being drawn o(r belore it has 
j eictracted the colouring matter from 
j the husk, or by allowing no husk 
1 to remain mixed with the juice: 

I therefore the skin of the grape 
i alone gives the colour to wine. Ma- 
j lie acid is most abundant in thin, 
j poor, and ill - fermented wines: 

I whereas full-hodicd, rich w ines are 


from the quantity of a solution of ij nearly free from it. If wines are 
isinglass or glue, which they are examined chemically in this re- 
capable of decomposing* || spect, it has been found, that the 


But as it is not onr intention to | 
speak of the general chemical con- 
stitution of wines, but merely on 
the metliod of ascertaining their 
comparative strength, we shall not ; 
enlarge on this subject, and con- i 
tent ourselves with observing, that ; 
the immediate constitueiu parts of 
wine are the following, not to men- i 


j quantity of acid is always in the 
I inverse ratio of tlie quantity of s])i- 
I rit which the wine contains. 

I The quantity of spirit is very 
; different in dilTerent wines, and 
I may he easily ascertained, in the 
; loiiowing manner, by those who 
arc not fanjiliar with chemical pro- 
I cesses. 


tion water, which forms a consider- 
able portion in every wine ; name- 
ly, afcnlio/, or spirit oj rritiCn A 7 //w- 
tartrite of potash, or cremor tartar 
as it is commonly called, malic acid, 
and extractive matter, I'iie quan- 
tity of extractive matter aiul su- 
pertartrite of potash dimini5.1ies and 
* From this fact, we mijihi bt led lo 
suppose, lliat those who drink lar«:e quan- 
tities of port wine, stood a chance of 
having their stomachs tanned, or, more 


hasif Method of ascertaining the re- 
in I Ire and real Strength of foreign 
!l incs, or Qnantiti/ of Spirit xchich 
iheif contain. 


JI Take any quantity of wine, and 
|| drop into it a solution of acetite of 
ji lead (sugar of lead), till no farther 
j: prex’ipitate ensues. Tlie precipi- 
j| late thus produced, consists of the 


j| extractive and colouring matter of 
lithe wine, combined with the sub- 


or less, converted into leather. Indeed stance added to Cifect its separa- 
it is not impossible tliat the coats of that I'heii filter the fluid, and add 

oigan may become, in some measure, it as much dry salt of tartar, or 
haitlened by the constant use of this pcarl-ash, as it will dissolve. The 

filtered fluid consists of the ulco- 
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hol or spirit which was contained in 
the wine, and also tlie water w'hich 
it contained ; now by adding salt 
of* tartar or pearl-ash to this com- 
pound, the water combines with 
the pearl-ash, and the spirit is set 
at liberty, and floats at the top of 
the fluid. If this experiment be 
made in a glass tube graduated into 
100 parts, the quantity of spirit 
may he read off by mere insjiection. 

A Krench chemist has lately recom- 
mended* the substitution of ver}’ 
finely powdered litharge, for the 
acetite or sugar of lead. From ; 
an extensive series of experiments I 
made, the following facts have been !i 
ascertained- j 

'J\'\ HLK s/ica'lug the Quantity of hi ghhj 
rectified Spirit of fl'inc, or jllco- 
//(j/, contained in various Kinds of 
fi’iiic. 

100 l\ii Is of in lie afforded Parts of \\ 

Alcohol, jl 

P(»rt wine aflbrded, upon an ij 

average 21.50 : 

Ditto, highest 32.40 

Ditto, lowest 16.25 'i 

»Slicrry, six samples, upon an |i 


average 

18.00 ; 

Ditto, highest .... 

21.81 1 

Ditto, lowest 

16.75 ! 

Madeira, four samples, upon 1 

an average, highest . . 

19.00 

Ditto, lowest 

16.75 

Claret, average of eight sam- 


.... 

12.00 

Lisbon, average of four sam- 

i 

plt»s 

10.75 

Burgundy, four samples, 


highest 

9.50 


Ditto, six samples, lowest . 7.00 

Hock, four samples , . . 36.75 

Vin de Grave, four samples 6.00 
Cape Madeira, two samples 16.00 
Some doubt may perhaps be ex- 
* Annates de Chimie, vol. LVI. p. 175. 


cited of the accuracy of this state- 
ment, by a reference to the com- 
parative intoxicating effects of wine 
when compared with the same quan- 
tity of alcohol or b^andJ^ But let 
it he remembered, that in wine the 
alcohol exists in a state of chemical 
combination with other substances, 
which necessarily diminishes its ac- 
tivity on the animal system. 

ADULTERATION OF PEPPER. 

To the Editor^ S^c. 

Sir,-- Your Magazine being 

open to whatever is useful to he 
known in the arts and public affairs 
of life, 1 am induced to forward to 
you herewith a sample of artificial 
pepper-corns, which arc manufac- 
tured somewhere, and fraudulently 
mixed with real pepper. The mode 
of detecting the cheat is easy. It 
is only necessary to throw a hand- 
ful of the suspected pepper into a 
bowl of water ; the artificial pep- 
per-corns, which are made of clay 
and ground peas, speedily fall to 
powder, or become partly dissolved, 
whilst the true pepper-corns re- 
main whole. I hope you will insert 
this noticCjhecause the fraud should 
be publicly known ; for such an 
adulteration may prove, in many 
cases of household economy, ex- 
ceedingly vexatious and prejudi- 
cial to those who ignorantly make 
use of such pepper. I have exa- 
mined large packages of both black 
and wliite pepper, and have found 
them to contain 25 per cent, of this 
cirtificial compound ; and I have 
been told it is chiefly used for pep- 
per destined to go to our neigh- 
bours on the other side of th« 
Channel.' 

I am, &c? 

C 2 


T. B. 



12 TO MAKE LEATHER WATER-VROOF — TEST FOR IRON AM) STEEL. 

METHOD OF RENDERING LEATHER . IS absolutely essential) and warm^ 
WATER-PROOF. \ and rub in tliis mixture as hot as 

It is sufFiciently known, that the i possible, and repeal this operation 
object of’ the common mode of* ! every other day, Inr at least four 
anryitii^ leather for shoes, boots, times, successively. The aiTiclt‘s 
See. consists in soaking the hides ' thnsimpregnaled will be fomul j)i r- 
in w^atcr as they eome from the fcetly water-proof. 

tanner, and then irn|)rrgnalingthem 

with oil, to render them impervious test to DlSTlNtMUsJl iron from 
to moisture, and therefore proper ;; steel. 

to defend the feet from tlie incle- I Chemists p^osses'^ a ready method 
niency of the seasons. But never- ‘of distintruishin*' iron from steel, 
tliolrss coniinon liooi and slice lea- j which is not sullieienilv known to 
ther is still in some degree pervious i ihoso who are not I'amiliar with 
to water, particularly by long expo- ■ chemical science, and the know- 
sure to wet ; and thcrcl'ore fisher- : ledge of whicdi may often lead to 
men, wild fowl-shooters, and those ; useful purposes, 'j he test is as 
whose employment or umusomeiit j follows : 

leads them to be long on wet j When a drop ofdilutcnitric acid, 
ground, are hereby informed, that : or aqua fortis, is put upon steel, 
their boots and shoes may he reii- j and allowed to remain upon it for a 
dered perfectly water-proof in the j few minutes, and then washed oil' 
following manner* ! with water, it will leave :t hhuL 

Mix together in a pipkin Jib. ‘ spot: where as the spot formed hy 

tallow, 3oz. hogs lard, 3 oz. of nitric acid iipou iron is g/c//. 
common turpentine, loz. of slid- | i’l,e colour of the black spot is 
lac, and I oz. bees wax. Make 'owing to the carbon of the .steel, 

the hoots or shoes (this : „.|,ich is convericd into charcoal 

* We are iiulcbied for llii. infum.atioii i '’.V ‘I'e acid, and in that slate is tlis- 
to a cht'iiiical liicnil, who is a pmii- li lingnishahlo by the eye: whereas 
sliDotcr in liic ivmiV part.s of Bngiand, ; iipDU iron, which is lu arly free 

and who has made a scries of experi ’ from carhon, tins cfi'ccl caiiiiut 

Hicnts on this suhject. • take place. 


inoc;iiAPniCAL sketciiks and axfa^dotes. 

BKATUIX CKNCI. 

J IIE-RE is scarcel}' a stranger who ij and pnbiitdy executed, during the 
has resided for any time at Rome, ;; reign ofi^ope Paul V. and involved 
hut must have lieard of Beatrix i' In r whole, family in total ruin. 

( f lu i, who, descended from one of heautilid Borghese park near the 
the first Uimilies of that city in the | Porta del Popolo, which has been 
16th century, and richly endued i adorned hy asuccession of respecta- 
by nature with all tiie charm..^ of ;| l)le J)roprii‘U)rsvvithavarietyoflrea- 
person, was convicted oi parricide*, .i surcs uf art, wliich forms, through 
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their liberality, ^the finest public 
j)roii'.enatle in the environs of Home, 
aiul once belonged to iliepossessions 
of iiir family, still frequently re- 
minds its inhabitants of her name. 
'J’he popular tradition still 
in many parts with her tragic his- 
lorv ; and the numerous portraits 
of her preserved in various galle- 
ries at llome — of which, however, 
tliat in the Villa Aldobrandini, near 
Trascati, alone is genuine — heiglit- 
en the melancholy sensation which 
her late, ns well as her criuie, is cal- 


, children, four sons and twodaugh- 
i tors. Soon after her death, he 
j united himself with another youitg 
i and heantiful female, of high birtli, 
hilt poor ; and hy her he had no 
Born in the lap of Fortune, 
atid favoured hy all external cir- 
cumstances, lie might have ended 
his life as happily as he commenced 
it, had not the most frightful pas- 
sions made tlicmselves masters of 
his soul, and prepared for himself 
: and his family tiiat ruin, which the 
i philanthropist ciinnol. tiiink of with- 


lated to excite. If we except out horror. A disobedient subject, 


issue. 


Mnraturi, tiiere is not any writer, 
t vodi of Italy. \vli(i has given any 
tliiiiii like a ( ire nmslanlial account 
oi her; and V( t her story, which 
would ail'ord a fit subject cither Ibr 
t!;e drama or tiu’ imitati\e arts, de- 
serves to be better known tb.an it 
is. 'Idle following account is ex- 
tracted from a e.utemporary nianu- 
.sc'ript, preserved in the library of a 
(iisiingiiisbcd familv at Home. It 
is entitled, 

'JHK nr.ATii OI ruAS'cr.sco cenci; 

To ^cihiu' xiith the Triul iirnl Execution of 
/ii:i lift u)id tiiu of his ChiUrat, 

Francesco Centi lielonged to 
one of the most distinguished and 
most ancicMit families oT Home. As 
the only son of an opulent mar- 
c/icsc, he inlicrited at his death a 
considerable fortune; and by the 
bequest of a IVIonsignore Cenci, 
his father’s brother, who had amass- 
ed great wealth under Pope Pius V . 
it was so increased, that lie derived 
from all his possessions a yearly 
revenue of 80,000 Roman sendi, 
which in those times was a very 
large sum. lie w as twice married. 
His first w ifevvas arich Roman lady 
of higli rank, by whom he lipd six 


he was at the same bad citi- 

zen, who kept a number of banditti 
in his mansions for liie purpose of 
j revenging every a'lVout ; a bc.d 
husbuiul, eiishni'd by lust and tlie 
: basest avarice; bill aliove all, a 
; eriK 1 and unnatural father ; so that 
bis life, even in tlcai immoral age, 

; excited the most dcsi rved abhor- 
; rence‘ among the md-ility of Home. 

His tbr<‘e eldest sons, Jacob, 

' Ciirisrop'.ier, and ilocl.e, had been 
sent hy him, whiie still vm’v young, 

' to li'.e imiversiiy of Sa.lamancu, in 
Spain. It was not a laiulahle soli- 
I eitnde to proemro them superior 
! means of instruction, but the most 
sordid avarice that induced him to 
remove tliem to such a distance 
jj from Pwomc, where an education 
ij suitable to their rank would have 
=! been attended with greater expence. 

!| He left these unfortunate yoiali.s 
h to languish in a foreign country 
|htpon a scanty pittance; so that 
jj when all their apj)lications to him 
j: for an allowance more adequate to 
their wants had j^roved inetfeclual, 

|] they found themselves necessitated 
! to have recourse to tiu: Pope him- 
|! self, who fixed tl le Slim that was 
i; to be paid yearly fur their mainlc- 
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nance. He treated his two daiigh- termined to reserve them for his 
ters with the like severity. They own enjoyment, 
loo were obliged to complain of All his attempts to carry his 
their cruel father to the Pope, who, guilty purpose into execution, were, 
moved by tiie account of the ill | as might be expected, repulsed 
treatment which they had received, j with just abhorrence. His rage was 


gave the eldest in marriage to Ga- 
brielli, a gentleman of Gubhio, j 
and thus saved her from the cata- i 
strophe wdiich soon afterwards befel i 
her family. The youngest only, I 
named Beatrix, was left in the I 
hands of the father, who, incensed * 
in the highest degree at tlie inva- ; 
sion of Ills paternal rigiits by the j 
Pope in tlie marriage of iiis elder i 
daughter, sent for Ins sons home ! 
from Salamanca, that he might i 
wreak his vengeance on their iiino- ! 
cent lieatls. j 

Two of these, however, not long j 
after their return, were suddenly ! 
placed out of the reach of his ty- j 
ranny — tliey fell by the daggers* 
of assassins. On tliis occasion the ' 
obdurate Aitber slied not a single 
tear *, nay, be was unnatural enough ‘ 
to exclaim, “ How happy should I 
be to get rid of my two other sons ; 
in the same inamu r !” : 

Beatrix w'as at this time in the ' 
flower of life. Endowed by boun- j 
tiful Nature with every personal i 
charm, she bore away the palm ; 
from all the beauties of Home, as ^ 
she combined the exquisite beauty j 
of shape and perlecl regularity of i 
features, which distinguish them i 
from the northern fair, wdth the de- 
licacy of complexion peculiar to 
the latter. These charms rendered 
her the idol of the Homan youth 
of the other sex ; but unfortunately 
for her, they kindled a detestable 
flame in the bosom of her father, 
who, stilling the voice of nature 
and the reproofs of conscience, de- 


I roused by this resistance; Beatri.'c 
j patiently endured personal ill usage 
■ and confinement in the dungeons 
of his houses, rather tlian yield to 
the criminal desires of her father. 
At lengtli, when he resolved to try 
I the cttect of milder measures, ami 
; accordingly set her at liberty, she 
I addressed three successive petitions 
I to the Pope, imploring him to de- 
; liver her from her state of torment. 

I Unluckily no answer was returned 
j to tiiese memorials ; perhaps be- 
I cause the Pope miglu be unwilling 
j to interfere again in tlie domestic 
I allairs of the powerinl, malicious, 
j and already exasperated Cenci ; or 
I because the fatlier himself might 
I liavc found means to intercept his 
; daughter’s complaints before they 
I could reach tlie bands of his lioli- 
j ness. The unhappy Beatrix wa.s 
left a prey to despair in her helj)- 
less situation, and every day pre- 
pared new torments for her sus- 
i ceptiblc soul. Slie now imagined, 
j that there was no other way of es- 
cajiing these, as well as the threaten- 
ed dishonour so repugnant to the 
feelings of a virtuous woman, than 
b}’ plunging into a crime equally re- 
\ olting. She conceived the design 
of abridging her father’s life; and 
it is extremely pro])al)lc, that if the 
i first idea of tliis project did not 
j originate with other persons, she 
j was at least encouraged by them to 
I put it in execution. 

These persons were her step-mo- 
ther, her elder brother, and a Mon- 
signore Guerra. The two former 
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were fellow-siifFerers with her from 
the tyranny of her father. Mon- 
signore Guerra was something more 
than tliirty years of age, and not j 
less amiable for a liandsome person j 
and pre|)ossessing manners, than I 
distinguished for his abilities and ' 
txtensive attainments. A tender I 
attachment to Beatrix, wl>o was 
not wholly insensible to his love, 
had instigated him to make several , 
attempts lor her rescue. As, how- ; 
ever, all his elVorts for this purpose | 
had proved fruitless, he was onev 
of the j)rincij)al advisers consulted j 
on the subject of the nevv enter- ; 
])rize, which was at length unani- j 
niously resolved upon by the four | 
persons above-mentioned. 

Francesco Cenci intended to re- 
move for the summer, whicii is al- 
ways intolerai)lo at Rome, to the 
l^edrella, one of his country-seats 
at Frascati, in the lordshij) of the 
House of Colonna, where now 
stands tlie celebrated Villa Aldo- 
hrandini. Twelve assassins were 
bribed with the promise of fifiy 
thousand crowns, lo lie in wait for 
him, and dispatch him on the road. 
Whether he set out earlier than . 
was expected, and before the mur- 
derers could take their .station; or ; 
whether th.e contract with them was I 
not finally concluded, is notknow n ; 
but so inucli is certain, that tins 
plan for getting rid of him com- ; 
pletely failed. 

At this country-house each day 
augmented the sulferings of the 
unhappy family, and (^specially of 
Beatrix, whom her father per- 
secuted more than ever with his 
importunities, which he now enj^ 
iorced wixli the impious assurance, 
that he knew, from a divine iiiti- 
^nalion, that the offspring of their 


embraces would be a male and a 
saint. Driven to the brink of de- 
spair, the wretched daughter, to- 
gether with her mother and brother, 
now projected another plan for her 
deliverance. 

There were at the Pedrella tw^o 
vassals of Francesco. One of them 
; was named Marzio and the other 
Olimpio. Both had been already 
banished from the Ecclesiastical 
State on account of crimes which 
they had committed, and kept 
: themselves secreted there. Both 
too were bitter enemies of Cenci, 

. who had offered them various in- 
, suits, w hich they only waited for 
j an opportunity to revenge. They 
were easily prevailed upon by Bea- 
trix to undertake the intended mur- 
der : but that it might be executed 
without noise and alarm, it w<as 
agreed tliat it should take place in 
bis own chamber. In order to make 
doubly sure, in the evening before 
he retired to bed, an opiate was 
mixed with bis drink. The night 
advanced, the opiate w^as taken, 

: and the murderers concealed in 
i the house. Beatrix led them from 
i their lurking place to the perpe- 
1 tratioii of the horrid deed. Pro- 
! videdvvith the instriimentsof death, 
I they reached his room, and went 
I up to the bed, where the defence- 
I less and unsuspecting Francesco 
j was locked in the arms of sleep. 
Beatrix herself, with averted face, 
stopped tremhling at tliedoor. But 
the darkness of the night, the hor- 
ror excited by the idea of co-ope- 
rating in a parricide, the emaciated 
figure of the slumbering old man, 
who already looked like the image 
of death, conspired to paralyze 
the arms of his two enemies, though 
thirsting for revenge. Repeatedly 
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did they draw aside the curtains of 
the bed ; rcjicatedly were tljcir dag- 
gers pointed to the bosom of the 
sleeping Francesco ; but as often 
did their hands shrink nerveless 
from the task. An unusual pale- | 
ness overspread their faces as tltey 
returned from his bed to Beatrix. 
‘‘Have you done the business?” 
said she to them with a tremulous | 
voice. — “ No,” replied they, “ we | 
had not tlie courage to murder an | 
old man who seems to be dead 
already.” Beiiirix sunk, as if 
thunderstruck, into an arm-cliair. 
Her whole frame was violently con- 
vulsed ; it was the conflict between ^ 
death and life, between honour and i 
disgrace. Amidst this contest of | 
the passioiis, she sprung furiously I 
from her seat, and, with terrific | 
voice, thus addressed the assassins: ' 
— “What! traitors and cowards,; 
have ye not executed my order r 
By my soul, I swear, that- ye shall ! 
not go out of this house alive till 
ye iiave performed what you pro- 
mised!” j 

1 he awful lone in which she | 
pronounced tlieso words, llie threat i 
which they conveyed, and above 
all the idea that tiicy, disguised in 
such a place, were exposed to the 


fury of a female, deterred tlie as- 
sassins from fanlur opposition. 
Tiiey again entered the chatnher 
of the old man, and while Marzio 
held an iron wedge to the riglit 

■ temple, his comrade, with one blow 
i of a mallet upon il, disjiatched the 
I miserable ('onci. Scarcely liad he 
I, heaved his last sigli, when Ids body, 
i covered only witli his sldrt, was 

; carried into a waste garden adjoin- 
ing to tlie house, and tlirown into a 
; hush, in order to enconrage a belief, 

I that having had occasion to rise in 
* the niglit, he had fallen over the 
: low wall of a high terrace lead- 
; ing from Ids bedchanilier to the 
I offices, upon a sharp-pointed slake, 

, which penetrating Ids temple, had 
occasioned his death. 

I W hen the corpse was discovered 
the following day, not a soul at the 
Pedrelia had the least doul)t tliat 
this catastro))he was the eifcct of 
accident. Beatrix not only gave 
the two murderers the two tiionsand 
; scudi winch had been promised, 

, but made them considerable j)rc- 
1 scuts besides. Olimpio received 
i from her a magnificent sword with 
: a silver Idlt, and Marzio a scarlet 

■ gold-iaccd cloak. 

i (Jo Lc i oncluded in our next.) 


;ecdotes of xMeiwstasio. 


The celebrated Italian poet Me- ’ 
t astasio sv as the son of a shopkeeper 
at Rome, and was intended for the . 
same profession. Tlie following; 
circumstance led to his removal to • 
thatsphere in which he subse(|nent- 
ly so much distinguished himself. : 

The Ahbate Gravruna, one of the | 
first scholars of his time at Home, * 
was on a fine summer evening walk- | 
pig out witli a friend in one of the = 


streets near the Porta del Popolo, 
in the ancient Campo Marzio. He 
perceived in front of a booth a 
large concourse of people listen- 
ing to the singing of some person 
who was within. He enf|uired of 
the bystanders wiiat was the mat- 
«ter; and was informed that it was 
the son oi a shojikeeper, called 
Trapassi,\vho was singing extempo- 
rary verses. This answer excited his 
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curiosity; after stoppinjr for some 
minutes at the cioor, he pushed 
through the circle vvitli his friend 
and entered the booth. Here, in | 
the midst of a great crowd of peo- j 
pic of the lower class, he found 
bov a!)OUt ten years old seated, 
p )nring forib, in a most melodious 
voice, the eiiusions of bis inspired 
imagination, and accompanying \ 
himself on tlie mandoline. The | 
cntranccof the new auditors, whose i 
appearance proclaimed them o ‘ he 
superior class, tlunigh it exf* *d i 
some embarrassment among tlie * 
bystanders, proiluccd not the least 
imprt7Ssion on tl.(7 ^ onng singer. : 
When he had finishetl his theme, 
the al)l)iite, turning to him, said, ; 

\Vdio taught yon iluise verses, iny I 
little l’( lh)w r” — Nol)0'lyd’ replied ; 
lie; “ I com|)Oseil tliem for iny own 
amusement.” — ‘‘d lien von enn • 
make! ve ry pretty verses,” rt joined , 
the ahbale : “ vou are of eonrse nn ! 
infprovisfi/inc : sh.all I ;.'ive vou a 
snhjeet?” — 'J'he hoy >ignjru;d his 
compliance, and (iravinna pro- : 
posed a description of tlie beanries 
o( a snmint r eveming. 'riu* vontli | 
tuned his iiistrnment, and in a lew | 
moments eoninienced a song, whieh j 
lie extended to upwards of thirty I 
stanzas, to the utmost astonishment I 
ot the projioser. Tears trickled 
down the cheeks of ilie latter, and 
when tlie performance was finished, 
be clasped the boy in bis arms be- 
fore the b^’standers, c'xclaiming, 
‘‘Jiejoice, ye Romans! here is aj 
child that ali’ords the promise of a 
great man I” He offered a scudo 
to the boy, who refused it, observ- 
itigtbatlie was glad to liave bad an, 
opportunity of gratifying a learned 
man. Tins was succeeded by a 
second embrace, and a request to 
f uL L A o. /. 


tlie parents to call upon him the 
following day with their son. Tiiey 
accepted the invitation, and Gra- 
vinna declared, that from tiiat mo- 
ment he was ready to perform the 
part of a fatlier to tlie child. This 
duty he punctually fulfilled, as lie 
had liim educated at his expeiu^e 
till be attained to manhood, and 

: when lie died left him sole heir to 

! 

* all that he possessed. Metastasio, 

‘ even at the most advanced period 
of his life, could not think wiiiiout 

; deep emotion of this circumstance, 
which threw' him into th.e arms of 
a father and a friend, tiivough wliose 
support he acquired those talciKS 
fur which he al’icrwards became so 
eminent. It is but selclosn iliat a 
heart so excellent is uniu-.d with 
such extraordinary abllivii’S. 

IMet-aslasio, wlio cluinged his fa- 
niilv nameuf 'Frapassi i’e.r tne near- 
ly synoniinons Grcc k appellation of 
Metastasio, from Ah.tr. < n. made 
iiis (itlnU as a writer ol cfieras at 
Xapks. Here he was onac iu- 
volv; '!, in sjiiio of all his ei'forts 
to adjust the diflerenco, in a vex- 
atious law-suit, which ill tlie liands 
of tlic advt)caVes, of wliom tlu're 
were at tliat time not (\'wer than 
'^’1)00 in the city of Naph s, seemed 
likely to beprolong(*d into a tedious 
process. At length lie conceived, 
that the application of the Princess 
Belmonte to the judges in his be- 
half, would ht^ the best means of 
bringing the a llair to a speedy issue. 
He was known to her family, and 
accordingly repaired one (.lay to 
her house. 'Phe princess, previ- 
ously informed of Metastasio’s ta- 
lent as an improvisatorc, told liim 
that she would not fail to exert all 
her influence for Idm, if he would 
sing her on the spot a poetical de- 
J) 
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scyription of liis case. Melastasio 
excused himself, partly on accoiinr 
of his distress of mind occasioned 
by tlie law-suit, and partly his want 
of exercise in extemporary versifi- 
cation: but to no purpose; he was 
obliged to comply. He then be- 
gan his song, setting forth the af- 
fliction which this dispute occasion- 
ed him, and all the circumstances • 
attending it ; how he could neither i 
sleep nor attend to his occupations; • 
how lie was treated by the advocates ; • 
together witii an admirable delinca- ‘ 
lion of the character of Neapolitan ; 
justice, at onetime so affecting, and ' 
at another so extremely comic and 
sarcastic, that the ])rincess now 
shed tears of sympathy, anc* now 
laughed till she wept. Upon the 
whole, slie was so delighted with it, 
that she gave him her promise that 
the affair should he decided, with- 
out farther delay, and desired him 
to call upon her again in a few days 
at a particular hour. ; 

Mejtastasio was punctual to this 
appointment; hut how great was, 
the embarrassment of the |»oet, who 
was naturally very shy, on being 
ushered into a room filled with the ■ 
most distinguished persons of Na- ' 
pies, including ihe. judges who had ; 
to decide his cause, and on being- 
told by the mistress of the house, 
that tiiis company was assembled to 
licar him repeat his improvho o\\ the 
subject of his law-suit ! ‘‘ It is out 

of my power,” was his reply.— 
‘‘How so?”— “I forgot it iinme- 
diately.”— “Well then,” rejoined 
the lady, “ let us have a fresh one.” 
By this time he was completelv 
hemmed in by the eager circle, and 
whatever reluctance he miglit have 
felt, was obliged to comply. He now 
«ung for almost half an hour toge 


ther a kind of Iliad, rich in epi- 
sodes, hut arising naturally out of 
the sul>)cct, with sc|)arate stanzas 
addressed to ccrlain individuals of 
ids auditors, so that when he had 
finished, all of them flew to Idin in 
the greatest ecstasy of del ig lit and 
loaded him with caresses. The 
princess declared, that the latter 
: improviso was in every respect dit- 
; ferent from the foniu r; and he liim- 
i self, notwithstanding his natural 
I modesty, observed, with great /ta- 
! ii-c/tS “I do not like itnprovising, 

! but jjcrhaps I was never so success- 
i fill as this time; if I am to surpass 
; this att(Mnpt, 1 must he soundly 
i beaten first.” 

! On the following day his suit was 
I <iceided to his satisfaction; liijt 
: from that tinu he ga\ e np the p'rac- 
i ticc of e.vieu jM>rary coujposiiion. 
i 'I'he most ceUmraicd improviisti^ 

; lore now at Ixnne is a Trasteverine, 

; hy trade a w ad-cuinher, and there- 
fore cal- c i..:in.a-o. Ml* is hetvveen 
; thirty and forty years (if age, and 
; his person ami manners are equally 
.prepossessing, Ii is a pity that, 
I owing to the low oc cn|)aii()n which 
; he lollows and jioverty, ve ry great 
. poetic abilities are lost in lliisman; 
for he is not a mere rhymester, like 
most ol the Italian improcisaluny 
but a genuine poet, though not 
iiimself aware ol his talents. His 
extemporary songs abound with ele- 
gant images and delicate senti- 
ments; they are l)oih energetic and 
graceiul, nay, evenfreqnently strik- 
ing and original. If a subject he 
given him, he takes but a few mi- 
, nutes to prepare for working it up 
I in such a manner as to delight his 
j auditors. He knows Homer, Vir- 
gil, and Ovid, in Italian transla- 
tions^ almost hy heart; and is inti- 
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niately acquainted with the anci- !| preeminence of Ihillas over Venus, 
.ent mythology ami the history of ! and on the taking of Rome by 
Home. The writer still recollects, Brenniis, both which sulyects were 
with the greatest pleasure, two ex- j! proposed to him for the amusement 
temporary elFusions by him on the i of a company. 

FASHIONABLE FURNITURE. 

PLATE 2. — A CIllMNEY-PlECE OF MONA MARBLE. 

* 

The subject of tlie annexed i price, a rneatis for this splendid 
plate is a chimney-piece and stove, I decoration, and for combining it 
the former being executed of the with the colours of t!ie apartment 
/wr//7;/c, and ornamented with and the furniture. — The columns 
hro’ize or or-rnoln ; the design is j of the Repnsilon/ will not aiford 
from Mr. Bullock’s extensive and I space to notice adequately the me- 
lasteful repository in Tcmterden- , rits both of the material and taste- 
street, Hanover-square. The itn- I fnl feeling witli wliich the articles 
portance of this invaluable marble of Mr. Bullock’s manufactory are 
to the purposes of interior deco- ’ composed ; but an early opportn- 
ration, renders the discovery of it nity will lie taken to describe the 
highly interesting, as it vies in excellencies of the Mom marhle^ 
richness ’of colour wiiii the preci- and of his peculiar apjilications of 
ous marbles of antiquity, and af- ij it and of the British oak to splen- 
fords to the artist, at a reasonable ' did furniture. 



MATRIMONIAL ADVENTURES OF HARRY HEARTRIVE. 

Mr. Edilor, j time, in which tlio ill conduct of a 

Women are generally and in | widower to a deceased wife was the 
my opinion very unjustly accused J means of jirevcnting him from get- 
of being weak, timid creatures, | ing another. ]\Iy friend Harry 
shrinking from danger, or else on-! Hcartrive was a sliort time ago a 
countcM*ing it with terror and re- j widower for tlje third time, and 
luctance. Without combating an j neitlier of his two last wives had 
opinion of which every tlay’s ex- survived their marriage a year. A 
perieiice proves tlie fallacy, 1 would i young lady declared, in my pre- 
only ask, wdiethcr it is not suffi- sence, thatshe bi lieved, if tlie Eng- 
ciently refuted by the courage j; lish laws took no more cognisance 
which the fair sex every da}" dis- of men who cut od' the heads of 
play in the grand alFair of matri- their wives, than of those who broke 
inony. I do not believe that there their hearts, Harry would have had 
ever was a single instance, from the recourse to the former method, as 
days of Blue Beard to the present a more ejipeditious one of getting 

D 2 
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rid of Ills helpmates; and in about 
a month afterwards, I was intro- | 
cltiecd to this very lady as i^Irs. j 
lieartrive. There was resolution ; 
for yon ! that of a man w'ho mounts | 
a breach is nothin'^' lo it. As Mr. j 
lic aririve’s miilrsnionia! advculures 
are rallier sii?i;nlar, and may per- • 
lia; .s amuse your fair readers, 1 • 
will, with your permission, Mr. i 
Editor, reiale them. j 

Harryllcartrivc was the youngest I 
braneliof a respectable family, and j 
in liis minority luid considerable 
expectations from an old maiden 
aunt, who supported him at the 
nniversitv, and declared that he 

- , I 

should cciTainl}' he lier heir; hut,! 
at tlie age of sixty -four, the old j 
lady was captivated wdth llie person 
and accomplishments of Mr. Brian 
O’Blarncv, who swore that he could I 
not exist unless she married him. | 
lie really swore the truth, for her 
fortune was Ids last h.ope; and as 
Harry was undutifnl enough to re- 
proach his aunt wdth what he called 
her folly, the good lady left him at 
the age of twenty-two to sliift for 
himself; bestowing upon him a 
great deal of good advice, and the 
liberal sum of fifty pounds. 

In tliis dilemma, iny friend Har- 
ry considered, that as Hymen had 
ruined his forimie, the deity owed 
him a reparation, and beseeching 
Ids godship to be propitious, i.e 
hud formal siege lo t!.e heart (d’ the 
rich i’lirs. Blulibcr, wirhow of Al- 


to her fiice: but she had one Imn- 
1 dred and tifty thousand pounds at 
! her own disposal, and Harry ac- 
! cepted, with undissembled rapture, 
the hand that seenn d him posses- 
sion of so many charms. 

Poor Mrs. Blubber began to find 
out, even in the first week of her 
iioney usoon, that slie had, to use 
= her ow n phrase, made a bad bar- 
gain. She was, it must be confess- 
ed, a sad compcjund of ignorance 
and vulgarity, anil what w^as worse, 
slie wiib a comj)leie shrew. As she 
speedily perceived that Harry re- 
laxed in his attentions to her, she 
be;ran Vo worry him from morninjx 
till mghl ; and the merits of her poor 
1 dear dead aldennan were incessant- 
ly opposed to ills defects. Harry re- 
torted with considerable acrimony, 
but in a war of words she was more 
i than bis matcli, and he was nearly 
I driven out of the field, when he 
j determined to try wliat ciiV'ct cool 
1 contempt would liave upon her. 
The next time she began one of 
her harangues on the virtues of her 
poor dear alderman, he listened 
for some time, with provoking non- 
i, chalaiice^ and then interrupting her, 
declared, in a sarcastic tone, that 
it was a thousand pities she had 
profiled so ill by the example of 
I the amiaiilc alderman, since it was 
i sufliciently obvious, that she had 
! not iiequircd any of the virtues for 
! which she gave him credit. Seeing 
I iu.r motionless wiih astonishment 


oerman Blubber, cih/en and oil ; *^“*1 I larry thought it a good 

incrcliant. The lady was in her ! ^uue to retreat, and taking his liat, 
lorty-fiftli year, and her person, lie told her, with a polite how, that 
would in some parts of the world . ‘ie ho|)i’il lo find her perfectly eom- 
have been tlionghi. very handsome; jj poseil on his return ; and hcMuarch- 
lor she weigl'.ed t.igliUen stone, was i; u(l in trinmjdi, singing, 
possessed oi aiegUKi! set of hluch ] “ bosom's tlie maiinion of pcarc.” 

teetli, and her nose was nearly fiat As he was determined to f;ive his 
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lady time to compose herself, he j 
.made an excursion to Brighton,- 
and did not return home for a week. 

Tills was a very tolerable begin- 
ning, you must allow, Mr. Editor, 
but iniicli yet remained to be done; 
his rib was not of a disposition to 
be so easily conquered, and to at- 
tack her with her own weapons was 
a task to which Marry, wdth ail his 
cleverness, was very unequal. All 
he could do, therefore, was steadily 
to persevere in treating her with 
contemptuous indilVerence; and 
this perseverance was, it must be 
confessed, no common effort, for 
Mrs. Blubber !ia<l a tongue that 
miglit have rivalled that of the far- 
famed Xantijipc; but when she re- 
viled her husband in t!ie most op- 
probious terms, he replietl only hy 
whistling an opera tune, and snr- 
veying her with looks of cool con- 
tempt, which sometimes irritated 
her almost to phrenzy. Ct a dis- 
position naturally irritai»le and ma- 
lignant, scolding was to Mrs. 
Heartrive an absolute necessary of 
lii’e; she vented as much as she 
could of lier natural virnience on 
her servants, hut even with them she 
was at last ohliy^ed to submit to some 
restraint, as they generally quitted 
her service once a week. In tliis 
way matters went on for nearly ten 
years, and Harry began almost to 
despair of ever breaking either bis 
wile’s temper or her heart, when 
one day, in the violenceof lier pas- 
sion, she burst a blood-vessel. A 
lady who was present, proposed to 
send instantly for the nearest sur- 
geon, but Harry declared velie- 
inently, that bis dear wife should 
have the best advice that money 
could procure, and be sent ac- 
cordingly for Mr. ; but as it 


j was above three miles to that gen- 
' tlemairs house, and he did not hap- 
pen to be at home, Mrs. Heartrive 
bled to death before he could be 
found. 

In as short a time as decency 
permitted, Harry became again a 
I candidate for matrimony, but he 
I was determined not to sacrifice his 
! liberty a second time at the shrine 
of Plutus : though insensible to the 
; charms of wealth, those of rank 
j were irresistible, and he paid his 
I addresses to Lady Laurel ia Lofty, 

I who, though descended from the 
; kings of Scotland, and haughty to 
' excess, condescended to overlook 
: Harry’s want of noheeHly in favour 
of his liiuulred and fifty thousand 
pounds, and after taking care to se- 
cure a good settlement, her lady- 
ship honoured him with her fair 
hand at the hymeneal altar. 

Altliongh Lady Laurelia’s rank 
had been Harry’s principal induce- 
ment to marry her, yet he was also 
’ ratiier cajitivated vvitli her person, 
j w hich, though not strictly beautiful, 

I was apparently very desirable. Her 
I complexion in particular Harry 
thought the loveliest he had ever 
[seen; but he soon found himself 
cgivgiously mistaken ; her lad^'ship 
was indchtoil to Warren for her 
lilies and roses, and to herstaymaker 
for the fine contour of her form. In 
short, slie was a withered, shrivelled 
skeleton, l)iiL this was not the worst 
of the hubiiiess ; Lady Laurelia had 
married him, because thirty years 
and more bad seen her 

“ Witlirriiip on the virgin thorn," 

in the vain luqie of securing a hus- 
band of her own rank in life; but 
she cletcrmined, in hestow'ing lier 
fair hand upon an inferior, to make 
him fully sensibk: of the favour, and 
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in pursuance of this resolution, she 
was incessantly placing before Har- 
ry’s eyes the honour which she 
had conferred on him. Tired at 
length of this haughty insolence, 
Harry thought proper to remind 
her ladyship of the advantai. 
which she had gained by their uni- 
on ; but a hint of this kind was an- 
swered by the most bitter philippic 
on his ignorant presumption, in 
supposing that a woman of rank 
could derive any advantage from 
degrading lierself by a plebeian al- 
liance. This speech provoked from 
Harry the rciori unronrteous, and, 
in sliort, open war was declared 0!i 
both sides. 

In the art of teizing, however, 
her iailyship, who was possessed of 
the greatest coolness and command 
of temper, was infinitely Harry’s 
sii[)erioi*; and it is probable that 
hostilities iniglil have coniinncd for 
a long time, had not a circumstance i' 
occurred, which gave him the van- j: 
tage-ground. I/arly Laurelia was j| 
of the outrageously virtuous order 
of females, and in ih.e long accounts !; 
which she fre(juently gave of her ii 
ancestors, she look care to represent ,| 
the female part of tliem as |)iirity 
itself; but by the merest acciilent 
in the world, he discovered that .j 
her great-great-aunt had in her 
girlish days m:uie a faux-paa with i 
her father’s fi)otiiian, and as slie ,! 
found that a little tell-cale was;! 
about to helray her secret, she had j; 
eloped with her lover, and married j: 
him. 

The knowledge of tliis circum- 
.stanee, Mr. Kditor, cmabled Marry 
to foil his fair tyrant at licr own 
weapons; and heceriainly deserved 
credit for the in-j:e luity with which 
he contrived, atiil!/i?nes and on all ‘I 


occasions, to remind her ladyship 
of her aunt’s frailty. He thanked 
!| Heaven very piously, that such a 
I !</ioch'irtg circumstaiiee had never 
I occurred in ///.<*• family ; though he 
could not boast of the lil!(‘s or ho- 
nours of ///.S' ancestors, yet he had 
|| the happiness to say, that tliey were 
;■ honest men and virtuous women : 
i though c//i^/T //(>// s K liior, that 
was more than he eouUl answer for. 

!. In short, by dint of patience and 
j' address, he worried her ladyship 
!■ into a nervous tlisorder, that very 
soon left him at liberty to bestow 
^ bis hand elsewhere. 

I: Shortly after the deatli of I.ady 
j; l.aiirelia, he became aecpiaint.ed 
j with Miss Sparkle, a lady wlto pos- 
1 sessed some wit, and, as he thought, 
I; a great deal of good-humour. As 
!i he began to tire of hostilities, he 
j; was in hopes, from the suavity of 
Miss Sparkle’s manners, that they 
might live on tolerable terms, and 
lie offered her bis band, which was 
accepted: but they had not been 
married a montli, when Harry foiiiul 
that his third wife was likely to 
prove as great a plague as either of 
his former ones ; she was a wit, and 
wiiat was still worse, an authoress 
into the bargain, and of all intract- 
able animals, a female scribliier is 
certainly the hardest to taine\ Har- 
ry’s house soon became the resort 
ol the pretended literati of Iwjtli 
sexes ; his wife’s vanity drew around 
her a host of needy advcmlnrers, 
who repaid her liberality to tliem 
h}^ complimentary odes, and by de- 
dicating to her some of their mise- 
rai)le productions. Harry saw that 
in a short time his property would 
be literally devoured iiy those lo- 
cu.sls of literature, and he peremp- 
torily shut bis doors upon them. 
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This step, thoup^h reiilly dictated 
.hy common prudence, procured 
Harrv a host of enemies ; hib cruelty 
to liis former hcl|)mates was dis- 
played in tliesiroiigcsi colours, and 
Mrs. Ileartrive was exhihited in the 
chrracter of a sutVerinp: angel hy 
all the minor poets alxnit town. 
Harry made himself very easy about 
the scandalous reports which were 
spread concerning him, but he 
could not be i qnally ])atient, while 
his wife assured him ten times a 
day, that she exe crated the hour 
w'hich had nniicd her to a Goth, 
wh()s(‘ ignorance could only he 
e(inalled l)y his cruelty, and who, 
like the harharians of ohl, would 
(louhtle.ss, if he possessed the means 
of doing so, immolate ail traces oJ‘ 
iicnins and learnino:. 

^\'ith all Harry’s cleverness and 
experience, lie was really [inzzled 
how to. break the spirit of his rib, 
when cluince fiirnislu'd him witli 
an opportunity of doing it cirec- 
tually. Mrs. Heartrive had written 
a comedy, which her friends as- 
sured her, possessed more genuine 
wit than any jiroduction which had 
appeared since the days of Con- 
greve; after some difficulty, she 
succeeded in getting it represented, 
or rather I should say partly repre- 
sented, for the audience would not 
suHer it to he concluded. 

Nothing could liave happened 
more luckily for Harry ; those ssil- 
lies which he had hitherto borne with 
so much impatience, he now affected 
to disregard. It was very natural,” 
lie observed, ‘‘ for an author whose 
play had been damned, to be out 


of humour.” This unlucky cir- 
cumstance, in fact, deprived her 
of that keenness and bitterness of 
retort which had hitherto rendered 
her invulnerable; she completely 
lost her temper, and Harry began 
to have a little advantage in the 
“ war of word.*!,” when a circum- 
stance occurred which terminated 
it for ever. 

'riiis was the death of Mrs. Heart- 
rive ; the damnation of her play af- 
fected her so much, tliat she had 
recourse to cordials to raise her spi- 
rits, ami she indulged so freely in 
them, that her lieahh became af- 
fected. A physician was called in, 
who delicately hinted to Harry, the 
necessity there was that he should 
exert his authority to prevent Mrs. 
Heartriv(‘ from taking w hat was cer- 
tainly a slow poison. Marry grave- 
ly replied, that he had too great a 
respeei for his wife’s understand- 
ing, to presume to dictate to lu r 
in anyway; all il-at he could do 
was, to observe a strict neutrality. 
He kept his word, and in a few 
months Mrs. Heartrive visited that 
“ bourne from w hence no iraveller 
returns.” 

These, Mr. Editor, were the 
means pursued hy my friend Heart- 
rive to get rid of his shackles, 
when he found them troublesome; 
and I am sure yon will agree with 
me, that the woman who has ac- 
companied him a fourth time to 
the altar, gave a convincing proof, 
thatshe was not deficient in courage. 

I am, &c. 

A Constant Reader. 
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AN EMIGRANT’S VISIT TO FRANCE IN 1815, 

IN A SERIES OF LETTERS. 

LEITER L 


])lEPHK, Nov. 30. 

We arrived here two days ago, 
iiiy dear Howard, after a rough hut 
tolerably quick passage, and 1 
hasten to apprize you of my having 
arrived in safety; but it is impos- 
sible to express to you my feelings 
on landing in my native country 
after an absence of twenty -two 
years. Until the revolution, which 
last year so fortunately reinstated 
a Bourbon in that throne wdiich his 
illustrious ancestors occupied for 
so many ages, I had reconciled 
myself to the idea of being for : 
ever an outcast from my native i 
land ; and there were even limes ‘ 
when I. derived so much liappiness 
from the connections I liad formed ; 
in England, that I believed 1 no 
longer regretted Erance : but no ; 
sooner did I learn lhat I was at li- ; 
berty to revisit it, than the amor 
patria returned upon me in its full 
force, and in sj)ite of every pru- 
dential consideration, I hastened 
to dispose of what J had acquired 
in your country, in order to return j 
and end my days in my own. 1 
will not speak to you of my sulfer- 
ings when Bonaparte’s escape from 
Elba put my hopes and projects to 
flight: I was, however, fortunate 
in one respect ; I had not disposed 
of my property, and in endeavour- j 
ing to be useful to some of the * 
many whom the tyrant’s return sent 
forth into poverty and exile, I tried 
to lose the painful idea, lhat 1 
ahould see France no qiore : but, 
thanks to the valour of the allies, 


my fears were vain; and here I 
am, accompanied by our venerable 
I friend, the Abbe Clairon, and that 
I original being, Sandford. Sand- 
Iford in Paris!” methinks I hear 
^you exclaim. Yes, ’tis even so : 
and though he will not acknowledge 
it, I am convinced that he accom- 
panies me with a design to find 
fault with every tiling he meets 
vvitli ; he has already given a spe- 
cimen of this disposition, which I 
shall relate to you hy and l) 3 ^ 
Before 1 liegin my iliiierairc I 
must premise to you, that 1 shall 
send you an egotist’s talc. Poli- 
tics, you know, I have little relish 
: for, and descriptions of the coun- 
I try would he superfluous, since you 
; have visited it under the old re- 
I gime, and tlie alterations it ha-^ 

{ undergone under the new one you 
will learn from other tourisls nuieh 
belter qiialibed for llie task llusn 
your friend, who lias in irutli much 
■ more inclination to dwell upon llse 
i alterations which have taken ])laco 
j in the national character and man- 
ners, than upon works of art, how- 
ever maguilicent. I had heard, 
that llie overstrained |>o!itcness of 
which Frenchmen had Ibrmerly 
been accused, had given place to 
a roughness that was said to be a 
la mode Jhigloiac ; but this report,- 
j which as Sandford, in his usual 
i complimentary style, observed, was 
I highly favourable to us, I am sorrv 
to tell you is very remote from 
truth: our aflected rouglmess no 
more resembles your native plain- 
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^tes!?, tlian Bristol stone does a ili- 
aujond. ISiapoleon, naturally liarsn 
and brutal, assembled round liim 
men vvhos^ manners assimilated i 
vvitb bis own. The city liy degrees . 
tool; the tone ol‘ the court, and tiie 
Jover classes, always extravagant 
in their imitation of tlie higher 
orders, present to us FiaMichmen i 
of 1815, no more lilar of} 

1788, “ ilian 1 to He rciilt s their 
roughness is ferocity, and their 
plainness rudeness. 'riie popu- 
lace, on our landing, ctiiicc'ix t d the 
majority of us to be I'.nglisli, and 
while some of them, with tlu* cor- 
fhal urbanity f'snnerly the charac- 
icristK* of the nation, welcomed us 
with / ivtuf /c.'w:/a*;.*V(;/s / others, in 
a low and surly tone*, sjilnted us 
w .th a voliv'v ul' ex : evatituu : which, 
as Sandfonl nntlerstamls frencii 
parlcctly, were of course very in- 
l<*lligi!de t j hitn. laiiVcud not to 
btau* them; and the emotions of the 
ahhe, who restrained hims«. If, I i)c- 
lieve with dililculiy, from t inbrae- 
ing, in a transport of pious grati- ■ 
tilde, liis dear native soil, prevcntcvl 
hi ill from observing what jiassed. 
^V'e were recommended to an ex- 
cellent hotel, and found our land- ! 
hilly a Krencli- woman of the old 
school, assiduous and attentive in i 
the highest degree to Menskurs \ 
jiugloLH ; for my pale and thought- 
iul countenance procured me the 
honour of being taken lx;r an Kng- 
lisiiman, a mistake v\ Inch I suffered 
to pass unnoticed- 

Ilie ahhe induced us to take a !' 
ramble round the tow n before sup- ; 
p(;‘r: I found itverymucii improv- ■ 
^d ; but the ahhe would not allow 
dial any thing could liave altered j 
for the better under Bonaparte; and | 
-landlord was positively certain, 
fy. /. No. L 


that any alteration which had taken 
j jiiace, must be for the worse, be- 
; cause, as he observed, for many 
j years past, Englisinnen had been 
j prevented from residing in France, 

; and conseqiicntlyt he natives had not 
the same opportunity as before to 
: form their taste by that of their 
i neighbours. 1 could not help smil- 
ing at the national ])rejudice of the 
■ one, and the party spirit of the 
other; but yon may believe 1 did 
not endeavour to alter their opini- 
ons. During our walk w^e did not 
meet w ith any actual insult, but yet 
: we saw' cir: rly, tb.at a ];art at iercst 
! of the low-er class looked with a 
very unfavourable eye>.n the Kng- 
lihii. Sandlbrd commented (in tiiis 
; with biticrriess. “ if Voltaire,” 
cried l.e, ‘‘ was living now*, be 
must l;ave owmed, that rrenchnu n 
arc not wliolly coiuposcd of the ti- 
ger and the monkey ; he must also 
have alUjvved them to j>ossess a to- 
lerable share of the bear.” 

On returning to our liotel, we 
liad the pleasure of embracing my 
old I’ricnd de Oourville, wdio liad 
just arrived here iVom Paris. He 
sup}>cJ v\'ith us, and the conversa- 
tion li*q)pi'ning to turn on thelirave 
and unfortunatePic’negru, de Coiir- 
viile related an ane cdote of him, 

’ which I cannot help telling von. 
The eldest hixnlier of de Courville 
was amongst tlie emigrants who 
were in Holland when it was taken 
bv the French, and lie had not time 
to make l»is escape ; he was eonse- 
qiicnily sciz.ed, and hroughi before 
Piclicgru, whose situation was at 
once dangerous and unpleasant, 
since all his actions were inspected 
wiih a jealous eye hythe two com- 
missaries, sans-culottes of the most 
brutal stamp, who, ifthey liad bad the 
K 
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least reason to suspect him of show- 
ing mercy to an emigrant, woulci 
without scruple have sent him in 
chains to Paris, there to expiate 
this, in their eyes, heinous oH'eiicc 
by the guillotine. Pichegru, as- 
suming an air of the greatest seve- 
rity, after briefly questioning de 
Courville, ordered him to prepare 
for being shot by torch-light, at 
two the next morning. Poor de 
Courville knew that it would be in 
vain to plead for mercy ; he retired 
in silence to tlie prison whither 
they conducted him, and endea- 
voured to prepare his mind for 
that death which he believed to be 
inevitable. Some hours bad elapsed 
when tlie door of bis prison was 
cautiously opened, and Pichegru 
entered. “ liow much do I regret,” 
cried he, advancing to the asto- 
nished de Courville, what I have 
been compelled to make you suffer! 
but it was the only way 1 could have 
taken to preserve you. At half* 
past one, four fusi leers will come 
to conduct you to some distance 
from the town, but they will stop 
at a place where four roads meet ; 
here, while tliey make a pause, you 
must seize the opportunity to slip 
away, and take the left-hand road ; j 
they will not perceive your flight 
for some time, and when 3 011 hear 
them lire, do not be dismayed, as 
you cannot be hurt, since tlie}’ will 
pursue the right-hand road ; but, 
for Heavcirs sake, be careful to 
follow my directions, since y’ou 
would be lost should you take the 
wrong path.” De Courville at- 
tempted to thank him. “ l ime 
presses,” cried Pichegru, inter- 
rupting him ; “ have you any mo- 
ney ?” — “ No,” replied de Cour- 
ville, “ the blood - hounds have 


stripped me of every thing; but 
that is of no consequence, let me 
but ouce get out of their accursed 
fangs, and I shall do ver}^ well.” 
— ‘‘ And what would you do, iny 
poor friend, without money,” said 
i Pichegru, pulling out his purse, 
j which contained 100 louis d^ors ; 

I liere take this, 1 can w'ell spare 
; it.” — “ Ah, my God !” exclaimed 
; de Courville, “ how is it that a man 
like you is to be found amongst a 
I ferocious banditti, who disgrace the 
i name of Frenchmen ?” — “ My 
■ friend,” cried Pichegru, while a 
deep glow overspread his counte- 
: nance, “ 1 became the soldier of 
the republic from principle; I be- 
lieved 1 drew my sword in a just 
I cause. Alas ! I see that the sacred 
j name of freedom is prostituted by 
the sanguinary and designing, to 
answer their own purposes, and 1 
must go with tlie current which I 
cannot stem.” He then reiterated 
his charge to de Courville to take 
the right road, and retired. Soon 
afterwards the fusileers entered. 
All happened as the general had 
said, and de Courville escaped in 
safety. You may believe, that had 
Pichegru lived, the transaction 
; would not have been revealed till 
I it could not have injured him. De 
ji Courville, who cherishes his me- 
I inory with love and enthusiasm, 
sav's he has performed innumerable 
acts of a similar nature, hut I re- 
late to you this one only, because 
1 know it to he authentic. 

I Our supper was excellent and 
I well dressed, hut the}^ were deter- 
mined to consider us as Messieurs 
jJitg/ois in the bill, and they made 
us pay accordingly. ‘‘ This is your 
cheap countr}’,” said Sandford to 
me this morning in a tone of tri- 
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unipli, wijf'ro tiicy you have • 
luxuries for uothiu£: : they have 
pfiven us an execral)lc supper, aiul j 
a . orse iinner, a parcel of kick- ! 

:i^\s, Ji.nong which I couhi (inti r 
norhi:i <4 lit to cat, and they have ;j 
nvadea cinirjLieascxorbitant as they i| 
roulii iiave done in an Knglish ta- j 
vern, where you would have had ! 
every tiiin j; exceilent in us kind, 
and pro|u'dy dressed.’’ — “ 'rhat is, 
dressed a la mndc . cried j 
I, smiling ; “ and 1 agrt^e with 3 *ou, 
i( would have been so even with 
ilse wine.” — Nay, in spite of your 
sneering,” replied he seriously, “1 | 
Jiave ec rt iinly drunk much better 
Rurgmi ly in Kngland, than that 
th(‘y gave us last night.” This was 
too much for my risible faculties, 
for our Burgundy and Champagne | 
were really as good as 1 liad ever | 
tasted, and I hurst into a laugh, I 
wliich sent Sand ford away half af- j 
fronted. He v/as not, nowever, i 
ver\" long absent, anu he retuiiied 
with a degree of good -humour in 
his countenance tliat surprised me, 
till 1 discovered the cause of it. 
He had just been listening to a hot- 
headed boy, who, trusting to the 
known leniency of the ])resent go- 
vernment, was lamenting the abo- 
lition ol those abominable conscrip- 
tions trom which my wretched conn- ' 
try has suffered so rnuclu “ You 
conceive then that these unfortu- i 
Date youths suffered notinngin lie- • 
ing torn from tlieir families,” cried ■ 
8andford, “ and exposed to all the I 
horrors of want and fatigue; it is' 
pity but you had had a taste of ‘ 
this charminsr mode of life.” — “ Ah ^ ' 
pardojiP^ cried the young man se- 
riously, I have suffered all that. 
Oh ! I remember when they came i 
to take me from the house of my * 


. poor mother ; she was a widow too, 
j monsieur : how she cried and hung 
about me ! 1 tried to comfort her, 

I but I could not speak for cr^’ing ; 
and then Jeannette came in, a 
neighbour’s daughter, whom I was 
to have married within a j’car; hut 
when I saw my poor Jeannette drop 
down in a swoon at the sight of tlie 
soldiers, 1 was almost frantic ; 1 
strove to break from tlieir grasj), 
hut ihcy held me fast, and told me 
not to blubber like a child, hut be- 
have like a man. Oh, man Dien ! 
what would I have given for a 
sword ! I would have lost the last 
drop of my blood before the}^ sliould 
have taken me awav ; hut when I 
joined the army", and heard all my 
companions talk of the glory they 
had acquired, and of the |)le.TSure 
they siiould feel in exterminating 
the damned allies — I beg your f)ar- 
don, monsieur, we were enemies 
then you know — I began somehow 
in a few days to think less of home, 

I and in about a forlnight 1 was as 
i nieriy as ever 1 was in my life.”— 
•“There’s feeling and consistency 
I for vou!” added Sandford, who re- 
: peated the conversation to me with 
uncommon glee. “ As to consist- 
; ( ney,” rejjlied I, “ we must give 
that up ; l)ut you must allow it was 
natural enough for the poor fellow 
to catch a liitle of the military spi- 
; rit hy^ which he was surrounded.” 

! — “ Bless you, monsieur,” cried 
I our hostess, who was in the room, 
i “ ail our young men were mad, I 
! believe; I wasohiiged to make my 
• son, who was not ilien seventeen, 

; marry a girl three years younger, 
and trouble enough 1 had to ac- 
complish it, for the foolish boy was 
mad for glory, as he termed it. — 

* But, Francois,’ said 1, ‘ 1 do iK)t 
E 2 
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days. Witliont the town is the 
Appian fountain, erected by the 
celebrated Roman from wdiom it is 
named: having fallen into ruin, it 
was rebuilt under the Emperor 
C' harks V. There is a stone over it, 
bearing an ancient inscription, but 
too much defaced by time to be legi- 
ble ; another stone, raised tocomme- 
xnorntc its rebuilthng, is likewise 
very much defaced ; I could only | 
make out — ylppia^ Jppio fans Tan- ! 
credo rege rnlUa amho Ferdiuando. 
lu the town and about eight miles 
distant, are still the remains of the 
Appian way to liome, upon wliich 
the journey was jx^rformed in thirty- 
six hours, which now takes four 
days, going with tlie greatest dis- | 
patei). Much treasure has been 
discovered at various times : I know 
a man wlio found a stone upon 
which was engraved, In puleoprope 
ctnlrum jacet pecuuia liomanorvm. 
He accordingly by night made ma- 
ny excavations about this well, 
which still exists : 1 recommended 
him to go down into it, but as the 
well is very deep, he is afraid. 1 
had the good fortune to hud a part 
of the wealth of the Romans, but 
it is a very small part, merely a 
halfpenny of Julius Capsar. Brin- 
disi produces much oil and wine; 
the l.jtter very excellent at three 
half-pence per liottle. 

1 once again directed my course 
for Naples, hut as the roads arc 
very full of robbers, I was under 
the necessity of having an escort 
of gens-d^innes, and thus arrived 
safely at Barletta. Here 1 had to 
wait four days for the diligence for 
Naples. Barletta has many very 
good houses, is better paved and 
has broader streets than any in 
I'uglia; but is ip other respects 


dirty and uncomfortable in the ex- 
treme. 1 employed my four days 
in visits to the ancient and once 
famous cdty of Caniiosa, formerly 
of great extent, as may be seen by 
the ruins of the gateways, which 
seem to have been spared l)y time, to 
show how fallen is tlie greatness of 
the beautiful Italy. Tite modern 
town Stands on the site of j>art of 
; the ancient, on the side of a steep 
hill, the summit of which is crowned 
with the ancient castle, whose ex- 
terior, composed of large masses 
of stone, still bids defiance to man 
and time. The interior is all in 
ruins ; but its vast and extended 
Houtevr flirts are still open for the in- 
i spection of the curious. Thechurrh 
I was an ancient temple : on one side 
! still exists the tomb of an ancient 
iking; the doors are of brass, and 
I contain many inscriptions. Just 
on the outside of the town was lately 
discovered one of the most inter- 
esting and perfect tombs. A farmer, 
wanting to cut a wine-cellar in the 
' rock, availed hi^uself of a small 
rising ground for the purpose : the 
' rock is generally covered a few 
feet with earth. He accordingly 
commenced l)is excavation, and 
the workmen had not advanced far 
into the rock, before, on a sudden, 
their tools pierced a cavity, and in 
a short time they w'orked their way 
into the tomb. It was about 15 
feet long, lii feet wide, and 8 or 10 
high : on one side, upon a block 
of stone, two feet high, was placed 
the body, the bones of which were 
all perfect; over the face was placed 
the vizor of brass, beside the head 
the helmet, and over the body the 
i breastplate: on one side, the armour 
. of the horse's head ; around the 
block or bier were placed small 
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lacl’.rynials of painted earthen- ware; 
on tiie o|)|)Osite side stood two very 
lat^eaiui lieautifully painted vases 
>r eariluM-ware, similar to tliose 
uf which .^ir W. Hamilton publish- 
ed copit At the liead of the de- 
t t’uscd stood, on a pedestal, alarue 
dog, and on the o|)posite side of 
the loml) a wild boar, both cut out 
of the solid rock, and not detached 
iVom it. The uliole tomb was cu- 
riously painted, and here and there 
were cut serpents in has relief. 
On a |)lain stone was carved, in 
large characiers, “'J'uii 'l\hVJB of 
1)10 M i . ]) i ; - ” 'r he french i n ten - 
dant of police of Cannosa, as soon 
as h(‘ lieard of the circumstance, 
impi isoni d the family and all con- 
( crneii in the discovery, took pos- 
session of the loml) and its contents, 
packed it all up, and sent it to Na- 
jjlcs, to Madame Murat, who Utied 
up a small room in the palace, and 
arranged all the contents of the 
tomh in a manner simiutr to that 
in u hich they were originahy found. 
I saw this piece of mummery, but 
It had none of the imjiressiveness, 
us it wanted the solemn quietness 
ol the tomb of Cannosa. 

f rom Cannosa I returned to Bar- 
letta by the way of the famous field 
of Caniur, where Hannibal defeat- 
ed the Romans. A valley, by whicli 
the Romans endeavoured to regain 
the high ground, still goes by the 
name ol Pezze de Sangue. There 
is now a farm-house where Canuse 
once stood : two large pieces of 
granite, still erect, are shewn as the 
gateways of the town : beneath, in 
the plain immediately at the foot 
of the hills, the fountain yet exists 


where the Roman consuls took leave 
of each other after the defeat, and 
where the one who was mortally 
wounded (1 think his name was 
j Varro,) said to the other, Go you 
to Rome and give the account of 
our defeat. 1 will die here.’’ It 
is a fountain of most beautifully 
clear water ; the fields all around 
are strew ed w ith pieces of tiles and 
bricks, sad mementos of a popu- 
lation now no more. 

About eighteen miles from Bar- 
letta, upon another higli hill for 
iliis level country, is an ancient 
castle, called Castello de Monte, 
once surrounded by a large cit}^, 
of W'liich now no other vestiges re- 
main than such as shew where Caii- 
nm stood. It w'as flourishing in the 
time of the Angouvins : the castle 
contained a very large and magni- 
ficent palace, sumptuously lined 
with w'hite marble, and adorned 
with large and elegant columns of 
the Ionic order : these columns 
were removed and brought to Na- 
ples, and now form a part and one 
of the greatest beauties of the royal 
palace of Caserta, twelve miles from 
the capital. 

About ten miles from Barietta is 
the very ancient town of Ruvo, fa- 
mous when this country formed a 
part of Magna Graicia: at these 
places are continually found all 
j kinds of rare and valuable antiqui- 
I ties, vases, money, stones, trinkets, 
&c. 

I Once more I embarked in the 
i diligence, and, continually escort- 
ed by gens-d^armcfi, arrived salt ly 
I in Naples. 
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NEW-YE^ 

New-year’s day, or the day on 
which the year commences, has al- 
ways been very different in different 
nations; and yet in all it has been 
held ill great veneration. 

Among the Romans, the first and 
last day of the year were conse- 
crated to .lanus; on vvhich account 
it was, tliat they represented him 
with two faces. To them we owe 
the ceremony of wishing a happy 
new-year, which appears to be very 
ancient. Before the first day was | 
spent, they not only visited and | 
complimented each other, but also j 
presented streii^ (from which the 
French derived their etranm)^ and | 
oflered vows to the gods for the ! 
preservation of each other. Lu- 
cian rejiresents it as a practice of a 
very ancient standing even in his 
time, and refers it to Numa. Ovid 
alludes to the same ceremony in 
the beginning of liis Fasti; and 
Pliny more expressly, lib. xxviii. , 
cap. 1. i 

The civil or legal year in Eng- ! 
land commences on tlie day of the i 
Annunciation, i. e. on the 25th day 
of March; though tlie historical year 
begins on the day of the Circum- 
cision, i. e. the 1st of January, on 
which day the German and Italian 
year also begins. Stowe observes, 
that William the Conqueror having 
been crowned on the 1st of Janiiarv, 
that day thenceforth became the 
first of the year for historians ; 
though in all civil affairs they re- 
tiiined the ancient manner of ac- 
counting, which began wjth the 
25th of March. The jiart of the 
year bctw’een those tw'o terms is 
usually expressed both ways, as 
1718-9, or the 8 abpve the 9, as 174^. 


LR’S DAY. 

Since the Conqueror, the king’s 
patents, charters, proclamations, 
&c. are usually dated by the year 
of the king’sTeign. 

The church, as to her solemn 
service, begins the year on the first 
Sunday in Advent, which is always 
that next St. Andrew’s day, or tiie 
30th of November. 

The Jews, as most other nations 
of the East, had a civil year, which 
commenced with the new moon in 
I September; and an eccleciastical 
I year, which commenced from the 
1 new' moon in Marcli. 

The French year, during the 
j reign of tlie Merovingian race, be- 
= gan on the day whereon the troops 
were reviewed, which was the 1st 
day of March. Under the Car- 
! lovingians, it began on Cbristmas- 
! day, and under ilie Capetians on 
j Easter-daj'; which therefore varied 
; between the 22d of March and the 
i 25tl) of April: and this is still the 
1 beginning of the French ecclesias- 
I ticalyear. But for ih.e civil, Cluirles 
i IX. appointed, in 1551, that for 
the future it shoultl commence on 
the 1st of January. 

Mahometans begin their year the 
minute the sun enters Aries; the 
Persians in the month answ ering to 
our June; the Chinese, and mostof 
i the Indians, wdth the first moon in 
March; the Brachmans with the 
new moon in April, on which day 
they hold a feast, called Saunuit 
Saradij)aU'^uga^\\\\\Q\\ signifies feast 
^ of a new-year. 

j The Mexicans, according to 
d’ A costa, begin the year on our 
23d of February, when the leaves 
begin to grow green : tlieir year 
consists of twelvemonths, of thirty 
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(hivs cacli, whicli making tijn-s, ;j computing the year, the one be- 
ilie reiiiaiiiing five days are spent _ at the Nativity of our Lord ; 

in mirth, ajid no business sutfercd tills the notaries use, dating a Na- 
li) he ilone, nor even any service ij the other in March, on 
at the temples. occasion of the Incarnation, and 

Alvarez relates umcli the same is by this that the bulls are dated, 
of ‘.‘u; Ahyssinians, who begin tiieir ;j ajtno 1 inaniationis. 
year on t!ie 2()tli of August, and j! The Greeks begin their year of 
liave five i^ile days at the end, wiiich jj the world from the 1st of Septem- 
tiiey call jj her. 

At lioiuc tliere are two wt ys of !; Somerset, 


THE LE:M AEE TATTLER. 

Ko. 1. 

(iulc«ju‘ul lioiniiu's, imstri lilioUi. Jrv. sal. i. v. S4 S5. 

U halevcT is wiiali rri' iii, 

by u’uiiiun kiiiii, shall this mlltcliDt) iili. 

1 sii M.i., 1 (ear, eonve^y rather an jj shall never snlU r scandal to mingle 
iinhi\ onrahU' opinion of myself to .i in my eommunit ations ; nor eateii 
tlie generality of my naiders, and ' up a prevailing story, and lend 
luirtienlarly to ihoseof my own sex, inyself to the propagation of it, 
wiien 1 inlorni tiiem that my object is i unless I have the most pi rieet con- 
to (lispla\, in their full ox‘ at, the j viction of its truth, and lliat it can 
iinperleetions as well as he perfee- be repeated without violatingde- 
tioiis, the lollies as well a.^: '.lu' good corum, and with a jnstifiahlo ex- 
senstgtlie vices as well as the virtues, pei laliou of its being productive 
of womiMi living and dead, in all oi 

ranks and ol all characti rs, in order Scandal as such I detest, and 
L) d.iMer llierising lemalegeneraiion j no classof women, and I hncAv tliere 
iioin t;io;e error.s, to which tiuy j are too many of t hem, will he more 
iuay he liable from (lie clrcum-!,sevcreiyaltai:kedintlicseii)i uhra- 
Mances o( life and delusions of the tion.s, than those who have cars 
: as well to hold forth those || I'ver ojien to hear whc.l folly may 
examjilos of exceilence, wliich may i- utter, what calumny may invent, 
induce them to become the pride li what ill nature may exaggerate, 
tlieir own sex, the delight of ljand, which is still worse, have 
'iian, and the ornaments of the age |j tongues ever ready to ivoeai it 
m which iliey live. ® II - 

I shall certainly tattle about 
whatever happens in the circle of 
tmaie society, that coimis within 


~ -J , v vMjii.A j iiitrauudJ 

it cich of my ohservatiiMi ; hut own malignity. 


j Indeed I have sometimes met with 
jj those who possessed imaginations 
capable of enlivening tlu ir tales 
vxitli the added decorations of their 


ttien my rcadtrs may be assured, 
I bat thougli I am a tattUv, 1 si, a II 
" a\ s speak the truth ; tluu though 
a tnltler, and lov* talking, I 

f »l. /. 1. 


1 must, however, heg leave to lie 
j preserved from the inference which 
; certain persons may be disposed to 
I draw from® the fdregoing observa- 
F 
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lions, that women are more liahitu- 
ated to the propagation of scandal 
than the other sex. This I boldly 
and peremptorily deny; and shall 
liereaftcr, in some future paper, 
confront, with irresistible argu- 
ments, and, I doubt not, confute 
it, in the opinion of every candid 
and unprejudiced mind. 

The doctrine of conversation, if 
I may be allowed to use the ex- 
pression, has never yet, as I be- 
lieve, been pliilosopbically ana- 
lyzed, or at least such a circum- 
stance has never unfolded itself to 
my enquiries or niy researches. Ge- 
neral observations, and useful les- 
sons on the subject, wliich 1 think 
a very imi)ortant one, are, it is 
true, to be found in most of our 
eminent wTiters on morals and on 
manners; but it has never yet been 
considered as a science, containing 
certain principles, and requiring 
certain s])ecific rules, by which a 
greater or less degree of perfection 
may he attained in this lirst deco- 
ration of social life. This attain- 
ment is very rare, n(»t only in the 
higher circli's of society, but, even 
where it might l)e naturally ex- 
pected to he found, among those 
wlio are distinguished by learn- 
ed pursuits, and eminent for the 
(junlirieation.^ of literature; a < ir- 
cuuistaiK'c whicli can only arise 
from its not having been consider- 
ed with the attention it so highly 
deserves. Hence it has frequently 
happened, that men, who have 
been gifted with what I shall call 
social or domestic eloquence, have 
home away the palm, in the gene- 
ral intercourse of societj^ frotn 
persons of far superior talents, 
science, and erndiliou. Of tin. 
advantages of sufrh a superiority 


manv exam;)lcs coidd he 
which are well known to the world ; 
and as I can produce one from my 
own sex, to which 1 exclusively 
profess to devote my labours, such 
as they may be, 1 shall just men- 
tion it. 

The late Mrs. Montagu, of 
Poriman-square, and her protegee 
and friend, the late Mrs. Carter, 
the celebrated translator of Epic- 
tetus, wTre too well known in their 
different situations, and according 
to their respective characters, to 
require any further remark, than 
that the former, with an under- 
standing superior indeed to the 
generality of her sex, was fond of 
the world, and appeared in all the 
fashionable circles, while lier years 
and health ])ermitied, in a style 
which her large fortune enabled 
her to indulge. But of all the 
graces which she cultivated, that 
of shining in conversation was tlie 
favourite, and she succeeded in ac- 
quiring the adinirati{>n wliich was 
her rew^ard. The latter was the 
most learned woman in Europe ; 
she was not only remarkable for the 
various languages, both living and 
dead, which she had acquired, but 
for her knowledge of the most 
dislitiguished writers in them all, 
and conserjoeully involving a mass 
of erudition which, groat as it must 
have occasionally appeared to those 
who enjoyed an iuiimate communi- 
cation with her, is never supposed 
to have been adequately known, 
from the prcdominatit modesty and 
scclusive disposition of lier charac- 
ter. Now if a stranger to these 
ladies had accidentally been intro- 
duced into any society of which 
they formed a part, he would have 
been astonished at Mrs. Montagu, 
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as a woman wlio knew every thing; 
anil been rather disposed to con- 
sider Mrs. Carter, comparatively 
speaking, as a person who knew 
iiotliing. Indeed, to continue the i 
subject a little farther, I have no 
doubt, in the contest for the affec- 
tions of those of the other sex, 
\^hose affections would be lasting, 
and therefore are alone worth hav- 
ing, that the jjovvers of conversa- 
tion, conducted with ease, unaf- 
fcctedncss, and truth, with a due 
reservoir of materials to supply iis 
wants, would be found to triumph 
over the glare of beauty, the gaiety 
of high spirits, what are called the 
einbellishmeiUs of figure, and the 
accomplishments of fashion. The 
Female Tattler has a scheme for 
teaching and iiirproving this [ire- 
emineiu qualification, which she 
will, at a future period, unfold,;! 
illustrate, and recommend to the i 
youthful part of Iier readers. |l 
As to the silent conversation of j 
the eyes, it will be my endeavour ] 
to put it down altogether. I do 
not mean to include, in this de- 
scription, the look of respect, the ! 
calm gaze of admiration, or the j 
smile of a[)plause, in wiiich a 


and of course are vain and silly 
eiioiigli to he pleased with it. As 
it is a kind of conversation between 
persons who have no acquaintance 
with each other, it must be con- 
trary to the first principles of good 
breeding, and therefore not to be 
allowed, or at least encouraged, by 
that sense of decorum which forms 
the eomforis, as it composes the 
decencies, of social, virtuous, and 
elegant life. 

1 have thus cursorily introduced 
a topic whicli is connected with 
my character as a tattler ; but I 
hope to amuse as well as instruct, 
and to illiislrate my principles by 
characters drawn from life, wdth 
truth, w ith candour, and under the 
concealment of assumed names. — 
That I am, in some degree, quali- 
fied for the task, 1 may presume 
without vanity, and my readers 
will he of the same opinion, when 
I inform them, that I wtis a beauty 
in my early days, and admired, and 
followed, and courted ns beauties 
are. Under the guidance of an 
aunt, for I lost both my yjarents 
when I was a child, and wliose 
character 1 now emulate, 1 Ijecame 
the wife of a man of honour, of 


stranger may indulge with pro- 
priety, when he contemplates a 
young female whose character and 
demeanour naturally excite those 
emotions. I ratlier allude to a 
practice very common among the 
young men, and too much encou- ^ 
raged hy tiie lonish young women, I 
•vhich is called As 1 j 

-hink the gentlemen who employ I 
i are impudent, or ignorant, or i 
mperiinently curious, it may be j 
■eadily imagined what I think of; 
hose persons of my own sex who | 
Jol J themselves forth to be ogled, 1 


! elegance, of learning, and of vir- 
tue, vvhinn I lost too soon, thongli 
i w’e luul lived twenty years together, 
I and li e anniversary of wliosi^ loss 
. I have made it a duty to devote to 
I tl:e lonely and undisturbed con- 
templation of his virtues. I was 
also a mother, hut my son, vvlioin 
no persuasions could restrain from 
a military life, died in the field of 
battle ; and my daughter on the 
same day, I may almost say in the 
same liour, gave a female grand- 
child to me, and an angel to hea- 
ven. It is that amiable and charm- 
F 2 
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ing creature who is now the prin- 
cipal object of my care ; and, from I 
the lucubrations wf.ich 1 am now i 
preparing under tlie title which I j 
have assumed as ilie writer of these I 
papers, it will be seen whether I | 
am conducting her onward to that ■ 
excellence which her darling nio- 
tiier displayed during her short ! 
abode in this uncertain world. — 

I have also to add, that my hus- | 
hand, among the other proofs of 
his confidence and alTection, made 
me the companion of Ids studious 
hours, aiul thereby ([ualificd me i 
for the delightful task of assisting 
him in them. I merely mention ' 
tliis that my readers may not sup- i 
pose me pedantic and presuming, I 
if I sometimes vary my subjects j 
by launching into some of those 
branches of literature, which are 
^iiot consiJert'd as a necessary part 
t>f female education. 1 slnill, ac- 
cordingly, conclude this my intro- 
ductory pa;»er with otie of the 
beautiful little allegories of anti- I 
(juity, and on a subject tiiat carries ; 
a powerful interest with it, clotlicd | 
in the languagci of virtue, and . 
adorned with the symbol of truth, j 
“ At the birth of says j 

Plato, “there was a banquet prepa- j 
red, and numerous guests invited | 
to |n;rtake of it. y\mong others 
w;is tlic god Vlc/tlj/, the oHspriiig ' 
of the goddess Vnidcnce, and wiio 
inherited many of his motlicr’s vir- 
tues. \\ hen the feast was couclu- . 
ded, he secluded himself in the ! 
garden of Jupiter, which ahouiulcd 
with ambrosial fruits. In the mean 
time a wretched fenr.ile, named 
Povertj/f on hearing of this great 
CJiitertainmeni, hiisiened tiiilhtM*, in 
^he liopc of being relieved by its 
^uperabmul'ince : ^shc, however, 


first arrived at Jupiter’s garden, 
which was opt it to persons of all 
ranks and conditions : she accord- 
ingly entered, and found tiie god 
of Plenty asleep in it. While she 
was admiring his beauty he awoke, 
and being informed of her situa- 
tion, first pitied, and then loved 
her. The Temple of Hymen was 
not far distant, and the niijitial 
^od united them in his holy bands. 
The ohspring of this marriage was 
I Love. I'lie child grew np, and 
proved, as might be expected, a 
compound of opposite qualities. 

I As the son of Plenty, he became 
: sul)ile, full of stratagems and de- 
vices, audacious, confulent, pre- 
. sumj)tuous, and (juick of resent- 
nient. As ihc offspring of Poverty, 
ji he was fawning, doubtful, timorous, 
i iovv-rnimled, fearful of ofTending, 
j and abject in submission.” Hert? 

I the fable of the pagan philosopher 
! ends; and it cannot he denied, that 
the supposing Love to he born so 
soon after the birth of Beauty, the 
parentage of Plenty, and the in- 
consistency of the passion with it- 
i self so naturally traced, arc in the 
j happiest style of invention : hut in 
j the subsequent period of illumina- 
; tion, when the heart has assumed a 
; new character, when its moral feel- 
ings and temh'r sensibilities are so 
I improved and sublimated, a new 
I power has a|j])rarcd, the offspring 
i of a marriage hetwecu Love and 
! f hfu(\ Tl'.is is yJ [pet tion, which 
; never fails, by possessing the cor- 
! reeled and purified qualities of 
i her father, united with ail the ex- 
; cellencc of her mother, to rcniler 
j the nuptial state a heaven upoq 
! earth. 

j The I j male Tattler. 
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Plate 8.— ACCOUNT OF THE ASSORTMENT OF PERFU- 
■ MERY, &c. PREPARED BY MU. ROSS FOR THE EMPEROR 
OF CHINA. 

* As soon as it was ascertained to delightful perfume is honoured by 
be the intention of the British go- the first patronage in the three 
vernment to send another embassy kingdoms. 

to China, for the purpose of esta- A second and not inferior assort- 
blisliing our commercial relations ment of cut decanters, which have 
witii tiiai country upon a more solid j. also smelling-bottles in 'stopples, 
basis, ilie East India Company de- and are capped with gold, arefill- 
teniiined to avail itself of this op- ed witlt oils of the most exquisite 
portunity of transmitting to the (pialitics, as rose, jessamine, orange, 
Chinese monarch, liis family and milU'Ileur, jonquil, tuberose, &c. 
rnitiisters, a present of perfumery jj A large and truly elegant assort- 
and other ariiclos, worthy of such ment of cut glass milk of rose bot- 
an august personage. Tlie selec- tics, with smelling-bottles as men- 
tion and general arrangement was tinned in the two other articles, and 
committed hy the Court of Direct- filled with the same kinds of oil as 
ors to Mr. Ross, of Bishopsgate- those just mentioned, 
street, whose skill and ingenuity in A most beautiful and numerous 
the execution of this order reilect !j assortment of toilet I' Atles, cut in 
the highest credit on himself, and !j a novel and superb style?, and fill- 
have given tiie greatest satisfaction jj ed with essences of chevrefcuillt?, 
to his honourable employers. As ;! rezeda, marechalle, vanille, helio- 
it is not too much to assert, that so | trope, orange, violet, cassia, jessa- 
extensive or so sujXTh ii collection j mine, Portugal, Mousseline, bou- 
of the kind was never yet brought j quetde Florence, rose, ambergrise, 
together, our readers will not be jonquil, nerolii, tuberose, millc- 
displejiM U to liud lu re some ac- fleur, laure, kc. &c. 
count of the articles of which tins Another collection of toilet hot- 
luagnificeiit oiVeriug is composed. ; ties, fiirished in a dilferent but 
An elegant and very large as- i equally superb style, and filled with 
sortmeiit of cut decanters, with j Ross’s new perfume, the superior 
smelling-hottles in stopples, claim fragrance of which has obtained for 
the precedence. These smelling- it, from connoisseurs, the appella- 
botiles are capped vvitli gold, and lion of la j/iuir (ra/liafice. Ills, ‘in 
filled with otto of rose of tiie first fact, the united essence of the 
quality, with the finest quiutes- sweetest flowers of France and 
seoces at top, and with Ross’s new- Italy, which, being compounded 
Jy invented lavender-water, called with an ingredient lately discover- 
ihe Emperor of China’s lavender- ed by the inventor, yields a ksting 
water, now in the highest estima- and delicious fragrance, infinitely 
tion for its superior sweetness and superior to any thing yet used for" 
strength, and for the singular pro- the handkerchief or the ball-room, 
perty of retaining its fragrance for A very large assortment of the- 
« »ery long tioie after it has been ^ Emperor of Chifia’s washing-soap, 
poured on the baodkerchief: tWs which haj the peculiar property of * 
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allaying heats in the skin, and pre- 
serving the hands from chapping ; 
it is ako pleasant to use, because 
it yields a most delightful perfume. 

Anotherassortiiient of Ross’s per- 
fumed wliite and brown soap, ve- 
getable tuberose, rose, jessamine, 
lily, orange, Abyssinian, otto of' 
rose, Bandana, Palmyrene, musk, : 
&c. washing-soaps. I 

Art and fancy have been exhaust- 
ed, til order to introduce novelty 
of every kind into this superb col- 
lection : an assortment of hair- 
brushes, wliich forms a part of it, 
are inlaid with gold and tortoise- 
shell, in a style that combines no- 
velty with taste and elegance. 

A lari’C assoitmcnt of Ross’s 
shaving-soap, and elegant shaving- 
glasses with silver tops, superbly 
cut, and filled w ith soap and razors. 
The latter are particularly deserv- 
ing of notice, since they are the 
most exquisitely fiuisbed things of 
the kind we have ever seen ; the 
liandles are mother of pearl, tipped 
with crowns, &e. of gold. These 
are accompanied by newly invent- 
ed razor-strops, called the eclipse 
stropsy now in high estimation ; and 
also a renovator for them. 

We remarked also various sets 
of cut sinelliug-hoitles, capped with 
gold, and filled with didVrent scents, 
and others with gold vinegarettes 
in the centre; a handsome assort- , 
ment of cut tooth-powder glasses, 
filled with lootii-powder ; ivory 
tooth-hrnshes, naii-hnishcs, shav- j 
ing- brushes, ami ivory small-tooth- 
comb-hrushes ; three assortments 
of combs — one of very fine cut dou- 
ble superior torioise-shell small- 
taoth-combs, another of tortoise- I 
shell dressing-combs, and a third of I 
knife-combs; scissars, having gold. 


silver, and mother of pearl handles, 
superbly inlaid with gold, 

The assortments of ladies’ w^ork- 
I boxes and work-tables, completely 
fiiriiislied with every little elegant 
implement necessary for tlie exer- 
I ciseof female ingenuity, are eqnal- 
j ly deserving of praise for tiie taste, 
novelty, and elegance displayed in 
their forms and construction. — 
These were all made by Mr. G. 
Wise, of Tunbridge, and reilect 
great credit on liis skill and inge- 
nuity. 

Such of our readers as have not 
seen this superb collection, may 
form, from the annexed engraving, 
some idea of the beautiful effect of 
the whole as arranged for display, 
Mr. Ross shewed, in the selection 
of it, a degree of taste and judg- 
ment which it would be un can did 
not to notice. The Hon. the East 
India Company were certainly for- 
tunate in finding an agent so capa- 
ble of executing their magnificent 
intentions in the best manner, as it 
may with truth be said to be the 
most elegant collection of the kind 
ever seen in this country, and wor- 
thy of the monarch for whom it is 
principally intended. 

It is almost superfluous to add, 
that tlie collection was honoured 
with the high approbation of tlie 
ambassador, Lord Amherst, the 
chairman, deputy-chairman, and 
! East India directors, as well as 
I some of tlie most distinguished 
! among the nobility and gentry who 
honoured it with their inspection 
previous to its being packed. The 
cases in which it will be conveyed 
i to the place of its destination, are 
! of mahogany, capped with bras^ 
{ and lined with velvet. 
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JV/nv IFn/izcs in the form of Ron- j Mr. Bnccio, as the title imports, 
do> fur the Piano- Forte^ composed^ i claims only tl)e merit of arranging 
and dedicated to 11. R. //. Princess \ this air for the guitar and piano- 
i harlntfcy hy Iwan Miiller, in- | forte conjointly ; its author is Mr. 
> t utor of the improvenl clarionet |j Castollo. The music, although not 
njamiructnred hy Clemcnti and distinguished by thoughts of strik- 
( o. Tr. ‘.?s. ! ing novelty, is not the less attrac- 

I\I|{. whose unrivalled I tive : it possesses all that unaffect- 

skill as a performer on the clario- ; ed, yet delicately sweet simplicity 
lu t has caused cMuisiderahle sensa- _ and melodiousness, which form the 
lion in this eonniry, i)y the puhli- ;i characteristic feature of good Ita- 
eaiion before us esia!)lishes his ii lian vocal compositions, and which, 
name as a con) poser of no mean ; with few exceptions, are as unat- 
ahilitu's. 'I'hc se waltzes combine tainahlc hy the harmonists of other 
ori;_;ii!ality with elegance of style i countries, as the sweetness and 


and agrceaVdcness of melody in a 
high degree. The harmony too, 
with the exception of orje or two j 
ovcM-sights, especially iii the last j 
waltz, is [)errcclly select. The first 
waltz distinguishes itself hv the 
mellowness and the flueiv ; of its 
iiloas, especially in thei v*cond part; 
and tiic trio in four flats is of the 
.softest and most tasteful texture?. 
No. 2. possesses more originality, 
and t!ic ndiicic of its nu'lody cre- 
ates neculiar interest. Its trio is 
pretty, tlie modulatory passages 
creditable, and the three con- 
cluding lines (p, 6), although ra- 
ther whimsical in their place, wind 
np the piece with great .spirit. The 
3(i waltz, with the exception of an 
awkward lianndny in //. 3 and 4, ap- 
pears to us really the best of the 
s»ct. Its subject is very fine, the 
bass well imagined, and the three 
ast lines are altogether beautiful- 
^jtta del Sig. Caste/lu, intilolata 
-a Donzei let la A mante^ arrangiata 
per Chit larva y con Accompagna- 
mento di Piano- Fort e^ dal Sig. G, 
1^‘iccio, e dedicata alia Firtuosa 
di M usica Siga, Hamilton. Pr . 2s 


! graces of the painters of Italy 
j hy those of oth(‘r regions of the 
globe. Mr. Briecio’s arrangement 
j is not only satislactorv, but in ma- 
I ny itislanecs elegantly decorative, 
i The introductory symj>hony, liow- 
I ever, is uneven in its rhythm. \Xe 
I need not add, that the guitar is es- 
' seniial in the aceompaniment. 
j “ The IVaves of Urn cl If" a Dnet, 

I U'ith an Acconipaniinent for the 
I Piano- Forte, the fiords hi/ Mrs. 
J. Lobbold ; composed, and dedi- 
cated to Mrs. hy J. K, 

Danneley. Pr. 2s. 

As this is the first production of 
Mr. D.’s Muse that has conte un- 
der our notice, we feel the greater 
pleasure in bearing testimony' to 
the skill and the talent which he 
has displayed in setting to music 
the interesting couplets he has 
chosen for his labour. It is anv 
thing but a commuiijilacc compo- 
sition ; the parts, vocal as well as 
instrumental, are dovetailed into 
each other with ability and with 
obviously careful attention ; at one 
time acting simultaneously in clo- 
ver counterpoint, and on other 
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appropriate occasions imitating 
each otiier in fanned method. This 
is the general character oF the duet 
before us, and that character is 
persevcringly maintained in every 
stage of its progrc.'is to the very 
conclusion, not excepting the end 
symphony, which is particularly 
tlislinguislicd by its able harmonic ■ 
contrivance. As Mr. D. seenns to | 
liavebut recently begun his compo- 
sitorial career, and as this specimen 
assures us that a hint or two will be 
thrown on promising soil, we shall, j 
in the first place, remark, that, al- j 
though the models he has followed ; 
arc evidently of sterling worth, the}- 
belong to a period since which mu - j 
sic has assumed a more pliant and j 
pleasing aspect. Mr. D.’s inelo- | 
dies are too faitliful to the old J 
school. The m'xt oiiservation \vc 
have to make relates to iiarmonic 
structure. Melody ought to be the | 
principal aim of the vocal compo- ! 
ser, and harmonic contrivances and 
cuNCcIti but secondary aids. If the , 
latter become too consjjicuous, es- 
pecially in lyric proilnclions, they i 
iiave precisely the eHcct which is i 
produced by too glaring a display ! 
of muscular anatomy in painting. 
The Italian masters, with all their i 
sameness, alVord models for soft i 
and graceful melodiousness ; and | 
the operas and songs of the great 
Mozart will, above all, exemplify 
to Mr. I), the possibility of uniting 
science with tljc sweetest and most 
aflecting strains. We trust Mr. D. 
a true regard for wliose abilities 
elicited these hints, wdll not think ! 
us fastidious in criticism. It is, 
alas ! not oiten that we liave to 
make observations on an overabund- 
ant display of contrapuntal ar- 
rangement. 


The Mudeal Para^on^ containing a 
Series (?), most of which are newly 
arranged for the Piano- Forte* 
Nos. 1. 2. 3. 4. Pr. Is. Od.each. 
'J'hc object of this publication 
of Messrs. Goulding & Co. as far 
as we can judge from the title and 
the numbers we have seen, appears 
I to be that of giving, in periodical 
j succession, and in small numbers, 
detached musical pieces from the 
works of classic masters, such as 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Pleyel, 
! Kozeluch, Dussek, Mazzinghi, 

; Steihclt, &,c. We have so little 
; objection against this plan, that, to 
' say the truth, we would rather see 
, the standard works of sncli authors 
j multiplied under any form vvhat- 
i ever, than wish fora periodical suc- 
I cession of modern soi-diyanl novel - 
, til s, wiiicis frr(|uently are bnt dis- 
guised plagiarisms or ii]si|)id irasii. 

' first oi ilie jOrcsent numhers 
: contains the introductory allegro to 
j ilic Detiingen Te Dcum. No. 2. 

I a quii k movement from Mazzin- 
i gliiN opera 15. No. 3. a rondo Ijy 
1 Von INch ; and No. 4. an eiegant 
i adagio and rondo from one of Dus- 
j sek’s sonatas. The low price of 
: Is. (h 1. per number, of four or live 
, very close pages, is no small addi- 
1 tional recommendation. 

I All alone r'" a Canzonet ; the J Yards 
by Henry Kirk l\ hiU\ eoniposcd 
for^ and inscribed lo^ Miss II, 
Stanhope^ by G. Kiallmark. l^r. 
Is. Od. 

If we are not mist. ktn, lida is 
the first specimen of JMr. Niall- 
I murk's lyric Muse that has come 
under our notice. To liis abilities 
as a piano- forte-composer, we have, 
on several occasions, done one 
justice. It is therefore with the 
greater pleasure that we find our- 
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scU'e^ warranted in expre!ssin?r our ii niment is both appropriate and ef- 
entire approbation of his voc;i{ la- jj lective. Tbeconcludingsymp'hony, 
hour before lis. The canzonet, however short, merits distinct fa- 
“ All alone,” has more tl'.au one j vourable notice. The D natural, 
claim on the connoisseur’s partiali- p, b. 10, althoiiglj not absolutely 
ty : its first iherit, and not a small erroneous, seems to us so far liable 
one as times go, is that of consi- jj to objection, as it breaks in upon 
derable originality in conception ; || the progress ol the melody, wliieb, 
we meet with none of those hack- ij immediately before and after, dwells 
nied ideas and turns which, put j in A b. 

together as it were by the chance | Bouton dc Rose, a favourite Di- 
of musical dice, and generally vertirnento for the Harpor Piano^ 

without rhyme or reason, form the Forte, composed, and most huinhhj 
main stock of our modern vocal dedicated to H, R, II. the Prin-‘ 
treasure. There is, moreover, in cess Charlotte of Wales, by J. 
the whole cast of tlie melody, a Gildon. Pr. 2s. fid. 
character of plaintive sensibility, Three movements : — the first, an 
which, as it fully meets the words, | andantino in C, exhibits through- 
affects the feelings with increased !! out a pleasing and unlaboured me- 
power. The employment of the I! lody, in which the successive strains 
ninth in the principal period is ! follow each other in natural con- 
bighly interesting, and more so at • nection, except as far as the three 
every recurrence than in the first ; last lines, in which all at once some 
bar, where, by falling upon the running passages are entered upon, 
tnonosyllable “that,” it creates an the nature of which would have fit- 
improper emphasis. The intercala- ted lbt*m better for the middle of 
lion ot the part, in | time, and in an allegro titan th(? (*nd of an an- 
Siciliana .style, evinces botli taste j dantino. 'Fhe pastorale (second 
and ingenuity, and affords a vvcdl- | movement) is nothing more than 
timed contrast between the -J pro- j the well-known song, “'rite Gar- 
gress of the general meloiiy. In j land of Hoses,” with a respectablo 
the piano - forte accompaninient, j minor variatiosi. A rondo eon- 
which is adequate throughout, we :j eludes the divertimciUo. It is not 
observe some instances of clever ! composed of materials altogether 
eontrivance. | noved or very select, hut a certain 

“ dve me Friendship, give me Love, j degree of liveliness and ease i « •- 
' « Song, icilh an Accompnjiimcnt \ ders its several parts sufiieieiitly 
for the Piano- Forte, the Mciod;/ ' f'lUertaii.ing. '^J'he whole of tins 
composed by Edward Pecle. Pr. ij publication, like most of the late 
Is. fid. 'I Mr. GiUlon’s compositions, has the 

In the melody to llicse neat jj me rit of being quite within the 
couplets Mr. Peele has evinced j' reach of moderate proficiency, 
both taste and judgmtntt. 'riie air li The Battle of Waterloo, or La Belle 
is unaffected us the text, soft anti j AUinnee, a grand descriptive rnu- 
regular in structure. Some of the steal Piece, composed, and dedi- 
tlionghtsareexpresscd with warmth cated to his Grace the. Duke (f 
and tenderness, and the accompa- JVellin>yfon und^ihe gallant Army 
rvl. J. No. /. G 
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wide.r fns command^ by W. H. 

1 jebc, Master of liic Band of the 
2cJ Kegiment Life Guards, adapt- 
ed for the Piano- I'urte, Pr. 4s. 
Under certain allowances wliicli j 
are to be made for a piano-forte | 
extract (and evidently not the most ;j 
t ffective one], from the score for a .| 
tull band, our opinion of the pub- !| 
lication be fore us is of a very fa- | 
vourable nature. Mr. Liebe’s Bat- |j 
tie of Waterloo is, in our estima- jj 
tion, the best musical battle-piece j 
that lias been jiroduccd in England j 
since the days of Kolzwara. There ! 
are some few portions wbicb are ij 
rather plain, naked, or undigested, |i 
and the composition, in the aggre- 
gate, is not sufficiently energetic ; 
and striking ; but, on the other hand, | 
a great share of good musical taste, |i 
science, and inventive talent, is j 
blended with that just discernment j, 
of situation and exjircssion, which 
shews that the conijioscr is not a 
stranger to the scenes he has at- 
tempted to illustrate tbrougli the 
medium of harmony. Among the 
innumerable descriptive passages, 
\vc notice \\iih approbation the 
inarcli, p, 4, its Morid bass, and j 
the minor strain v. hich innnediately jj 
follow s. 'I'hc nigr.land cpiick march 
(p. •y ) is vi ry neat and lively. The i 
attack in C minor (p. Oj deserves i 
our decided favour; and equally !, 
commenda’nie is tiicwliole of //. 7; i 
tiie hustle of conhict, and the dc- ; 
termined obstinacy of th.e com- | 
batauts, are very characteristically j* 
(lej)icied. In p, 8 the composer jj 
expresses tlie onset and tlie evolu- j! 
lions of the cavalry by a variety of j 
modulations : hut the tale is too |j 
simply told ; tlie riglu iiand, during Ij 
almost ii»e whole page, ki eps up ij 
the same kind qf jilaln motion, jj 


The charge of the household troops, 
p. 9, is as effective and good as it 
was on the 18th June. Here the 
author evidently vyrote with an esprit 
de corps. The C sliarp (p. 10, /. 2,) 
should be D flat. 4 ’he Prussians 
are well brought into thti fiedd in 
the same page; aiul the cries of the 
wounded (p. 10^ are described in 
an interesting and tasteful slow 
movement. lU're Mr. L. lias mo- 
dulated profoundly, and in one or 
two places ratber too profoundly ; 
but he extricates bimsc If ably by 
a well placed enliarrnonic transi- 
tion. Some good ideas occur in 
the further progress of this move- 
ment,/!. 1*2 (in tiu'liftb bar of wbicb 
the D ought u> be made natural), 
but the treatment of these ideas is 
too plain, d'he finale, Oil’ for 
Paris,” boasts of a vi ry pretty 
rondo-subject ; and the tiigressive 
matter, as well astlie ultimate wind- 
ing-up, is proper and in character. 
In a contest \\ber(‘ the artilU'ry 
roared so migh'iily, there might 
have been some little fac-simile of 
cannon-sound. 

Colder Pair, Pandenn ./Hr, nrraiv^- 
edits a liondu for the Piano- Port 
Kith an I nl rodttclion, composed, 
and dedicaied to his PapH, Miss 
Gri(jith, by W. li. Culler. Pr. 
2s. 

In this publication Mr. Cutler 
had to struggle against an unhar- 
monioiis and ungraterul subject; it 
is tliercfore rather the choice than 
the execution of tiie task, we would 
find fault with ; for we really think 
Mr. C. has made as much of his 
theme as it wiissusceptil)le,iind more 
than it was deserving of. Perhaps, 
indeed, it nitiy hea particular bentof 
taste that influences our judgment 
in this case; and as in music fancy 
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goes a great way, tliere may be a nu- 
merous class who feel partial to the 
air of “Calder Fair.” To those 
Mr. Cutler’s labour will proVe ac- 
ceptable and entertaining. The 
introductory adagio contains some 
select ideas, but tlu' 3 ' are not in 
every instance snfHcienily develop- 
ed and symmetrically complected. 

2o the. Metnonf of Colonel Sir Heart/ 
ll'\ Klfis^ of the Fasilerr.% who 
Teas killed at the iiaflle of IVater- \ 
loo, writ lea bt/ F. J). IF; com- 
posed, tcHlh (I Fiano- Forte Ac com- j 
paainteal^hy W. Grose. Pr. Is.6d. j 
This short air is nor (U’stiiute of' 
impressive and patlietic thoughts, 
but nj)on the wljole we think it 
wants unity of design and connec- 
tion in the periods. Under this' 
observation comes, for instance, ! 
the bar in G minor (/. 2), which is too 
abruptly inserted between phrases I 
in K 1). The latter part of the song ; 
proceeds with more regularity. 

La hella rnla 'firaatia,'^ a f avourite j 
Duet, composed, with an Accom/m- 
niment for the Fiauo- Forte, and de- 
dicated to Mrs. James Cofquhouu, 
byC.M.Sola. Pr.ls.Od. 

The melody of this duet is agree- 
able, and the two voices arc set with 
considerable ability, so as to act in 
counterpoint, or in responsive imi- 
tation. The accom[)a II i merit, in 
several places, appears to us rather 
unusual, and nut, on that account, 
the more attractive. 

Tete-d-Tete, a Selection of National 


— iVo.v Galon — Copenhagen W ah, 
and as many more. The arrange- 
ment for four hands is satisfactory 
and eas}^ 

Mozart^s celebrated Overture to the 
Zauherflote, newlij adapted for the 
Piano - Forte, rcith yJccompani- 
rnents for a f iolin and Violoncello 
(ad libitum), by S. T. Rimbault. 
Pr. 3s. ; without Accompani- 
ments, 2s. 

I In our opinion this overture is 
j Mozart’s masterpiece; atranscend- 
j ent effort of the greatest musical 
I genius, which will long, if not ever, 
j stand unrivalled, and which, not- 
withstanding the depth of science 
it exhibits, never fails in electrify- 
ing the untutored car equally with 
tiie most refined connoisseur. Mr. 
R. has arranged it with ability and 
I judgment; aUbougb the violin and 
I bass accompaniments might have 
! been set to gr('ater eftect. How- 
ever, as the parts for these instru- 
ments arc ad lihiluin, we are aware 
j tliat, to answer that object, a more 
; confined portion of the essential har- 
' mony could only fall to their share, 
i The Magpie and Maid, a neze Song, 
I composed by .lohn Purkins. Pr. Is. 

• As neither the poetry nor the 
music seems ( alculuted for severe 
critical scrutiii}-, we will briefly in- 
form our readers, that “ The Mag- 
pie and the Maid,” while it affords 
no cause for absolute censure, gives 
no room for particular praise: it 
seems to have been written for the 


M elodies, arranged as Duels for ju- 
venile Performers on the Piano- 
Forte, by J. Monro. Pr. 3s. 
According to the title, we find 
in this book a great variety of well 
known tunes, such as, Prai/ Goodt/ 
—Maid of Lodi — Sprig of Shilalah 
r— Robin Adair — Lieber Ausustine 


spur of the moment, and so far 
may have attained its object. 

“ Moll Patch/,"'' a celebrated Dance, 
(see the Spec/ator, vol. 1, No. 67.) 
arranged as a Rondo for the Piano- 
Forte, by S. Wesley. Pr. 2s. 6d. 
Upon this old and, in some of 
its turns, rather Original tune, Mr, 


G 2 
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Wesley bas reared a superstructure 
which every lover of sterling har- 
mony will deem a masterly per- 
formance. It is in Mr. Wesley’s 
best style. To the Gruh-street 
composers of the present day we 
should recommend a perusal of 
the piece l)eforc ns, as a means of 
luiinhling presumptuous ignorance, 
were there not reason to believe 
]\lr. W.’s labour far above their 
comprehension. But to the zea- 
lous student the careful analysis of 
a production like this wdll afford 
infinite benefit. He will, for in- 
stance, l)e able to form a correct 
idea of the rcMjuisilcs of a proper 
bass accomjianimcnl, and cannot 
fail to be sensible of the difl'crence 
between Mr. W.’s treatment of the 
left band and those guitar l)assOs or 
dodgings by loving thirds, which 
we have so frequently to wade 
tlirougb in our critical investigation 
of modern productions. In short, 
the real amateur will find in the 
present publication a rich display i 
of every species of skilful harmo- I 
nic arrrangement, guided by ma- ji 
tured experience and great versa- 
tility of invention. A performer 
of some proficiency is required. 

No. I. “ Catherine's Cottage,’''" the 
Words h\) Miss Edgeworth, the 
JlfwA/cbyJ. Whitaker. Pr. Is. 6d. | 
Tbereismucb una.ssumingwf/nr^£' | 
in the general melody of this [joe- ! 
tical trifle; tlie text is expresseil i 
with characteristic fidelity, its oc- 
casional repetitions are extremely 
patural and well imagined, and se 
yeral of the ideas possess a superior 
degree of attraction. Of the latter 
description is the passage, “Turn 
^wift, turn swift, my wlieel,” &c. 
[p. 2, IL 2 and 3) ; which is, more- 
pver, conspicuoue on account of 


its agreeable accompaniment in the 
manner of wind-instruments. The. 
short minor strain (/. 4) is very ap- 
propriate, and remerges into the 
major with muclt ease. The con- 
clusion of the song, with its varied 
repetitions, is tastefully wound np. 
In p. 2, /. 2, tlie rhythm drags a 
little at “And leave my heart no 
time to feel.” But this objection, 
if any, is too slight to affect the 
favourable impression which tlie 
aggregate merit of the composer’s 
labour ennnot fail to produce upon 
the cultivated ear. 

The Lord's Praj/cr,'" set to Music 
by Henry Denman, Organist of 
Portland Chapel, suited to the 
j capacities of Children. Pr. Is. 
i “ The Creed," intended ns a Compa- 
|| nion to “ The Lord's Prayer," by 
r the same. Pr. Is. 

These two sacred epmpositions, 
short as they are, deserve our fa- 
\c)iirahlo recommendation in no 
stiiail degree. The ideas are not 
ihroiighout original, nor do we 
think, with the author, that their 
comprciiciision or execution lies 
altogether within the reach of chil- 
dren; bet we are hound to own, 
that few pieces of this description 
and of so liiiiitcd an extent, have 
given us equal satisfaction. The 
author bas, in ihrir construction, 
given unequivocal proofs of a re- 
fined taste, chaste conception, and 
elevated feeling. The melodies 
are soft and jiaihetic, and the bar?* 
monies evince good musical know- 
ledge. 8ome rliytlimical uneven- 
ness occurs here and there in the 
periods, hut this could hardly he 
avoided in the musical arrangement 
of a text in ])rose. 

“ The three Hoses," elegant (!) Di- 
vertimentos, fingered for the use of 
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juvenile Performers^ composed by 

Augustus Reise. Pr. 5s. 

Notwithstanding the unfavour- 
able bias produced on our expecta- 
tion by the self-praising title, we 
recovered our impartiality as we 
proceeded in the examination of 
Mr. Reise’s Three Roses.” The 
publication comprises three diver- 
timentos, viz. The China Rose, the 
White Rose, and the Damask Rose; 
and each divertimento consists of 
two distinct movements. All these 
pieces are conceived not only in a 
light and easy style, but with a de- 
gree of taste and spirit that renders 
them truly pleasing to even more 
than a common ear. Tlie subjects 


of most of them are neat and lively ; 
and the digressive matter, without 
affecting unseasonable eccentrici- 
ties, or dropping into hacknied 
vulgarisms, is always natural and 
entertaining. Mr. Reisers labour 
therefore fully and meritoriously 
accomplishes the object proposed. 
We do not see the necessity or 
usefulness of indicating the fingers 
for even/ note in the book. On the 
contrary, in our opinion, the learn- 
er derives greater advantage from 
being left to his own judgment in 
cases where he can scarcely help 
fingering properly of his own ac- 
cord. 


THE SELECTOR : 

Consisting of jntejiesting Extracts from kew Popular 

Pu liLICATlOX S. 

[It is our intention henceforward to devote a portion of the Repository to this 
department; and \vc are confiilcnt, that so far from li a ving occasion to apologize, 
we shall receive the thanks of our readers for this mode of t)CCHpying a few of our 
pages, and that the Selector will soon become an universal favourite. 

We take t!)is opportunity to retpH si uuihors and publishers to favour us with the 
loan of new works, or to furnish us with such exuacls from them as are suitable for 
this article.] 


LORD KDV/ARD FITZGERALD AND PAMELA. 

I’rum I\1t:moirs and Confessions of Captain Ashe. 


At Lausanne I met with Lord 
Bldward Fitzgerald, wdio honoured 
me with his friendship, and propo- 
sed to take me in his carriage all 
the way to Brussels, free of ex- 
pence, if I would accompany him 
on foot in an excursion among | 
some of the most mountain- 1 
ous cantons in Switzerland. I 
eagerly embraced this flattering 
proposition. 

We first repaired to Berne. — 
The way passes through a garden, 
one of the finest 1 have ever seen. 
The trees on both sides bend under 


! the weight of the rich fruits with 
which they are overcharged, and 
the golden grain waves over the 
fields, where they spread out to a 
wider distance. It was a holiday. 
The [)easants; in their best attire, 
were making merry in the houses 
of public entertainment, smoking 
their pipes, carousing with wine, 
and joyously shouting through the 
air — “ Thus lives the jolly Switz- 
er !” 

As we passed the town of Mur- 
ten, our guide, who carried a 
change of clotl*es, asked, Would 
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you not ehnse to sei? the remains 
of our enemies Where r” — 
l iere, to the leu.” We followed 
his steps, and through a large iron 
troll ising saw a heap of human 
bones. Their origin was this; — 
Charles the Bold, Duke of Bur- 
gundy, was oiu' of t he most power- 
ful princes of his lime, and per- 
sonally one of the most daring and 
heroic ; but his umhition made him 
the constant terror of his neigh- j 
hours, and a scourge to the human ! 
race. In the year 147t), he deter- : 
mined to make war on the Swiss 
cantons, and to crush their proud 
liberties under the iron sceptre of 
tyranny. His army marched. — 
I'heir banners blazed in the sky, 
and the earth groaned under the 
movements of their engines and 
artillery. The troops of Burgun- ^ 
dy were drawn out in array on the 
hanks of the lake, and Charles 
looked with envious eye towards 
the vales of Switzerland, already • 
counting them his own : but at 
once the signal was given, and the 
alarm pervaded all Switzerland — 
‘‘ The enemy approaches !” was 
the general cry. The peaceful 
shepherds left their cottages and : 
their flocks, seized ilieir battle- 
axes and sjiears, ami wldle the love 
of tbeir country swelled their liearts, 
rushed down like the alpiue tor- 
rent upon those hosts of foes that 
menaced the passagesof their hills, j 
Charles’s cannon played upon the 
Swiss, hut they came on unappal- 
led. The Burgundian ranks were 
broken, and tbeir fire was silenced. 
— The duke himself plunged on 
horseback into the lake, and bis 
stout courser conveyed him safe to 
the furtlier shore. A few trusty 
servants were the attendants of his 


flight : he was reserved to perish 
afterwards by his own haml. Look- 
ing back to the field of carnage 
out of which be bad escajied, and 
beholding the general slaughter of 
his army, he indignantly cried- 
I Shall I he such a dastard as to 
! survive their fall f" and with a pis- 
1 tol put an eml to his existence. 
1^110 Swiss allervvards gathered up 
the bones of their slaughtered ene- 
j mies, and deposited them together 
i in a heap, which still remains iliere. 
j I, for my part, exulted in this tri- 
umph of liberty ; hut, although 
Lord Edward was an innate and 
professed lover of freedom, it was 
not so with him : lie shuddered at 
the sight of such a monument of 
the errors and miscrahic mortality 
j of man. ‘‘Ami you, men of Switz- 
! erland,” exclaimed his lonlsliip, 
j •‘Miow can you behold withexukatioii 
such trophies as these ? Were not 
the Burgundians your brethren of 
buiuanity ? Wliy should not the 
remains of these thirty thousand 
Burgundians have been watered 
with your tears, cominitic'd with 
decent solemnity to the earth, and 
dishonoured wiili no other monu- 
ment, than tiiat on a simple funeral 
structure should liaveheen instTih- 
ed, in honour of the conquerors, 
this brief memorial : — ‘ Here fought 
the Swiss for their country ; tljcy 
record their vi(!torv, but they min- 
i gle tears witli their songs of tri- 

Uiuph.’ Ob !’* continued his 

lordship, had you, men of Switz- 
erland, done this, then might your 
glory have been pure, and 3 mur 
triiimpi) fitted to command the 
sympathy of every generous heart : 
but bide, oh ! bide this monument 
of barbarous ferocity in triumph ; 
and when you boast of the prouci 
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name of Switzer, remember there 
itv o:>e yet jar more honourable — 
that man 

Previously to Lord Edward’s tour 
in Switzerland he had resided in 
Eraiice, and for a sutticient lime 
to form the most pure and fixed j 
attachment for Pamela, tlie natural 
daugiuer of the Duke of Orleans, 
alter wards snrnamed Egaliic. 'Phe 
attachment was an imprudent one ; | 
and the duke, dreading its ternii- | 
nation, sent Palema out of« the | 
kingdom, instructing the gover- I 
nt^.ss to whom he confided her, to I 
place her at a convt'iit in Switzer- ^ 
land, and afttir licr noviciate to scq \ 
her made a perinaneiu sister of the 
nunnery, 'flu* place of her retreat 
was kcj)t a profound secret, nor 
could all tlie ingenuity and re- 
s(*arch of his lordship discover 
any thing more ilum the broad fact 
above stated. 

"Phe fre([ucnt agitation and ab- 
straction of Lord Edvvfird’.s mind, 
convinced me that he had a silent 
sorrow there wliich he wished to 
conceal, or of which he feared the 
discovery. Whatever it was I re- 
sj:)ccted it, and perliaps never 
should have known its nature, had 
it not been that, after several days’ 
travelling, our undirected steps 
brought us to the convent of Vil- 
vere. The deep- toned bell, and 
the vestured saints that attended 
the shrine within the grating, an- 
nounced the hour of orisons to be 
near. We entered the chapel just 
as the curtain was drawn from tlie 
front of the vestal gallery. It had 
before concealed the nuns from the 
observation of the spectators be- 
low, and now one of these lovely 
victims attracted much of the pub- 
lic attention. A veil of the purest 


white, wliich swept with graceful 
folds to the ground, fell from her 
head ; a crown of thorns encircled 
lier brow. Trembling with tears, 
her soft eyes shone like the moon 
before a storm ; now bright, now 
dark, now dim. She seemed an 
angel at the shrine ; and as with 
pious rapture slic kissed the cross, 
the solemn organ pealed to the 
skies, and filled the mind with the 
delusions of a dream. 

Tiie scene now changed, and 
we had a nearer view of this in- 
teresting object. She was con- 
ducted to an altar in the chapel, 
which was covered with cloth of 
the blackest hue. She knell — her 
gentle bosom heaved — the lily 
usurped her cheek. The sigh e.v- 
pressed by piety, spoke resigna- 
tion to her fate. "Phe expecting 
crowd gazed on the maid, and a 
moan escaped froju every breast. 
From this we learned, that for the 
sweet victim the slirine was thus 
decked out. She rose from prayer; 
with tremulous voice was about to 
make the vowsi)y which she would 
have engaged herself to quit the 
world for ever, and live immured 
within the cloister’s shade, when 
Lord Edward approached the base 
of the altar, and snatching from 
her hands the scroll from wliich 
I she intended to recite her vows, 
the dove-like eves of Pamela now 
I viewed for the first time in Switz- 
erland her Lord Edward’s face. 
The parehment was torn, and 
the happy Fitzgerald pressed the 
trembling Pamela to his rentier 
breast. An awful silence now en- 
sued. Pale terror overspread the 
face of the abbess. It reigned a 
moment, and was tbased by one 
loud burst of vengeance. “ Go to 
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thy cell, and hide thee there,” cried 
•he to the aftrighted victim ; but 
all pitied and admired the pair, 
earnestly wishing to know their 
story. Besides, the holy benedic- 
tion was not given — the last solemn 
vow not taken. What was the ab- 
bess to do ? Violence she durst 
not use. She strove for speech, | 
but it was in vain. Pamela ap- 
pealed to the people, and declared 
that she was about to take the veil 
through tyranny, not by choice; 
that she was betrothed to Lord 
Edward, and had no other desire 


than that of leaving the convent 
and giving him her hand. 

The times were favourable to the 
lovers, for the discipline of the 
convents was much relaxed. The 
abbess was soon brought to her 
senses, and a handsome bribe from 
Lord Edward procured him access 
to her parlour, where he saw his 
beloved Pamela when he pleased, 
and where he negociated with her 
father that treaty which etFected 
his rtlarriage with the object of his 
affections, thus allying him to the 
royal house of France. 


PASSAGE OF THE GRAND ST BERNARD. 

From CoxE^s Picture of Italj/. 


This passage is not difficult in 
fine weather, but it is terrible in 
winter, particularly from Novem- 
ber to the middle of April. The 
great quantity of snow which falls 
on this mountain raises the road 30 
or 40 feet, and wijen the acotimu- 
lated snow begins to melt, the 
greatest dangers are encountered, 
the avaliwdm being very frequent | 
in the month of March. In the I 
year 1800, Bonaparte led his army j 
of reserve over Mont St. Bernard, ] 
previously to the battle of Maren- 
go. Of this circumstance David 
painted a fine picture, lately exhi- 
bited in London. On whatever 
side one looks, these avalanches 

I 

are seen to fall with a frightful j 
noise, and to lie in heaps at the foot 
of the rocks, which sometimes they 
cover entirely. The gusts of wind 
also are extremely violent; they 
lift up the snow, which soon obli*- 
terates the road, and buries the un- 
fortunate traveller. But from May 


I till September, the passage of St. 

I Bernard is free from those dangers, 
j Were it not for the Ilospire^ orcon- 
i vent, on its top, this mountain 
i would he impassable in winter ; and 
even with this aid, many persons 
! are lost in the snow, as the bones 
and corpses in the two chapels 
witness. 

I From Martigny to the Hospice^ 

I or convent, there are about thirty 
I miles of road. From Liddes to St, 

I Pierre, three miles ; at this placfe 
are about sixty mules. This coun- 
I try is remarkable for the deep ra- 
i vines, lined with rocks, into which 
the Drance throws itself. Theview 
; of this Niagara of the Alps, whose 
i waves ard*always boiling and foam* 
ing, greatly augment the beauty of 
this scene, which is by some pre- 
ferred to the fall of the Rhine, 
j But th^ most astonishing sight is 
j the enormous cavity hollowed out 
by the Drance, under the town of 
St. Pierre ; the descent to this s])ot, 
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though somewhat difficult and som- 
bre, will amply repay the traveller. 
1^'rom St. Pierre, where is a Roman 
military column, it is about nine 
miles to the Hospice^ and about 
three miles from the former place 
we pass the last larch-trees and 
white partridges, which are found 
in great numbers. The ascent con- 
tinues for two hours after all vege- 
tation ceases, through a vast de- 
sert. We travel entirely on snow, 
which is so hard and compact as to 
leave scarcely any marks of the i 
iiorses’ shoes. | 

A valley next presents itself, 
which may with great propriety be 
called the ralleij of slaves, Wc now 
traverse the valley of la Combe, 
where the snow somewliat diminish- 
es, and at length arrive at the Ho- 
spice. When the neighbouring 
heights are covered w’ith thick fogs 
or mists, the Hospice appears to 
touch the clouds, and has a very 
striking effect. On the side next 
Italy is seen the site of an ancient 
temple of Jupiter, from which se- 
veral ex-votos and other antiques 
have been dug up. The medals 
found here have been made into 
two candlesticks for the service of 
the church; and a termiiialJupiter, 
with an altar, was discovered, and 
sent to to the Museum at Turin. 
In this llospicCy in this asylum of 
hospitality and virtue, are deposited 
the ashes of General Desaix, who 
fell at the battle of Marengo. On 
the monument are engraven the 
numbers of all the demi-brigades 
of the army of reserve under Bo- 
naparte, who ill 1800, from the 15th 
to the 20th of May, effected the 
memorable passage of St. Bernard. 
The uncle of Charlemagne, Ber- 
nard^ conducted by this route into 
roL L No. L 


Italy,more than 30,000 men, in the 
month of May, 755 : hence the 
name of Bernard, instead of that 
given by the Rontans, Mom Jovis. 
In the war of 1702, some Swiss and 
Sardinian battalions retreated from 
Savoy by this road to Aoste. Na- 
poleon lodged at Martigny, in the 
priory of the fathers of St. Ber- 
! nard* ; he then slept at Orsieres ; 
at St. Bernard he took some re- 
freshment, looked over the con- 
vent, and took up his lodgings at 
I Etroubles. 

i The convent of St. Bernard, 
founded in the year 068, is situat- 
ed 8074 feet above the level of the 
seat, ismndonhtedly the most 
elevated habitation, not only in 
Europe, but over all tlie ancient 
continent. No chalet is to he met 
j with at that height. It touches the 
I boundaries of everlasting suow. 
In the height of summer the least 
breeze makes the cold unpleasaut. 
The thermometer, in this season, 
descends almost every evening 
I nearly to the freezing point, and 
!| below it if the wind he northerly, 
j M. de Saussure observed it below 
I zero on the 1st of August, at one 
! o^clock p. m. though the sun was 
j continually piercing through the 
I clouds. 

On the 25tb of August, 1^01, 
M. Bourrit remarked, that the en- 
virons of the convent were covered 
with snow, and that the thermo- 
meter was at 

Stiff witli eternal ire, and hid in snowr. 

That fell a thousand centuries ago, 

* Here reside those few superannuated 
fathers who are unable to endure the se- 
verity of the winter on the top of the 
mountain. 

t This lofiy situation is still overlook- 
ed by peaks 1500 ffct higher. 

H 
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Tine mountain atautlt.; nor can the rising Min 
Utifiv her frosta, and teach Vm how to roi 4 
Perp ab the dark infernal watera lie 
From ilie bright regiona of the rherrful sky, 
-So far the proud aaceading rocks invade 
^Heav'n> upper rcalmat and cast a dreadful 
shade : 

Mo spring nor hummer on the mountain seen 
Smiles with gay fruits, or with delightful 
green; 

But hoary Winter, onadorn'd and bare. 

Dwells ill the dire retreat, and freezes there; 
There she absembles all her blackest btoriiis, 
dnrl the rude hail in rattling tempests forms; 
I’hlfhcr the loud lumultiiotis winds resort, 
Aud oil the mouutaiii keep their boisterous 
court, 

That in thick showers her rocky summit 
shrowds, 

And darkeus all the broken view with clouds 
SlLltJS 1 tALU;VS, b. iii. trunslaUdby Addison. 

The little garden of the monks 
produces, with the greatest diffi- 
culty, by the end of August, a few 
stunted lettuces and cabbages, a | 
little spinage, and some sorrel; 
all the necessaries of life, as bread, 
wine, flour, cheese, dried fruits, 
and wood for fuel, are brought at a 
great ex pence from the neighbour- 
ing valleys. The wood, of which a 
great quantity is consumed, is car- | 
ried a distance of twelve miles on j 
the backs of mules, by a steep path, | 
which isopen for six weeks (inly in | 
the year. The milch -cows also j 
must lie supplied with forage : the | 
horses winter at Roche, in the go- 
vernment of Aigle, where the con- 
vent has a farm. ! 

The ecclesiastics who live in the 
convent, are from ten to twelve in 
number, and are canons regular of 
the order of 8c. Augustine. Their 
active hiiiiianhy saves many lives 
every year, and the liospitality witli 
which ail strangers are received, 
reflects the highest honour on the 
order to which thejF, belong* Every 
one is treated with Hte greatest 
fabiiity,*aif«ttlief>oot are supplied, 
with clothing. The siok find 


, all tlie relief which medicinearvd 
surgery can aflford tbeni, and tliat 
without distinction of rank, sex., 
country, or religion. For all this 
care and trouble, nothing is de- 
. nianded of the traveller but to in- 
j scribe his name in an alburn^ a, book 
I kept for the purpose. 

This, like all the other monntain>- 
convents, is supported by an an- 
nual collection in the neighbouring 
parts of France, Switzerland, and 
Italy, and by the casual oflerings 
j of those whom curiosity may at- 
' tract to this useful establishment.. 

From November to May, a trusty 
servant, accompanied by an eccle- 
siastic, goes every day half way 
down the mountain in search of 
travellers. They have with them 
I one or two large riogsy trained for 
the purpose, which will scent a man 
at a great distance, and find out 
the road in the thickest fogs, storms, 
and heaviest falls of snow. Sus- 
pended from their necks are little 
baskets with meat and drink, to re- 
I fresh the weary traveller. These 
: dogs are of a dusky fawn-colour, 
mixed with white spots ; they never 
offer to bite strangers, and seldom 
. bark. 

The fathers themselves also per- 
! form this act of humanity. Often 
; are they seen anxiously looking out, 
j from the highest summits of the 
rocks, for the storm-beaten travel- 
ler. Tliey show him the way, lead 
him along, bolding him up when 
unable to stand alone ; sometimes 
even tliey carry him on their shoul- 
ders to the convent. Often are 
tliey obliged to use violence to the 
traveller, when, benumbed with 
cold atid exhausted with fatigue, 
he earttestly begs that they will al- 
low Iniu just to rest, or to sleep for 
a few moments on. the enow. . It is 
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necessary to shake him well, and to 
drag him by force from insidious 
sleep, the fatal forerunner of death, j 
hut constant motiofi can give 
the body sufficient warmth to resist 
extreme cold. W hen the fathers are 
compelled to be out in the open air 
in severe frosts, and the depth of 
snow prevents their walking fast 
enough to keep tiie blood in circu- 
lation, they strike from time to time 
Uieir hands and feet against the 
great staff shod with iron, which 
they always carry vriih them, other- j 
’wisetheirextremities would become 
torpid and frost-bitten. Scarcely 
a winter passes, however, that some ' 
traveller or other does not perish, j 
or have his limbs bitten b}’ the frost, j 
In all these cases the use of spirits, i 
strong waters, or sudden warmth, j 
are higidy pernicious ; rubbing the j 
body with snow, or immersing the !| 
limbs in ice, is the only certain re- |: 
metly. An Englishman, of the ! 
name of Woodley, who accompa- 
nied M. Bourrit in his ascent to ‘ 
Mont Blanc, was compelled to keep i 
his feet in ice and salt for thirteen \ 
another companion lost his ! 
sight for three weeks, and a third 
suffered a long time from having 
lus hand frost- bitten. 

When the snow has covered any 
one to a gteat depth, the fathers : 
take long poles, wd :sounding in ; 
different places^ discowr^ by the j 
resistance which the end** of the i 
pole meets with; whether it he r 
rock only or a human bmly. In the 
latter rase, they soon disengage it 
from the snow, and have often the 
glotving, heartfelt satisfaction. ef 
restoring to light and life*Vo.ue af 
tlieic -lost fellow -creatures. ■ • 

Every year 7 or persons tra- 
• vers^ the Grand St. Bernard ; and ! 
sometimes six hundred have p^sed ' 


in a day. In the year 1782, the 
same evening, there were 561 tra- 
vellers, who consumed four oxen, 
twenty sVteep, and three large sacks 
of flour. Frotn 1798 to 1806, owe' 
hundred and Jifty thousand persons 
have lodged in this convent,besides 
; wliirh, in the whole year, it had a 
■ regular garrison of 600 men. I n the 
jyear 1799, the Austrians climbed 
these mountains, and attempted to 
destroy the Hospice ^nd the posts. 
They fired all day from the rocks; 
but the French, who had possession 
of the convent, kept up such a well- 
directed fire of musqiietry and small 
i artillery, that the Austrians could 
: not force it; the troops who were 
; at St. Pierre also hastened to the 
I assistance of their brethren inarms, 
and soon put the Austrians to flight. 

I A singular spectacle this for the fa- 
thers to behold from the window's 
of the convent; it was, doubtless, 
the first, and we hope tlie last of 
; this nature. 

Who would imagine, that this 
! solitude, rendered sacred by theex- 
! erciseof all the virtues, should be 
; subject to the depredations of rob« 

: hers ? Some thieves having enter- 
• ed the convent as guests, soon dis* 

, played their real character^ by le- 
1 vying a contribution ?on the good 
I fathers: they, however, undismay- 
I ed, feigned consent, and while ar- 
! ranging the terms of capitulation, 

; their captain, prior Murrith, fol- 
. lowed by those braves mldatSj his 
,! dogsy entered, and ifnn>ediately, at 
I the word of command, flew upon 
these wretohes, and would have 
tom them to pieces, but for the in- 
tercession of tliek master. Instead 
of plunder, they a^ked for pardon^ 
and were, suffered to depart under 
an esepit of t lie nioxtitraveilers nrbo 
arrived, at^the Hospice^ 
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THE BRAHMIN AND THE MICROSCOPE. 

From Tlie Moral Tendency of Knowledge, a Lecture, by Thomas WiLLi.iMs, 


The inconveniencies attending 
the Brst perceptions of knowledge 
were perhaps never so strongly de- 
picted as in the Oriental Memoirs 
of Mr. Forbes. This gentleman, 
when in India, formed an acquaint- 
ance with an intelligentand respect- 
aljle Brahmin. The religion of 
these men permits them not to de- 
stroy life, nor to swallow any crea- 
ture which has possessed it; and so 
strict are some, that, in the season 
when insects abound, they cover 
their mouths and nostrils, and sweep 
the ground with a soft broom, that 
they may .not tread on them. Mr. 
Forbes had a solar microscope sent 
from England ; and, showing it to 
Ids Hindoo friend, demonstrated 
the impossibility of bis eating any 
fruit and vegetables without swal- 
lowing the animalcules which ad- 
here to them. The Brahmin w'as 
astonished, and seemed gratified; 
hut begged importunately for the 
microscope, so importunately that, 
^ length, Mr, Forbes reluctantly 
resigned it to him. A momentary 
gleam of joy flashed across tlie Brah- 
min’s countenance; and, grasping 
the instrument, he immediately de- 
scended from the verandah, where 
they were conversing, into the gar- 
den, when, seizing a stone, he in- j 
stantly smashed it to pieces. On 
fissigning his reason for this act, 
>vhiGh he did a few days afterwards. 


‘^Oh!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ that 1 had 
remained in that happy state of ig<- 
norance wherein you first found me ! 
yet will 1 confess, that as my know^- 
ledge increased, so did my pleasure, 
until I beheld the last wonders of the 
microscope. From tliat moment I 
have been tormented by doubt, and 
perplexed by mystery ; my mind, 
overwhelmed by chaotic confusion, 
knows not where to rest, nor how 
to extricate itself from such a maze. 
I am miserable, and must continue 
to be so, until 1 enter into another 
stage of existence. I am a solita- 
ry individual, among fifty millions 
of people, all educated in the same 
belief as myself, all happy in their 
ignorance! So may they remain! 
I shall keep the secret within my 
own bosom, where it will corrode 
my peace and break my rest; but 
1 shall have some satisfaction in 
knowing, that I alone feel those 
pangs which, had I not destroyed 
the instrument, might have been ex- 
tensively communicated, and ren- 
dered thousands miserable. Forir 
give me, my valuable friend, and, 
oh ! convey no more implements of 
knowledge and destruction P' So un- 
welcome is truth and science to the 
children of Ignorance and Bigotry ; 
and if we were to listen to their 
pleas, there is an end at once of 
all attempts to enlighten diem, or 
to do them good, 


HELEN-MARIA WILLIAMS. 

From Tiiographi'cnl lyktionary of Living Authors, 

‘ This lady has figured very coti- at Berwick, but not long aftcr- 
siderably during the revolution in wards came to London, under the 
^irance, where she lias resided al- piltrbriHge of Dr. Kippis, who first 
iiliost from tire vCry beginning of |j introduced her to the world as 
its troubles. In 1779 she resided H \triter, wheiv she was about eigb** 
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teen years old. The success of 
her first poem encouraged her to 
pursue the literary career in a num- 
ber of ways ; but that in which she 
was most eminently successful was 
in the character of a novelist. Two 
volumes of her poems were pub- 
lished by subscription! and pro* 
duced her a considerable sum, which 
enabled her to visit France about 
the year 1788. The reception she 
experienced in that country induc- 
ed her to leave her own entirely in 
the turbulent era of 1701, and she 
has continued to reside at Paris ever 
since. During the reign of Robes- 
pierre, she was for some time con- 
fined in the Temple; but when the 
tyrant fell, she obtained her release, 
and resumed her literary and poli- 
tical course, having the noted Mr. 
8tone for her friend and protector. 
Though a violent republican, this 
woman could stoop to eulogize the 
late usurper of France; and, to her 
eternal disgrace, she undertook 
the employment of editing the Cor- 
respondence of Louis XVI. ac- 
companying all the letters with the 
basest calumnies, and the most 
brutal observations. 

This lady has recently published 
a volume, which, if it does not 
completely atone for the bad qua- 
lities of her former works, will at 
least entitle her to respect. In this 
performance she has given some 
particulars of Bonaparte, of whom 
she was once an admirer, because 
he was an admirer of Ossian. The 
following anecdote of that man, 
however, indicates that she had 
some reason to form a different 
opinion of him several years ago, 
and before bis assumption of the 
imperial dignity : — ^ Bonaparte,"’ 
says she, considered the English 
newspapers as gppd as diplomatic 


dispatches, and containing more 
accurate information of the state 
of Europe than the reports of his 
emissaries in foreign courts. His 
translators made such strange blun*- 
ders in the transcript of names,, 
that he often himself collated the 
translation with the original. In 
one of these surveys, my name fell 
under his notice, prefixed to a few 
verses I had written on the peace 
of Amiens. He enquired why they 
were not translated. The translator, 
with whom I was acquainted, an- 
swered, that this had been omitted 
in conformity to his orders to trans- 
late nothing of literature or poetry 
in which his name was not men- 
tioned. But could this be possible? 
An Ode on Peace, without any men- 
tion of the great pacijicator !^le 
grand pacificateur ! — words which 
now resounded throughout all 
France; words that were engraved 
on marble in palaces, and stuck up> 
below his bust, placed as a sign- 
Ij post at the door of every hedge- 
j alehouse on the highway. Tte 
I ode was translated ; and if the First 
Consul was angry at what was omit- 
ted, lie was far more irritated at 
what he found ; this was the epithet 
of mhject waves applied to Britain : 

<< And thou, 1ov*d Britain, my parental iale. 
Secure, encircled by thy subject wave*.” 

This was touching a jarring string 
indeed — this was declaring myself 
of the faction of sea-despots. It 
was almost treason ; but I had 
friends at court, and therefore es- 
caped with a slight punishment, 
inflicted a few months after by the 
prefect of police, who arrest^ me 
and my whole family, on pretext of 
examining my papers; from wbiob 
ordeal I came out triumphant, hav- 
ing been detained a prisoner oqly 
twenty-four hours.” 
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Mr. Ackermann begs leave to 
inform the readers of the RErosi- 
TORY, that he is preparing a Ge- 
neral Index to the fourteen volumes 
w* ich form the First Series, in order 
to facilitate the reference to its 
mnltifarioLis contents. With this 
index he purposes giving a view 
of the arrangements of the late 
treaties concluded by this countrx^ 
with France and iUe Allies, by way 
of winding up tlie Monthly Retro- 
spect of Politics, which, during the 
late eventful period, formed a pro- 
minent feature in this publication, 
but which necessarily becoming 
dull and uninterestitig in a period 
of profound tranquillity, it has 
been deemed advisable to discon- 
tinue. This, together with the 
index, will form a supplementary 
number of five or six sheets, for ' 
wliicdi tho publisher will charge 
only such a price as to clear his , 
expenccs (probably about two sliil- | 
lings). He hopes to have it ready 
for delivery on the 1st of February, 
and advises subscribers to the for- 
mer Series to wait for its appear- 
ance before they give out the four- 
teenth volume to the binder. 

Mr. Ackermann is also preparing 
for publication a work drawn and 
engraved in imitation of chalk, in 
a yery bold style, by Front, repre- 
senting the various characters of 
Boats, Barges, and Rustic Cot- j 
tages., designed to assist the young i 
student in Landscape and Marine j 
Drawing. It will appear in eight 
monthly numbers, in royal quarto, 
the first of which will be published 
on the 1st of January, 1816. 

The same publislier also an- 
tipunces a highly* interesting and 


useful work, under the title of 
Roirlaftdson\s World in Minintvrey 
which will consist of twelve num- 
bers in royal 8vo. eacii to contain 
five engravings of sniall groups of 
! figures of every possible kind for 
j landscape decoration. The ease 
I and order with wiiich Mr. Row- 
landson composes his groups, pro- 
mise high gratification to the lovers 
of landscaj)o-drawing and paifiting. 
The first number will a]>pear on 
the 1st of Fehrnary next, and with 
the last number will be given an 
instructive IVeatise on Grouping. 

Mr. John Varley, the celebrated 
landscape-painter, has nearly rea- 
dy A New Si/sfent of Perspective^ in 
which he has succeeded in simpli- 
fying that complex art in a very 
ingenious manner. It will he pub- 
lished, for the author, in a few day-vS, 
by Mr. Ackermann. 

The first number of the History 
of the Royal Colleges and Schools of 
W inchest er^ Eton, West minster, St, 
PauCs, Christ\ Hospital, Charter- 
House, Harrow^ Merchant Taylors^, 
and RuAn/, some time since an- 
nounced by Mr. Ackermann, will 
appear on the 1st of January, 1816. 

I It will exiend to twelve monthly* 

I numbers, forming a handsome vo- 
j lume, as an Appendix to ids His- 
I lories of the Universities of Oxford 
j and Cambridge. 

I A new edition, being the third, 
j of Mr Accum’s useful work on the 
I application of Gas to the purposes 
of Illumination, is in the press. 

The friends of F2nglish botany 
will learn witb satisfaction, that a 
Continuation to the Flora Londi^ 
iiensiso^^ M r. Curtis, is now in course 
of publication. The work is illqs- 
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tratecl with figures of the natural 
size, and magnified delineations of 
the plant dissected, to show tlie 
parts of fructification, &c. Tlie 
.descriptions, in Latin and English, 
are by Win. Jackson Hooker, Esq. 
F. R. A. and L. S. author of the I 
Tour in Iceland, &c.; and they ; 
will not be confined to a mere re- 
cital of the different ])arts of the ' 
plant, but whatever may be con- 
nected with its history, and what- 
ever may tend to illustrate ancient 
authors, or throw light upon neigh- 
bouring species i.ii our own or any 
foreign Flora, will find a place in 
them; and the uses of the plants 
in agriculture or medicine, and in 
the arts, will, as far as possible, be 
carefully recorded. 

Tlie first part of W, Woolnotb’s 
Graphical l/iustratiou of the Me- 
tropolitan Cathedral Church of Can- 
ierhiiri/i is now ready for delivery to 
subscribers and the public. It is 
accompanied by a History and 
Description of that venerable fa- 
bric, forming in itself a History 
of English Architecture, from the 
glimmering dawn of Saxon effort, 
until it reached its zenith in the 
tasteful productions of Chillenden 
or of Goldstone. This portion is 
submitted to the public as a fair 
specimen of the whole work, which ! 
will form a handsome volume in | 
4to. containing twenty very highly 
finished plates. 

James Simpson, Esq. advocate, 
of Edinburgh, has just published 
A Visit to Flanders in Julj^, 1815, 
in a small volume, with a plan of 
tl>e battle of Waterloo. 

A novel, by Miss Griffiths, en- 
titled, Site zvotdd be a Heroine^ will 
shortly make its appearance, 

Mr, Elton is about to publish a 


4iew and improved eiUtion of his 
translation of Hesiod^ uniform with 
his specimens of the Classic Poets. 

An elegant pocket edition, in 
three volumes, of the works of 
. Ovid, from the text of Burmann, 

; is just ready for publication. This 
j forms one of a complete series of 
! the Latin poets and liistorians, 
i publishing under the title of The 
1 lie^enCs Classics. 'J’he authors al- 
ready published a’e, Horace, Vir- 
gil, 'I’creuce, Juvenal, Perseus, and 
I Lucan. 

I 

Dr. Carey is about to piiblisli a 
new and improved edition of his 
English Prosodi/. 

! Mr. Po|)e is preparing a new 
1 edition of his Jlhridgment of the 
Laics of the Customs. It will make 
its ap|>earance as soon as he is en- 
abled to avail himself of the alter- 
ations which may be ex[)ected to 
! take place at the ensuing meeting 
j of purlianuMit. 

ji Collection of Essai/s, illustrat- 
ing the most approved dairy prac- 
tice in the best districts, is upon 
point of pu\>iicalion. It is a 
W'Ork calculated to introduce uni- 
formity in the mannractiire of but- 
ter and cheese, and promises to be 
serviceable to the farmer as well as 
to the public. 

GulzarUj Princess of Persia, or 
the Virgin Queen, a work collected 
from the original Persian, wdll ap- 
pear this month. 

Mr. Booth has in the press, an 
interesting Treatise on Flazoer- 
Painting, containing familiar and 
easy instructions for acquiring a 
perfect knowledge of the art ; also 
directionsfor producing the various 
tints, by G. BrooksUaws Esq. The 
work will appear early in February, 
and., will contain twenty - three 
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plates, including twelve to be ac- A new volume of Paris Chit* 
curately coloured from nature. Chatj being a third, i$ in the press ; 

Mr. Black is translating from the and also a new edition of the pre- 
German, and will shortly .publish, ceding volumes. This panoramic 
Schlegers Course of Dramatic Lec^ view of Parisian society, published 
tureSf in two volumes 8vo. in France under the title of Zel'Vtfiic 

Dodsley’s Annual Register for Parleur^ will thus be completed. 
1814, will be ready for publication Shortly will be published, a new 
in a few weeks. work, entitled Headlong Ilall^ in 

Professor Jameson has just pub- one volume foolscap, 
lished a new edition of Cuvier^s The election for the office of 
Theory of the Earthy with consider- Physician to the City Dispensary, 
able additions. in the room of Dr. Walker resign- 

The future parts of the new edi- ed, took place on Wednesday, the 
tion of Sir William Dugdale's Mo- 6th of December. At the close of 
nasticoHf will be conducted |by John the ballot the numbers were as fol- 
Caley, Esq. Keeper of the Aug- lows: — 

mentation Records, Henry Ellis, For Dr. Uwins . . • S70 

Esq. Keeper of the MSS. in the Dr. Martin . . . 127 

British Museum, and the Rev. Bulk- Majority in favour of - 

ley Bandinel, Keeper of the Bod- Dr. Uwins .... 243 

leian Library at Oxford, the former There is at this time in a course 
sole editor. of preparation for public view, a 

The sixth part of the Portraits Picture of the Site of the ancient 
of Illustrious Persons^ with biogra- Jer4isalemj and the adjacent Country 
phical memoirs by Mr. Lodge, will as seen froui the Mount of Olives at 
be published in a few days. The this day. This picture, which is 
subjects are, Thomas Cromwell, upon a very large scale, is from the 
Earl of Essex; Algernon Percy, penoilofanariistofgreatrespec- 
Earl of Nortbumberland; Matthew tabiliiy, and is painted from the 
Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury; original^^awiiigs of his son, who 
Elizabeth Woodville, Duchess of! travelled: in the East about four 
York; Lord Keeper Coventry; and years ago. It is executed in oil, 
Walter, first Lord Aston. upon aaquareof canvas exceeding 

The Mirror for Magistraiesy edit- a hundred feet in length, and of a 
ed by Joseph Haslew’ood, Esq. with height proportionate ; and hasoc- 
tbe various readings from all pre- cupied three years in painting, 
ceding editions, and numerous il- Those who are aware of the danger 
lustrative notes, is now ready for of such an enterprize, will best ap- 
publication. The impression is li- pri^iate the value of these authon- 
mited to one hundred and siaiy'| drawings: the Turks, those fa- 
copies, nearly the whole of which ^oatic masters of the Holy Land, 
are engaged. esteem the city sacred, and any 

Mr. Bliss has just published the atteoipt of this kind, if unliappily 
second volume of the Aikenoi Oxo- detected^ would have been instantly 
nienseSy and proceeds to press with punished^ according to their laws, 
the third without interruption. with a crjuel and ignominious death. 
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The bare mention of such an un- carried on by three secretaries^ 
deftaliingwill be sufficient to excite Among whom is Mr. C. A, BoTTI- 
the most lively sentiments in its OEit, whose reputation as an emi-' 
behalf. We are persuaded no ef- nent literary character is not un- 
fort of the pencil will he welcomed known to the English reader. The 
with more heartfelt zeal by all who king has not only been graciously ' 
have the advancement of religion pleased to express his satisfaction 
in view; nor can we doubt, that with the efforts of this society, but 
the artist himself, who has so laui^l tempted all letters and packets 
ably bestowed the required portion s^t by it from the payment of post- 
of labour on an undertaking of such ag^. On the 10th of August last, 
public good, will be rewarded with a public meeting was held to cele- 
becoming liberality. brate the first anniversary of this 

Messrs. Burr and Bailisait have institution. From the reports read 
in preparation a large priijt of the^ on this occasion by the secretaries. 
Battle of Waterloo^ it appears, that during the past 

D. Dighton, military piitjtiter to year 11&9 Bibles and 307 Testa- 
H. R. H. the Prince Regent ; 4ze ments had been distributed. The 
28 inches by 19. total receipts of the society amount- 

Among the Continental countri^ ed to 7088 rix-dollars, including a 
which have imitated Greaf^ritlln grant of 500/. (2817 rix-dollars) 
in its societies for the distribution of from the British and Foreign Bible 
the Bible, is Saxony, wherejjlin oc- Society in England, and the ex- 
casion of the visit of the R* pendituretol667,leaving a balance’ 
Pinkerton, in Aug. 1814, ilbti- of 5421 rix-do)lars. We learn also 
tution of this kind was esti^liibed from these reports, that a transla- 
at Dresden. The Count of tion of the 10th Report of the Bri- 

thal-KOiiigsbruck was chofien pre- tish Society was made, by direc- 
sident, and several personiholding tion of the latter, by Mr. Peter 
the highest offices in the itate were Mortimer of Herrnhut ; that 4000 
appointed vjce-presideii|B4md di- copies of it were printed, and were 
rectors. The correspc^p|lfice is expected to produce the best effect. 

ASHIONS. 

LO;^QN FASHIONS. 

PLATE 4.— MORNING OR The trimming is dark blue satin, to 

DRESS. correspond ; it is cut byas, laid 

High dress, composed of double and very full: Ion 

finest dark blue ladies^ cloth ; pliHin sleeve, finished at the wrist 
made up to the throat, but without with satin ; French ruff of very 
a collar, has a slight fulness in the rich lace. Head-dress d la mode de 
back, and falls very much off the Paris; it is a cap composed of 
shoulder; the front 13 tight to the white lace, and ornamented with 
► shape, and the vvaist very short, two rolls of ribbon to correspond : 
FoL No. L I 
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the form of thk cap is in tlieliigh- 
cst degree original. Gloves wiiite 
kid. SandalS' blue kid. 

PLATE 5.— EVENING DRESS. 

A ^bite crape frock over a satin 
slip; tlie frock is superbly oma* 
mented with French Lama work in 
sHvct; the dress is cut very low all 
round the bosom, and the crape 
fronts are open at each side, so as 
to display the white satin one un- 
derneath. The sleeve is an inter- 
mixture of white satin and crape ; 
tlie latter full, the former taste- 
fully ornamented with silver, to 
correspond with the bottom of the 
dress. Head-dress, a white crape 
turban, ornamented with silver and 
a long white feather. Necklace 
and ear-rings of pearl. White kid 
gloves, drawn nearly to the elbow, 
and finished at the top by a quill- 
ing of tull. White satin slippers. 
This frock is also in high estima- 
tion for a ball-dress, with the hair 
full-dressed and pearl ornaments, 
or a comb composed of pearl and 
coloured gems. 

We are indebted to the tasteful 
fancy of Mrs. Bean, of Albemarle- 
street, for both oUr dresses this 
month. 


It having been iniimated to us by se- 
veral of our subscribers, that a few oh- 
servaiioiw on the fashions 6f the month 
would hr a desirable addition to our en- 
gravings^ we beg leave to inform them, 


thata certain portion of our work thall 
in future be devoted to the subject of 
dress. 

Our observations on the English fa- 
shions shall contain an account of every 
thing worthy of the notice of our fair 
readers, which may appear during the 
month, in niorning, dinner, and evening 
dress; as well as the various changes 
that may take place in the promenade 
and carriage costume : nor shall jewel- 
lery be forgotten ; the fashion of jewel- 
lery varies less frequently than any other 
part of female attire, but whenever a 
change doe's take place, our readers shall 
have the earliest information of it. 

Although the French fashions, in their 
present fantastic and unbecoming form, 

I can never appear to our fair country -wo- 
I men worthy of imitation, yet as they 
may feel some curiosity respecting the 
decoration of the French belles, we have 
engaged a correspondent, on whom we 
can rely, to furnish us with a correct ac- 
count of the Parisian fashions, which shall 
appear every other month. 

in addition to our descriptions of 
dresses, &c. we shall give observations 
their form and eilet t, and as these 
will be strictly impartial, our country 
subscribers will be able to judge how far 
I such or such an article of dress is becom- 
ing and tasteful, or otherwise. It may be 
said, w’e promise largely : we are aware 
of it ; but with the opportunities we pos- 
sess, and the indefatigable industry w hich 
we are determined to exert, we hope 
that our subscribers will, at the end of a 
few months, allow that our performance 
has at least kept pace with our promise, 
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P,R,i, 0ec. 14, iBu. || tin, is auhe rather long behind, btfl 
T SHALL now endeavour, my dear shorter ' , in front than they are 
Sophia, to fuiei my promise of worn ; it is trimmed round the bot« 
describing to you the ball dress of tom with four falls of white crape, 
Madame la Dncliesse de — . The richly embroidered in gold, which 
under dress, composed of white sa-li fall one over another; these falls 
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are in and the 

effect is really novel and striking. 
The body fa made very short in 
the wsost, and quite tight to the 
shape ; the front is a stomacher, 
embroidered at each side with gold 
in a light pattern, and laced up 
before with gold cord ; the sleeve 
is very short, and not very full. 
The upper dress, composed of blue 
crapQ, is just short enough to dis- 
play the trimmihg of the under 
one ; it is trimmed round the bot- 
tom with a full band of blue crape, 
which is laid on in three deep 
plaits, and divided at nearly half a 
quarter distance by gold ornaments 
in the form of lilies, but very small. 
The body of the crape dress, plain 
at top, has an easy fulness at the 
bottom of the waist ; the front 
comes down at each side in the 
shape of a handkerchief, and dis- 
plays the white satin stomacher: 
the sleeve, which is very full, is 
composed only of one piece, which 
has, liowever, the ap|)earance of 
three, from the manner in which 
it is formed ; it is drawn in three 
places in draperies, which are fast- 
ened up with gold lilies, and these 
draperies partially display the 
slight embroidery which ornaments 
the bottom of the under sleeve. The 
head-dress, a magnificent bandeau 
of diamonds, with one long white 
ostrich feather. Necklace, a dia- 
mond nigligie and cross, and dia- 
mond ear-rings in the form of 
pearls. tout-etisimbk of this 

clresi^eaaed me much ; it is, 
indeed, the prettiest thing I have 
seen since . I came to Paris for 
eveningdress : butstili itisjiotalto- 
getlier the sort pf thing #hich a 
woman of really elegant taste 
would introduce ; it is overloaded 


with ornament, and that in a style 
too lieavy for a ball-room. 

, With respect' to jewellery, you 
are misinforihedy hay dear Sophia ; 
French taste ^ is 

much better than you suppose it : 
it is true they wear a deal of 
jewellery, and they are fotid of co- 
loured stones, which are certainly 
set in a very glaring manner ; but 
the taste for mere baubles is quite 
exploded, at least in the higher 
circles; their ornaments now are 
all of value. The favourite form 
for necklaces continues to be the 
negligee^ which is composed of 
emeralds, topazes, or any other co- 
loured gem sec in gold and inter- 
mixed with pearl; from this fre- 
quently depends a cross of dia- 
monds, ora locket set with colour- 
ed gems ; some are in the form of 
a heart set with rubies, others, of 
an oval shape, have a bouquet of 
lilies, the leaves formed of eme- 
ralds, Diamond or pearl ear-rings, 
the drops in the shape of pears, 
are most prevalent ; but I have 
seen some in pearl and rose dia- 
monds where the drop was in the 
form of a heart. Our friOnd, Miss 

S , has a pair which arc literally 

clusters of pearl; that is to say, a 
cluster or knob of pearl, nearly the 
size of a hazel-nut, is affixed to the 
ear-ring instead of a drop. This 
modest gem is much worn by the 
Parisian ladies, out of compliment 
to the Duchess d’Angouleme, who 
is known to have a predilection 
for it. Her royal highness's tastes 
are not in general those of her fair 
country-women ; and with all her 
Virtues, with aU lier amiability, she 
is ;far from bethg popular : it is 
said, that this lirises from her par- 
tiality to the English, whose man- 

I « 
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• ners and customs agree with her i 
pure and simple tastes better than | 
those of her own country. On her : 
first arrival, the ladies Rocked to 
pay their respects to her, dressed 
in grande costume j and loaded with 
jewels : she received them with 
much afFabilit}’, but her manners 
were grave, and lier dress, which 
was extremely simple, was quite in 
the English style. I'his was con- 
sidered as a very serious aflVont by 
Madame la Miirechale , Ma- 
dame la Conitcsse , and several 

other Madarnes, who, though they 
had, previous to the Revolution, ex- 
ercised the professions of seni- 
strusses, laundresses, and even 
other trades not quite so reputa- 
ble, yet conceived they had a right 
to be well received at court, and 
accordingly they gave themselves 
the air of appearing before the 
amiable duchess. Tlic next time 
they waited upon her eu deshabiilc, 
but the mischief did uot stop there; 
they abused her taste, accused her 
of a partiality to England prejudi- ’ 
cial to her native country, and di- 
rectly set u]) Maria Louisa, whom 
till then they had detested, as anj 
amiable and unfortunate victim,' 
whom all people of sentiment (a 
quality by the way which all French 
women possess theoretically) must 
love and pity. Tlie duchess has 
since done all she could to concili- 
ate them by a compliance with 
their modes, as iar as her natural 
delicacy and good tast^ would per- } 
mit her to comply with them. She j 
has revived tlie fashion of lappets, 
yvhich are now an indispensable i 
appendage to a court dress, and 
wliich were always worn in the time | 
of licr martyred motlicr. But let rue ! 
conclude tins long digression, and " 
Return to the subject of my letter. 


‘ For balf-dress jewellery, the only 
ornament in estimation is fine coral. 
The French belles have an abso- 
lute passion for it ; bracelets, neck- 
laces, ear-rings, and even orna- 
ments for the hair, are all composed 
of it : it is even worn by a few 
elegantes for evening parties, when 
they are social ones. 

Cloth pelisses, riding-habits, 
capotes^ .^nd spencers, areal] worn 
in the promenade costume. Pe- 
lisses are made tight to the shape, 
with long plain sleeves, and three 
capes in the pelerine form : these 
capes diflt r IVom the pelerine as 
worn in the autumn, for instead of 
being rounded in front, they are 
alwa3's cut in right angles ; and it 
is curious enough, that, notwith- 
standing their alYccted disdain of 
our fashions, the favourite trim- 
ming for pr'Iisscs is hyas satin, 
which is put on plain, and nearly 
half a quarter in depili, as was the 
mode in I.ondon more than a year 
;igo. Kiding-hahits arc little worn, 

I and there is nothing in them worth 
yonr notice ; hut capotes, as the 
fasliionable great-coats are styled, 
would be pretty, were it not for the 
incongruity of satin capes of a dif- 
ferent and often of a glaring co- 
lour ; as, for instance, French rose 
on white, and light green on orange 
cloth. Thec/i/;o/c is made like a 
great -coat, lined with silk, and 
trimmed wiiii satin ; the capes are 
three or sometimes four in num- 
J her, composed entirely of satin, 

I and placed rather more than an 
inch one above another. 

\ Spencers appear to me better 
and more becomingly made than 
any thing else in the walking co- 
stume; they are w'orn in different 
colours, bnt*bhick velvet predomi- 
nates : the waist is very short, the 
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body, tight to the shape, is button- 
ed down the front, and the long 
plain sleeve is simply ornamented 
with blond at the wrist; the spen* 
cer is finished at the waist with a , 
row of deep black lace, which forms ■ 
a kind of jacket, plain in front and - 
full behind ; and a row of black 
lace, which is put full round the 
shoulders, forms a false cape, which 
is very becoming to the shape. 
Low and long ends at the back 
finish this spencer, which is con- j 
sidered as the most fashionable, j 
and usually worn over a dress of I 
English cambric muslin, made in 
the same manner as the chintz dress 
described in my last, except that 
the flounces are not edged with 
ribbon. The bonnet worn with 
this pretty spencer seems to have 
been invented by the genius of bad 
taste. Figure to yourself, my dear 
Sophia, a frightful high-crowned 
bonnet, composed of green velvet 
and trimmed with red ! The top is 
cut in square pieces, which fall a 
little over the crown, and which are 
edged with red ; a hand, composed 
of red and green ribbon lo corre- 
spond, goes round it and fastens it 
under the chin, and it is lined with 
red and green stripes of velvet. 
'I’liis bonnet would he thougiit on 
our stage an extravagant carica- 
ture of Frencli taste, even if worn 
by Mrs. Fulmer, in the West ImUmiy 
who, you may recollect, is always 
extravagantly dressed in the French 
style ; yet, frightful as it is, it is 
much admired here. 

Next to it iti estimation is a bon- 
net of yellow satin, trimmed with 
black velvet ; tlm crown composed 
of intermingled black velvet and 
satin, and tlie front ornamented 
with a quilling of white blond : 


yet rather pretty. The only French 
hats which I think really becoming, 
are those composed of grey velvet 
and lined with white ; they are al- 
ways ornamented with feathers, 
sometimes white, sometimes grey 
and winte: hat feathers are now 
the only ones worn. 

White Merino crape is in high 
estimation for dinner dress, and 
also for the promenade. In the 
former it is trimmed either with 
velvet or ribbon ; for the proine- 
' nade, a short round dress, which 
i displays a rich scolloped flounce 
of work or lace round the petticoat, 
is most fashionable. Furs are less 
worn than tliey have been for some 
winters past; muifs are seen occa- 
sionally in the promenades, but 
their number is very limited. 

There is no alteration in the form 
of dinner dress since 1 wrote last, 
but the materials have altered a 
little ; velvet is partially worn, sa- 
I tin not at all, but rich worked nius- 
; lin,stoutsarsuet, and Merino crape, 
i are universal. . 

I'rains ate revived for full dress, 
bal Is excepted . The favourite mate- 
rials for full dress are, silver striped 
gauze, and white or coloured crapes 
trimmed with I .aina work : the bo- 
dies tire ail made similar to the 
dancing dress 1 have described; 
but some /;c//r.>, who dislike a sto- 
macher, substitute a while satin 
body, trimmed with blond, in its 
stead. If the stomacdier is worn, 
it is of course embroidered to cor- 
respond with the trimming. 

And now, my dear Sophia, as I 
know you are a connoisseur in caps, 
1 shall close iny letter by a de- 
scription of some wdiicb are es- 
teemed tbe^ most fashionable in 
half-dress. 


(bis bonnet, though too showy, is First, the torque d la d\i7igouleme, 
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composed of white lace satin 
intermixed, tl»e lower part a mob, 
on which is placed a round and ra- | 
ther liigh crown ; the mob is lace, • 
and the crown satin ; two pieces of ! 
white satin, cut something in the’! 
form of half- handkerchiefs, aiid' 
edged with lace, are placed round 
the crown in such a manner that 
you see only the top of it^ a band 
and bow of white satin, and a full 
quilling of lace or blond round the 
face, finish this cap. The one 
next to it in estimation is also a 
mob of rich worked muslin ; the j 
crown is composed of tlie same ma- 
terials ; it is round, and not very 
high ; it is full in the front, and the 
top is e{lgc(l with lace ; a full plait- 
ing of blond, and a bunch of winter [ 
flowers at the side, finish it. But 
the prettiest 1 have yet seen, is a 
kind of clonbie cap, if I may be 
allowed the exjjression ; it is what 


we Woiild cdH a ccttnge cap in the 
crown, and a mob in the lower 
part : it is also composed of rich 
worked muslin, the upper part 
tastefully ornamented with lace in 
waves; it is finislied by a band of 
white lace edged w'ith yiink, a pink 
bow on one side, and a hunch of 
roses; the front trimmed with a 
narrow lace set on plain round the 
mob, except just on the forehead, 
where it is very full. Adieu ! dear 
Sophia ; I have just room to say, 
that I am always your 

Eudocia. 

I had forgotten what you wdll 
consider as very c^ssential, the fa- 
shionable colours for the month : 
they are dark lirown, yellow shot 
j with green, crimson, the darkest 
bottle green, celestial blue, pale 
lavender, and that incongruous 
mixture, green and orange shot. 
Once more, adieu ! 


floetrp 


TO WELLINGTON. 

Arthur, dread clncfor Waterlro, 

Who lore from nil* Napolcoids brow 
The wreath of gory iunrel, 

ObtainM by decp-inlliciing woe«5, 

Alike entail’d on friends and foes, 

Willi whom alike he’d quarrel. 

JSiclson hath re-appear’d in ihce ; 

On France, by land, as he by sea, 
Thou’si Briiain’i, vengeance hurl’d : 
Thou ill her eali \\i ut*si nobly forth. 
And, both by valour and by w<jrtb, 
Ke.slot’dsl a tott’rijig world, 

Laid’st low bis fJoughly cuirassiers, 

Atu\ s^iaril iuiperiut, which for years 
Upheld his guiiiy sway ; 

O’erthrew’st his other chosen bands, 
Keserv’d to fall by British hands. 

In one terrific day. 

Join’d with t/iy name, in ev’ry clime, 
Whilst there shall ought remain of timej 
That (1(1^ will live in story ; 

And grateful Europe, with delight. 

Thy proudest titles thus recite; 

Our Saviour — BrUaiu*s glory V 
J. Hill. 


THE SNOW SCENE. 

II By J. M. LACKY. 

] All nigh! the snow hud fallen fast, 

I No wind was heard, no bitter blast 
Had drifted iicap on hea: 
jj When morning came, a scene was there, 
A dazzling scene, as bright and fair 
A.s [liciures form'd in sleep. 

Each shrub and tree w'asclad in white. 
In iriilh it was a beauteous sight, 

A wedding robe Uicy wore ; 

Bill soon the north wind rudely blew, 
Thcli' robes of snow then swiftly flciv. 
And leli them as before. 

Met bought it emblem’d earthly bliss, 
\Vh(»se airy frost-work like to this. 

When roars the storm of fate, 

I Shrinks from the blast’s unkindly pow’r, 

I' Whilst man laments rnisfortune^s hour. 
And joy’s uncertain date. 
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TO OUR READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Supplemenlary Number to the First Series of the Repository annoiwced in 
ovr last, containing a General Index and an Appendix to the Retrospect <f Politics, 
will be published on the 1st of March. We thertfore suggest the propriety of with- 
holding the 1 ^th volume from the binder till that time. 

Publishers, Authors^ Artists, and Musical Composers, are requested to transmit 
announcements of works which they may have in hand, and we shall cheerfully insert 
them, as we have hitherto done, Jree cf expence. AVty musical vubUMions also, if 
a copy be addressed to the publishes^ shall be duly noticed in our Review; and extracts 
from new books, of a moderate length and of an interesung vatiir^ suitable for our 
Selections, wilt be acceptable. 

We assure A Subscriber, qf the justice of whose observations we are fully sensi- 
ble, that it shall be our constant endeavour to gratify every class of readers, without 
sacrificing the interest of the one to the wishes of another. 

We have handed the letter of Mr. Grossc to the gentleman to whose department 
it belongs, who sets no reason to change the opinion already expressed on the subject 
to which it refers. The insertion of this letter would merely open a door to a contro- 
versy, from which our readers could reap neither amusement nor instruction. 

Several articles from our industrious correspondent Somerset shall appear in 
our next. 

We hope soon to reinstate ourselves in the good graces of our poetical corre- 
spondents, who may rely upon receiving the earliest attention. 

Communications on every subject calculated to amuse, to interest, or to inform, 
are earnestly solicited. 


Persons who reside abroad, and who wish tobesnp)dicd wit i> this Work every Month ns 
iniblishcd, may have it sent to them, free Postag^e, to Kew York, Halifax, (iuehec, and 
to any Part of the West Indies, at £\ iss. per Annum, by Mr. Thorn mill, of the Gcttcral 
Post-Office, at No. 21, Sherborne- Lane ; to Ramburg^h, Lisbon, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Malta, or 
any Part of the Mediterranean, at £a 128. per Auiiuiii, by Mr. Sii:it.tKANT, of the General 
Post-Office, at No. 23, Sherborne- lane ; and to the Cape of Good Hope, or any part of the 
East Indies, by Mr. GvY, at the East- India House. The money to he paid at the time of 
subscribing', for either 3, 9, or 1 9 months. 
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GOTHIC COTTAGE. 


racter. Where there are remains 
of early cottages, we find some f ea- 
tures similar to the large buildings 
situated near them. 7'he master- 
workmen probably built for them- 
selves dwellings upon the princi- 
ples of the edifices on which they 
were employed ; so that Gothic 
embellishments were not uncom- 
mon ill small buildings, and, if we 
may judge of former by very com- 
mon practices in the present day, 
and by the mode of such buildings 
a century ago, the introduction of 
Gothic ornaments in cottages may 
be supported even on the authority 
of early examples. Many ancient 
farm-houses and old manorial build - 
ings present curious copies of the 
porches and other parts of the 
churches of the neighbourhood ; 
even the peculiarities in the framing 
of the timbers are imitated, and the 
ornaments in many instances adopt- 
ed, not immediately perhaps from 
the churches themselves, but from 
the buildings that followed those 
coeval with their originals ; for, 
until a late period, when the great 
improvements of our roads made 
way for innovations of all kinds, 
architectural taste travelled at a ve- 
ry slow' pace, and in those places that 
are far from cities and manufactur- 
ing tovHos, a very early character 
of building still exists favourable to 
the sup|)ort of the hypothesis. 

The plate annexed is a design 
for a small Gothic building. It 
consists ot a parlour and dining- 
room, a kitchen, scullery, and lar- 
der, with four bed- rooms. The 
servants' apartments are some steps 
lower than the otlier rooms, and 
being of a less height, they appear 
to occupy only one story, forming 
a sub-building to the principal one. 


The cellars are under the dining- 
room and parlour. Where the si- 
tuation is favourable to this design, 
a comfortable habitation for a very 
small family would be obtained at 
a reasonable ex pence. 

The cottage ornce, the casino, 
or the villa, should be designed with 
a studied reference to the spot on 
whicli either is to be erected ; for 
circumstances of combination will 
make some features to be desired, 
and others to be avoided, tliat wholly 
depend on localities and surround- 
ing scenery. There are also con- 
siderations respecting the situation 
desirable for a house that deserve 
the most careful attention, as they 
are intimately connected w'ith sa- 
lubrity and comfort. Of these the 
foremost are, dryness of soil, with 
the conveniencics of drainage and 
the means fora plentiful supply of 
good water. A judicious writer on 
architecture, who, if not an an- 
cient, is the oldest of the modern 
authors on that subject, urges forci- 
bly and quaintly this doctrine: — 
‘‘ Be sure,” he says, “ to build only 
where good water is to he had free- 
ly, and where you can as freely 
get rid of it.” Notwithstanding 
the intelligibility and simplicity of 
this rule, it is not unfrequently neg- 
lected; and, at this moment, there 
are many dwellings, otherwise de- 
sirable, that owe the want of occu- 
pancy to dampness and the scanty 
supply of perhaps even bad water. 
Buildings of this kind being insu- 
lated, require shelter from adjacent 
trees or rising ground, to protect 
them from winds that are most pre- 
vailing, powerful, or unhealthy. 
It is therefore desirable, that the 
house should be so placed as to be 
benefited by them, and also that 
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the sun may visit the apartments 
accordin<r as his presence may be 
wished for at the different periods 
of tile (lay. For the latter purpose, 
supj)osinfr the house to be square, j 
an 1 the corners presented to the 
chief points of the compass, the j 
morning rooms may ht on the south- 
east and south-west sides, the din- 
ner-room to the nortli-east, and tiie 
offices on tlie north-west. Thus 
the rooms of frequent use com- 
mand a variety of temperature from 
the morning and evening sun, and 
tlie dining-room is situated so as ■ 
not to be inconvenienced on its 
decline, at wliicli time it is usually 
occupied, and its coolness in a 
summer residence is a comfort well 
appreciated. A house thus placed, 
or within a point or two of this di- 
rection, will receive tlie advantage 
of the sun’s beams on every side, 
and be therefore rendered more 
dry than a different mode of placing 
it admits ; for as no side is directly 
to the north, the sun may be said 
to travel round it. 

As a country residence, however 
commodious and tasteful, is de- 
pendent on the soil by wiiich it is 
surrounded for beauty and exter- 
nal effect and embellishment, that 
of a good quality ought carefully ! 
to be selected ; and there are few 
criteria of tins so demonstrative 
as the herbage, and its ncigiibour- | 
ing trees and shriihs. A vigorous 
and luxuriant growth of plants 
speedily conforms to the proprie- 
tor’s wishes in the distribution and 
arrangement of his grounds, and 
yearly effects both variety and pro- 
gressive improvement; but a bad 
soil yields only mortification and 
disappointment to the possessor, 
if he hopes to hnd the creative 


images of his fancy realized, or a 
fair return for his care, expence, 
and labour. 

I The four indispensable requisites 
for the situation of a country resi- 
dence, its soil, water, escape of the 
j latter, and the aspectof thebuildin 
itself, being considered, it will be 
proper to notice other essentials, 
which, though of a secondary na- 
! ture, are of importance to its plea- 
I surabic intention. The roads by 
I which it is surrounded, and the 
: communication with a city, a town, 

: or large village, should he such as 
I will afford pleasant rides and walks, 

; and allow the supply of necessaries, 
j which small grounds cannot pro- 
duce in themselves, ai»d for which 
there is frequent need. The ca- 
sualties also, and indispositions to 
which the members of a famil}’ are 
subject, render it proper tiiat it 
should not be far removed from 
I medical aid ; and few proprietors 
[' would choose to he a considerable 
i distance from a cliurch, which, if 
I situated beyond a mile (unless a 
j carriage is used for conveyance), 
too readily admits excuses for the 
nee:lectof relijxions duties. These 
considerations apply to every house, 
and notwithstanding all may not 
be of equal weight with every in- 
dividual, no site should l)e*adopt('?d 
without giving to each a careful 
attention. 

The result being favourable, and 
tlie surrounding scenery affording 
those beauties which constitute tlie 
charm of the country, it will then 
be proper to determine on the cha- 
racter and form of the house itself ; 
its size being determined by the 
number and qfiality of the family, 
and by the nature of its approjtri- 
ation : the peculiar features of tlie 
K 2 
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spot itself) or the natural cliaraeter 
of the country, will properly give 
the tone to the building to be erect- 
ed. If the spot be low and secluded, 
overspread by large and embower- 
ing trees, and skirted by shrubs 
that altogether divide the appear- 
ance of the ground into small parts, 
the thatched cottage will be in 
harmony with its compact and rural 
situation ; if it be a plain, embel- 
lished with tall aspiring trees, 
particularly a mixture of the pine, 
larch, and fir, with the oak and 
elm, and the distant scenery com- 
posed of long ranges of lofty hills 
and the spires of towns or ci- 
ties, the features of the architec- 
ture should be Grecian, as the pre- 
vailing lines of its character har- 
monize botli with the broad base 
on which it stands, and the spiry 
forms by which it is surrounded, 
with all the advantages of proper 
opposition without the extremes of 


contrast, between which distinc-^ 
tioris lies all that taste requires to- 
wards the beauty of its linear com- 
position. 

Upon similar principles, if the 
ground be part of a* bill and the 
! forms of the trees more round, or 
j the situation broken and romantic, 
the Gothic of massive or delicate 
forms may be used : the former 
where the efl'ect is rocky, bold, and 
prominent; and the latter when 
its parts are polished and refined. 

As trees frequently operate as a 
scale by which we jn lge the size 
of objects connected with them, the 
magnitude and elevation of those 
j near which a building is to be 
erected should be properly consi- 
dered, and indeed drawn with the 
designs of the building, on paper, 
that a defect may not occur, which 
sometimes liappens when the sur- 
rounding objects of the landscape 
are not sufficiently regarded. 


ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 

No. I. 

SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. 


The interest in its favour which 
the growing excellence of archi- 
tecture lias obtained, renders every 
newiy erected public, and many 
private buildings, the subjects of 
critical observation : it is presum- 
ed, therefore, that an examina- 
tion of the peculiar beauties ami 
defects of such edifices as may 
be preeminent in an architectu- 
ral point of view, will be accept- 
able to all readers of taste and edu- 
cation* Literature, painting, and 
music, have their commentators, 
who ably give tlie clue to profes- 
sional criri(*isin, afi'ording to I'nem 
au increased advantage of specula- 


tory investigation, and imparting 
the principles peculiar to each, by 
which its merits have been more 
fully appreciated and understood, 
and consequently better relished 
and encouraged. With a view of 
the subject embracing both its ge- 
j neral interest and the advancement 
I of architectural information, it is 
proposed that public buildings also 
shall, as they present themselves, 
be the subject of liberal criticism 
under the head of this paper, the 
object of which will be to guide the 
judgment of the amateur, and to 
1 develope the principles of the art 
] itself. Some observations may oc-r 
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casionally be found not altogether 
unworthy of the notice of the young 
artist, as they result from a careful 
study of the theory and practice of 
theGreeks, the Romans, and the Ita> 
Hans, in their architectural works ; 
and of the peculiarities of the style | 
termed Gothic, the long-cherished | 
ornament of our own country. A | 
brief sketch of the encouragement i 
vrhich the art has received in Eng- | 
land will form an useful prelimi- 
nary, and prejoare the reader to 
view many edifices both with the 
eye of an architect and antiquary ; ' 
in many instances, indeed, true 
taste requires that the knowledge 
of both should be inseparable. 

From a very remote time, within 
the a;ra of Christianity up to the ' 
reformation in our religion. Go- > 
thic architecture advanced with it, * 
and w^as cultivated by the same i 
zeal and talents that promulgated ; 
its holy doctrines. Constantine | 
himself, and the devout of his em- I 
pire, were anxious to abandon ! 
those systems of building which re- j 
minded the proselyte of early ha- 
bits and practices : they therefore 
adopted for the foundation of their 
temporal church, a plan which ■ 
was an image of their spiritual ! 
comfort and consolation ; for, not- | 
withstanding the instrument usedj 
for the crucifixion was liitherto 
the type of disgrace and infamy, 
both with the Romans and the Jews, 
the cross speedily became the me- 
morial of salvation, and was held in 
religious veneration by the early 
Christians. The blow that was fa- 
tal to established art, elicited the 
spark of vitality in a new character 
of building : the style indeed was 
barbarous ; it was, however, great 
in feature and solemn in effect 3 and 


being unlike the regular and sys- 
tematic temples of the heathen, 
both in form and use, the young 
convert was not reminded of the 
religious rites of his forefathers. 
This plan and manner of building 
I were adopted with avidity in all the 
' countries where Christianity was 
’ established ; and were cultivated in 
proportion to the advancement of 
; religion, and to the persecutions it 
: repeatedly experienced, until we 
i find architecture in great decay in 
! the tenth century, when both were 
[ disturbed by the victorious arms of 
the pagans, who left the Christian 
world but little leisure or liberty 
to cultivate them. So soon, how- 
ever, as these troubles were quiet- 
ed, and the feudal system existed 
in its complete state, and before it 
was deranged by the Conquest, 
Anglo-Saxon architecture received 
greatencouragement fromthespirit 
for building that prevailed among 
tiie, clergy and the temporal lords, 
j It also obtained a considerable iin- 
! petus from the composition made 
by the bishops with the barons re- 
specting the endowment of the first 
rural churches, which added to the 
; zeal of the lords an interest in 
building churches, that in a short 
time became numerous, and even- 
tually produced the parochial divi- 
sion nearly as we find it in the pre- 
sent day, if we except some small 
alteration made in the metropolis 
during the reigns of Queen Anne 
and George I. The ecclesiastical 
laws of Edward the Confessor, in 
an eminent degree, protected and 
benefited the clergy and the 
church ; and the architecture of 
the time participated in the foster- 
ing results of his piety. 

After the Norman conquest. Go- 
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thic architecture continued to feel 
an encouraging patronage, and the 
debased vestiges of the Roman mo- 
del became neglected for a more 
systematic arrangement in build- ! 
ing. Tlie best examples of this ! 
architecture are to be found in the | 
cathedrals and conventual churches 1 
of the Anglo-Normans built in the | 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. — 
With the progressive advancement 
of religion and literature, ecclesi- 
astical architecture improved also. 
The leisure of the monks, and the 
riches which Bowed in upon the 
cimrch, uniting with the emulation 
pf the bishops and abbots to sur- 
pass each other in the magnificence 
and beamy of their establishments, 
tended to promote the cultivation 
both of design and construction, 
and eventnally enabled them to 
execute the most daring works of 
the imagination. These possibly 
found an additional incentive in the 
effects which their noble edifices 
had upon the minds of the [)ious, 
sublime and supertiatural as they 
must appear to iliern in those ages, 
when the ignorance of the many 
was fostered, because it supplied | 
the avarice and indulged the pride j 
and ambition of the few. Tliat I 
the magnitude, the intricacy, and 
the scientific construction of the 
cathedrals and conventualchurches, | 
inspired the minds of the devout | 
with awe and veneration, and were j 
used for the furtlierance of the most | 
absurd superstitions, there can be 
little doubt, since we find it no un- 
usual tiling among the monks to 
declare, that the saints themselves 
were interested in these edifices. 
The cathedral of Westminster in 
particular, as they averred, was per- 
sonally visited by St. Peter, and 


by him consecrated to his owm ho- 
nour ; by which, indeed, the ab- 
bots were cheated of their conse- 
cration dues, but they fully com- 
pensated themselves by no very 
^ modest impositions upon the poor 
fishermen of the river, for yearly 
j supplies of Thames salmon^\ The 
clergy, who from its infancy had 
protected this peculiar style of : r- 
chitecture, and who for voan y < <:n- 
turies were tl o at/io arciiitects of 
their day, cominue?] to study and 
establish its ])rincij;it and to su- 
perintend the execiuioii of their 
own designs; nor did they fail to 
obtain from other countries the aid 
of talent, and of such inventions 
as were suited to the object of their 
pursuit. In times of peace, when 
they could apply securely the 
riciies of the church to new erec- 
tions, or in additions to the already 
advanced edifices, they proceeded 
with vigour ; if disturbed by foreign 
broils, or by the civil factions of 
the country, they retired to their 
studies, and more peaceable times 
profited by their application. 

Reaping the advantages of digni- 
' fied church and state preferments, 
impressed with the love of learning, 
and emulous to render it respecta- 

* The priests of the convent of West- 
minster, in 1231 , insisted upon receiving 
the lithe of all the Thames salmon caught 
every year, maintaining, that St. Peter 
himself had consecrated the abbey, and 
so endowed it ; and the p*)or parson of Ro- 
j therhithe, who resisted this demand, he 
himself having a taste for this noble fish, 
was molcted a half, for the fable at that 
time was credited; and it has since been 
! maintained, that a scarcity of that fish 
was efi’ecied as a curse by divine wrath 
upon the ungodly fishermen, for not 
briiigitig the tithe salmon to the abbey. . 
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bleancl rt^spected, the clergy even- 
tually fostered, with tlic tenderest 
care, vvi;atcver aided its advance- 
ment, and by their zeal and in- 
terest with pnnces and govern- 
ments, enriched those schools of 
literature, Oxford and Cambridge, 
that have proved splendid conser- 
vators of Gothic art, and noble 
cherishers of the human intellect, 
which, under their influence, has 
advanced all that so highly adorns 
society in the present day, placing 
this country in the situation of 
equality with the genius and lite- 
rarary talent of every state in Eu- i 

I 

With the reformation in religion, ! 
the church lost much of its riches j 
and more of its patronage of art;j 
the suhsequeut contests on particu- 
lar tenets caused a rapid augmen- 


tation of its calamities, and the 
same motive perhaps which l ad 
twelve centuries before induced 
the church to adopt the style t .at 
was now perfected under its pio- 
tection, forcibly operated to ba- 
nish it altogether, and to let in that 
I perversion of the Roman or Italian 
: style that w^as so prevalent in tlie 
reign of Elizabeth, to whom no- 
thing that bore the relish of catlio- 
licism was tolerable. It may be 
perceived, that w'orks executed in 
the reign of Henry VII. promised 
a decline of Gotinc art, not more 
i by the exuberance of its ornainenr, 

, than by that infallible testimony t'f 
decay, wbicli in art and seieiic'.-; 
manifests itself, when the possible 
is substituted Tor the probable, and 
the fallacious for the true. 


CllRONOLOtRCAL SURVEY OF THE MOST EMINENT ARTISTS TO 
THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


C Continued 
SCULPTORS. I 

Schools of Sculpture, | 

The schools of sculpture which 
arose from the time of Daedalus 
were the following ; — 

I. lief ore the Cornuteucement of the 

Olympiads, 1 

1. The school of Crete, founded 
by Daedalus. 

2. The school of JEgina, found- 
ed by Smilis. 

3. The school of Rhodes. Found- 
er unknown. 

4. TheschoolofSicyon, founded 
by Dipcenus and Scyllis. 

II. ^fter the Commencement of the 

Olympiads, 

1. The school of Chios, founded 
by Malas. 

2. The school of Corinth, found- 
.ed by Euchirus. 


from p. HJ 

3. Thescliool of Argos, founded 
by Aristod'cCmon. 

4. The school of Lacedaemon, 
founded by Gitiadas. 

5. The seliool of Athens, found- 
ed by Phidias and Praxiteles. 

6. The school of Sicyon, found- 
ed by Polycletus and Lysippus. 

The two last schools, tl)ose of 
Athens and Sicyon, were the most 
eminent. By Da?dalus tlm art was 
first transferred from Athens to 
Crete, and by Dipamus and Scyl- 
lis it was again carried back to Si- 
cyon, in Greece. From the school 
of Sicyon proceeded that of Argos ; 
and the latter formed, by means of 
its Eladas, the great sculptor Phi- 
dias, the founder of the renovated 
Athenian school. 
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SCULPTORS ; PERIOD IN WHICH 
THEY FLOURISHED ; PRINCIPAL 
WORKS AND MERITS. 

Djcdalus, of Athens and Crete. Before 
the commenceiiientof the Olympiads. 
A Hercules, in wood, at Corinth. He 
was the father of Grecian vsculpturc, 
and was the hrst who released the art 
from the stiflhess and hardness of the 
Egyptian style. His statues, though 
rudely executed, had a divine ex- 
pression. I 

Endceus, of Athens and Crete. Before 
the Olympiads. Pallas Athene, a co- 
lossal figure, in a sitting posture, exe- | 
cuied in w'ood, and placed in the 
Acropolis at Athens. 

Smilis, of iEgina. Before the Olym- 
piads. Juno, at Samos ; Juno, at Ar- 
gos; both in wood. 

Dipcenus, of Crete and Sicyon. About 
the commencement of the Olympiads, 
Pallas, at Cleone. Anapis, Mnasi- 
nons, Hilaira, and Pha^be, in ebony, 
at Argos. Apollo, Diana, Hercules, 
Pallas, vii Sicyon. 

ScvLLis, of Crete and Sicyon. — See Di- j 

PffiNUS. I 

Learciics, of Rheggio. Olympiad 5 — ^ 
20. Jupiter, in bronze, near the Chal- 
cia'kus at Sparta. 'J’he inosi ancient | 
statue of bronze in Greece, but of 
wrought metal. • 

Doryclidas, of Lacedtemon. Olymp. j 
5 — 20. Themis, in the Allis, near 
Olympia. 

Medon, of Lacedienion. Olymp. 5 — 
20. Pallas, in complete armour, at 
Olympia. 

Dontas, of Lacedaemon. Olymp. 5 — 20. 
The battle between the Gods and Ti- 
tans on the pediment of the temple of 
Juno at Olympia. Hercules defend- 
ed by Pallas in the contest with Ache- 
lous, who is protected by Mars ; of 
cedar and gold. 

GiTiADAS, of Lacedaemon. Olymp. 5- 
20. Pallas, in. bronze; tw^o tripods 
with Venus and Diana, likewise in 
bronze, at Sparta. 


Angelion, of Sicyon. Olymp. 1 0 — 25. 
Apollo, of colossal size, at Delos. 

Tect/eus, of. Sicyon* Olymp. 10 — 25. 
— See Angelion. 

Clegetas, of Crete. Olymp, 10 — 25. 

Aristocles, of Crete. Olymp. 15 — 30. 
Fight between Hercules and Antiope 
the Amazon, at Elis. 

Laphaes, of Arcadia. Olymp. 15 — 30. 
Apollo, at Ailgira, in Achaia. Hercu- 
les, in wood, at the same place. 

I Theocles, of Lacedaemon. Olymp. 15 
>30. The Hesperides, in bronze and 
gold, at Olympia. He exhibited the 
first instance of the use of two metals 
together in sculpture. 

Chartas, of Lacedaemon. Olymp. 20 
—30. 

Syadras, of Lacedaemon. Olymp. 20 
—30. 

Malas, of Chios. Olymp. 10 — 25. An- 
terior to this school of artists, conti- 
nued from the great-grandfather to 
the great- grand children, flourished 
one Glaucus, of Chios, to whom is at- 
tributed the invention of casting 
bronze. 

Micciaoes, of Chios. Olymp. 20 — 35. 

Anthermcs, of Chios. Olymp. 30 — 
45. Many works in Chios, Delos, and 
l-icsbos. 

Bli’alus, of Chios. Olymp. 40 — 55. 
The first person ilicalioii of the goddess 
Forluiri. The poet Hi))ponax. Many 
works in Delos, Chios, and Le-.bos, 
most of vvhicli were afterwards carried 
to the Palalinus at Rome. A Diana, 
at Jasos. 

Anthermus, of Chios. Olymp, 40 — 
55. — See Bupalus, 

Pythidorus, of Thebes. Olymp. 30 — 
40. 

Bathycles, of Magnesia. Olymp. 30 
— 40. The celebrated throne of 
Apollo at Amyclae, in bronze, and 
partly gilt. He was the first artist 
known to have represented great ac- 
tions in basso relievo. 

Euchirus, of Corinth. Olymp* 10- 
20. Several persons oflering sacrifice. 
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Diijutades, of Corinth. Olyrnp, 15 — 
30, The portrait of his daughter^ 
lover, in clay. 

ELL'S, ol Corinth. Olymp. 15 — 30. 
The inscriptions on ihe shrine of the 
Kypselus, carved of cedar and inlaid 
with gold and ivory. In this shrine 
we meet with the earliest specimen of 
inlaid carved work. 

Damohhon, of Messene. Olymp. 20 — 
35. Juno Liicina, in wood, with head, 
hands, and feet of marble, at iEgira, 
in Achiiia. Mercury and Veiins, in 
wood, at Megalopolis, in Arcadia. 
This artist furnishes the. first example !! 
of the partial empio} incut of marble | 
in figures. | 

Aristoi».i;mon, <d’ Argos. Olymp. 50 
— 70. lie executed ilie fight between 
Apollo ami Iltrcnles carrying off the i 
tripod from Delphi. 

MENEciT/r.MLs, of Naupacins. Olymp. ! 
50 — 70. Diana, in ivory and gold, at | 
f 'oelydon, A calf executed entirely ;j 
!>y this artist was highly celebrated. !| 
lie furni.shed the carlie>t instance of 
s<:ni[)iure in ivory and gold that we are 
aerprainted with. I le was likewise the 
first writer known to us on the subject 
of his art. 

Callon, of Ki.ib. Olymp. 45- — GO, 
Thirty statues of young Me.sscnians, 
together with their instructor and a 
flute-player, in brass. Mercury, in 
brass, at Olympia. 

SroMiiJs. Olymp. 15 — fiO. 

isoMis. Olymp. 45 — 03. Procle.s, a 
prii:e-figlilei. 

O.vATAs, of Angina. Olymp. 50 — 05. 
Hercules, ten ells in height, in bronze, 
in the Allis. Nine Greeks ilrawing 
lots to decide w'hich of them is tf) go 
out to fight Hector; Hercules; itler- 
cury — all in the Altis. ('eres. Apol- 
lo, in bronze. 

8 1 MON, of A2gina. Olymp. 55 — 70. 
Morychus. 

Anaxagoiia.s, of iPgina. Olyrnp. 00 — 
75. Jupiter, dedicated by the (Greeks 
asseinbjed at the bailie of Pla ;ca, at 

• Elis. 

f \>L T. No. IL 


Glalcias, of iEgina. Olymp. 60 — 75. 
Hiero, king of Syracu.*^e, in his cha- 
riot, at Elis. Tlieagenes of Tbasos, 
in the Altis. 

Socrates, of Thebes. Olymp. 60 — 75. 
Cybele, executed by him and Arisfo- 
medes, and dedicated by Pindar; in 
the temple of that goddess at Thebes. 

Aristomedes, of Thebes. Olymp. 00 
— 75. — See Socrates. 

Ascauls, of Thebes. Olymp. 60 — 75. 
The wreathed Jupiter at £iis. 

Pythagoras, of Rheggio. Olymp. 60 
—75. 

Glaucl's, of Messene. Olymp. 60 — 75. 
A hor^e, in bronze. Amphitrite, Nep- 
tune, and Vesta, in the Altis. 

Djonvsils, of Rheggio. Olymp. 65 — 
SO. Several hor-es, in bronze, in the 
Altis. 

Calamis, of Sicyon. 01ym[). 65 — 80. 
Young children in the attitude of en- 
treat v, and a Viciniy, in the Allis. 
Ap<»li!> .Mexicacos at Alliens. Venus 
at Athens. A beardless Apollo, in 
gold and ivory, at Sicyon. Alcmcna 
at Rome. Horses, and other animals 
of extraordinary beauty. 

Demeas, of Croloira. Olytnp. 65 — 80. 
;i jMiio of Crotona^ at Elis. 

: Agenou, of Athens. Olymp. 70—80. 

I Hurmodlus and Aristogiton at Alliens. 

•j Ei.AO.vs, of Argos. Olymp. 75 — 85. 
Hercules. 

! Agelaoas, of Argos. Olymp, 80 — 90. 
i! Jupiter on Mount Mionie. Hor.se.s, in 
bronze. Cleosilienes in his car, at Elis 
Timasitheus in lite. Altis. A iMua;. 

J^iiiDivs, a Dopil oi* Eliulas, *>( Athens. 
Olytiij). 8.] — 93. Pallas .-VtliCne, in 
gc»Id ami ivory, in the At.ropohs at 
Athene Juj»ilcr, in gohl and ixou'y, 
at Olympia, Dindymcne; Venus 
Urania, in niiiible ; Apollo, iu bronze ; 
Pallas, in brcmze, in the Acropolis — 
all at Athens. The second Amazon 
in the temple of Ephesus. His works 
display an anlcMr*. puiviult of ideal 
beauty, s iblimity, dignity, and ener- 
gv, togeiher with grandeur of style in 
the execution. 

1 . 
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PoLYCLETUs. piipil i*f Agelailiif?, nf Si- at Rome. A cow, in bronze. .Inpitt r, 

cyon. Olyrnp. 85—03. A colossal Thetis, Hemora, Achilles, MtiMnon, 

.Tuiio, in goM ami ivor\vat Argos. The Ulysses, Heleiius, Paris, Diouied, Mc- 

ceifbrated Canon. Diadumcnos. Two nelaus, and Deiphobns — all ai Olyin- 

Caiiephori. The firsl Amazon in the pia. 

tcin[)lc of Ephesus. Apollo. Diana. Alcamlnes, of Athens. Olyinp. 87 — 
Laiona Ml Argos. Venus at Sparta. 97. liattle of the Lapitha? and (’en- 

Thc works of this artist also prove an taurs, in the leniple of dupitcr at 

ardent solicitude after ideal perfec- Olympia. Hecate triformis. Venus 

ti(m ; they are characterized by the and Juno in Attica. Mars and Bac- 

hi.^hcst beauty and grace, and by a chus at Athens. 

grand, and at the same time finished, Agoracritus, of Paros. Olymp. 87 — 
style in the execution. 97. His work.s also decorated the pe- 

Froni the accounts left us by the diment of the temple of Jupiter at 

ancients, for example, by Pliny and jj Olympia. Venus, nictaniorphosed 
l*ausanias, of the two truly sublime !! into Nemesis, at Rhamnus. 
n: lists Pliidias and Polycletus, vve Colotes, of Athen.s. 01\mp. 87 — 97. 
learn that Ju[)iier was the muster- He was employer!, like the preceding 

piece of the one, and Juno of the other. artists, for the temple of Jupiter. I’he 

In the execution ol’ female figures, | shield of Pallas. /Esculapius, in ivory. 
Polyjcletus excels Phidias. The art of j; Theocosmos, of Mcgara. Olymp. 87 
painting, in more modern times, exhi- — 97. A Jupiter, in gold, ivory, ami 

bitvS a similar parallel in Michael An- clay, at Megara. He assist c.d Phidias 

gelo and Rujihael, To this highest in the throne of Jupiter at Olympia, 

ideal in the male, as well as the female Callicles, •f Megara. Olyinp. 87 — 
figure, ail the preceding ages of art 97. Diagoras, the prize-fighier. («na- 

had aspired; and all the succeeding iho, a hoy, at Elis, 

ones have not ri.scn above it. For this Manda'.cs, of Pa*oii. Olyinp. 87 — 97. 
rca.son the highest perfection of the A Victory, at kJ is. 
plastic art niu.st be fixed only in the I Antithanes. Olytnp. 87 — 97. Ahorse, 
time of ]Miidia.s and Polycletus. Down in bronze, 
to Praxitclc' and Ly.^ippus the art was Hegias. Olymp. 87 — 97. 
improved merely in the u'eiuil of the I Canacucs, of Sicnmui. Olymp. 90 — 
execution. Jloth Mvion and Senpa^ i )0(). Apedio at Miletus; Apollo at 

?ec]n to have ^hone rather by lugldv | 'I hebes ; both slaiuts of gold and ivo- 

finished exet 111 ion than by i<lc':d excel- p rv, Aniioj>e, of gold ami ivory, at 

Icnee. i Sicyon. 'riiiriy statues, with Palru- 

Myhov, of Alhens. Olymp. 85—97. « elcs. 

He* ate, in woiid, at ^Egina. Eriiiiva, ! Lycius. Olymp. 90 — 100, A boy 
the poetess. Apollo, in bronze, at ' blowing- a fire. 

Aghgentum. Four oxen, in bronze, (To be continued,) 


TJIK DOMESTIC COMMONPLACE-BOOK; 

Vontninuit^ autheniic Receipts and viisceUatuoifS Infnrwntion in every liraticlt of 
Domestic Economy^ and of ^cneial Utility, 

QVA^'llvy OF splitlT coN'i AiNF.i) L her the bcst iiietbod of asoertain- 
IN vvliNKS. ! iiig tlic strength of wines, together 

\Vi:. luive given in our last mun- j with a statement of the quantity of 
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Spirit contained in foreign wines; 
we sliall now therefore treat of 
home-made wines. 

Besides grapes, the most valuable 
of the fruits of which wine is made, 
there are a considerable number of 
fruits from which a vinous liquor 
may be obtained. Of such, we 
have in tliis country the apple, the 
pear, tlie goose!)erry, the currant, 
tlie elderherry, the cherry, &c. that | 
contain a saccharine juice which 
ferments well, and alVords what are 
called home- made u'ines. 

Sour and harsh apples and pears 
prodiioe a vinous liquor called ci- • 
cler and perry. When cider is left 
to stand upon the lees, it accpiircs 
strength ; when it is drawn off clear, • 
the finest cider is foruHHl. By add- ; 
ing to it fresh apple-juice, sweet | 
cider is formed, which continues to 
ferment, and is brisk like cham- 
pagne, on account of tlie abnn- j 
dance of carbonic acid gas which it 
contains. This liquor resembles 
wine in some of its properties : it 
diflers from it, however, in con- = 
tain ing a far less quantity of tar- ; 
tar, or taiTritc of potash, much tin- ; 
decomposed sugar and vegetable 
ninciliige, which may be obtained 
by evaporation, and by extracting 
the sugar with alcoliol. It is on this 
account, that when cider is distilled 
without particular precaution, a 
Sjhrit is obtained which is of a bad 
qualit^^ Sweet iij»ples afford only • 
u flat cider, whici] is very liable to 
alteration. The vinous fluid oh- ' 
tained from sour harsli pears is ; 
called perry. It contains a much 
larger portion of sugar and niuci- i 
lage, and only a very small portion 
of tartrite of potash : hence it does 
not keep well ; and hence also its 
sweet taste and strong effervescing 


power. Gooseberries, currants, 
and elderberries, afl’ord, by proper 
treatment, home-made wines, which 
keep well ; because these fruits 
abound naturally in tartrite of pot- 
ash, and the constituent parts of 
which tlie juice is composed, are 
well calculated to yield wines of 
excellent quality*. Cherries also 
furnish, by fermentation, a wine 
from which a kind of brand}’ is 
j made, piiriicuhirly in Germany, 
where it is called kiracltea-ic'asser, 
(cherry water). Apricots, peaches, 
green gages, and damsons (damas- 
cene })lums), form wines, which are 
by no means deficient in quality. 
Thus it is evident, that the number 
of saccharine fruits capable of af- 
fording wine is very considerable; 
and that evewy country may pro- 
duce wines according to the kind 
of fruit which its soil bears and 
nourishes. 

The quantity of alcohol, or spi- 
rit of wine, contained in home- 
made wines, from numerous expe- 
i riments which the writer of this 
I article has made on that subject, 
j is as follows : — 

! 

; 1 00 Paris afforded Parts nt 

I AU'oaoL 

; Cider, four samples, upon an 

average 0. 

Perry, two saiDjiles, (litu) . S. 

: lUiisin wine, six samples, ;iitto 1 4. 75 
I Gooseberry wine, four sum- 

i pies, ditto 9.50 

Currant wine, six samples, 

ditto J5.75 

Grape wine, English, four 
samples, ditto .... 18. 

* The best melhoils of making home- 
made wines, we shall give about the 
time when these fruits arc in reason. 

L 2 
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\00 Parts afforded Paris of Yeitorv, by ilrtiwinj.!^ the feather 

Alcohol, through a spiritrous tincture of 
Fig wine, made of Smyrna turmeric, which may be had ready 

figs 21.25 prepared at the chemists. It is ren- 

Elderberry wine, six samples, | dered a briglit yellow by adding a 

ditto 17.50 little lemon-juice. 

Purple, by a solution of arcliil, 

QUANTITY OF SPIRIT CONTAINED to be had at the colour-shops, to 
IN ALE, PORTER, BROWN STOUT, which a small portion of carmine 
AND OTHER MAL'J’ LIQUORS. is added, previously dissolved v; ith 

Theseeds of gramineous plants, a few drops of hartshorn spirit, 
such as barley, &c. it is sufficiently B/tfc, by a solution of liquid 
known, when fermented afford the hlue, or suiphate of indigo, 
vinous liquors called ale, beer, &c. />V;* colour, by means of anotto 

Tliese liquors contain a peculiar boiled in water with a little pearl- 
nutritive extract, vegetable muci- ash. 

lage and spirit. They differ from Crci/, with common ink. 
wines in not containing tartrite of Green, with tincture of turmeric 
potash. They hold in solution also mixed witli liquid blue. 

aportion of tl;e vegetable substance |i 

called gluten, and hence they are ; kasy method of restoring li- 
liable to become sour. i| or cotton wearing ap- 

100 Parts contained Parts nf ^ PARELAM) OTHER GOODS, WHEN 

Alcohol. ;; ])ISCOLOUKED BY AG E,BAD WASll- 

Ale, home-brewed . . \ 8.30 =1 ixo, &c. to their original 

Ale, Burton, three samjiles | whiteness, without injuring 
yielded npon an average . 6.25; their fabric, and DISCIIarg- 
Alc, common London-brewed, i jnc fuom them at the same 
six samples ditto . . . . 5. j time spots of port wine, tea, 

Ale, Scotch, two samples ditto 5.75 i l uurrs, coffee, he, 

Porter, London, eight samples j. To the Editor, 

ditto . 4. ji Sir, It is sufficiently known 

Porter, bottled, three samples i! that articles manufactured of linen 

ditto 2.75 j! and c otton, after long wear and 

Brown stout, lour samples j fVecpicnt washing, and also when 

ditto 5. ! excluded from light and air, ac- 

Small Beer, six samples ditto 0.75 (^uiren yellow tint, which novvasli- 

i[ ing with soap and water can rea- 

DVEING OF FEATHERS. ij tlily remove ; hut I have reason to 

Feathers, after being well wash- |i believe that it is not sufficiently 
ed with soap and watf.r, may be | known, that such articles may he 
dyed in the following manner: — easily restored to their original co- 
y/ m/colour is thus given : — First lour in the following simplemanner: 
draw the feather through lemons 7'ake one part (say 1 Ih.) of coin- 
jnice, and then through a solution mon soda, put it into a pail or stone 
of tlie red colour of charthamus, jar; and pour over it eight parts 
which is sold in the colour-shops (8 lbs. or 8 pints) of boiling soft 
pnder the name of red saucers. (not hard) water. Let the articles 
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intended to be whitened be immers- || scope, it appears smooth and po- 
ed in this fluid for twelve hours, || lished, yet if rubbed between the 
and then boil them in it for half fingers, held by the point and drawn 
an hour. Tiiis being done, take towards the root, the resistance is 
them out, and put them into a li- more considerable than in the con- 
quid prepared in the following trary direction ; the motion is like- 
manner : — jj wisetremulous, and thereisa chirp- 

Take one part of hyperoxymn- !; ing noise. Further, if a hair be 


riate of lime^, put it into a stone or I 
glass bottle, and jiour over it eight 
parts of soft water. Leave the 
mixture, to stand for at least three 
days, (iuring which time it ought 
to be agitated frequently. ^J'his 
being done, dei'ant tlie (dear fluid ; 
from the insol nide residue of hy- : 
peroxymnriale of Tune, winch will 
he at the bottoiu, and immerse into 
it, for twenty- four or thirty-six 
hours, the articles which are in- ■ 
tended to be bleached. It is essen- 
tial that the fluid be decanted clear 
from the insoluhle residue. 

Spots and stains produced by 
red port wine, tea, fruit, coffee, 
&c. if they are not of very long 
standing, will also be discharged 
by the action of this liquid. Ink- 
stains, however, will not he affect- 
ed by it. 

Should you deem this notice 
worthy of being made more gene- 
rally known, you will, perhaps, 
allow it a corner in your Miscellany. 

I am, &c. 

Charles White, j 

Bedford- row, Doc. 10, 1815. | 

NATURE AND nELE TEUlOUS EFFECT 

OF A CEin AiN FLUID RECOM- 
MENDED FUR CURLING THE HAIR, i 

To Ike Editor. 

Sir, — I f any species of hair or 
wool be inspected by the micro- 

* This article may be purchased at a 
reasonable price at most of the chemists, 

* VRder the name of hleaching-pnwder. 


held between the fingers and tiuimb, 
and ruhhed hy aiicruately moving 
it in the direction of its length, a 
progressive or smooth motion will 
be produced, wdiich is always zeith 
I the root end furerno^U. From this 
I mechanism, which is peculiar not 
1 only to human hair, hiu to every 
species of hair and wool, it becomes 
evident, that tiie surfaces of hair 
are composed of scales like liiose 
I of fish; anri from tlii.s may be ile- 
j dneed the irritating or harsh feel 
I of woollen against the skin, coin- 
I pared with linen or cotton fibres. 

! It is this disposition to progressive 
j motion endways, which causes hair 
\ to entangle, and to prevent its fall- 
ing into locks, ringlets, or regular 
curves. ^ 

But if we apply to the surface of 
j the hair a substance which is capa- 
I hie of acting upon iisorganization; 
if, for example, wc apjily a weak 
soap-ley,or a solution of caustic pot- 
ash, the scales of tlie hair are tliereby 
distroyed, its organic structure is 
more or less altered: theliair, when 
examined in the manner before- 
mentioned, will then feci smooth, 
if rubbed in either direction ; and 
if it be wound round a cylindrical 
body, or circularly laid in paper, 
will assume a spiral form, or curl, 
as it is called. It is therefore ob- 
vious, that a dis|)osition to cause 
hair to curl, can only be acquired 
by the means before mentioned, at 
an inevitable expeiice of the dc- 
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struction of the hair, which does m phial well stopped. When it is to 
and must take place in time, though j! be used, set the bottle in hot water, 


at first it is not apparent. 

These prelimiiiary observations 
may appear out of place, but, con- 
scious that every attempt to put the 
unwary on their guard is lauda- 
ble, I have given you these Idnts 
at the request of a female friend, 
who put into my hands a bottle of 
a fluid sold for the purpose of ef- j 
feeling the curling of liair, with a ! 
view of having its nature examined | 
by chemical agency, and wliich I j 
found to he. a solution of caustic ! 
pota.sh dissolved in sj)irit, and ren> j 
dered odoriferous hy the admixture 
of some scented essence or oil. 

Hoping, sir, that you will com- 
municate tlu’se hints through tlie 

o 

luediutii of the lic/mifon/ of Jrt.% 
to put your fair renders on their 
guard, I remain, with respect, 
Yonr’s, ike, 

Samukl Clauk, 
hec/urcr on Chenudnf, 

Ilijrhbiiry Grove, 

Jan.SU, IS 13. 

CEMENT Foil JOINING UllOKI'N 

CHINA, EAllTMEN-WAllK, GLASS, 


land after having warmed the sur- 
faces of the articles to be joined, 
apply the cement, and keep tlie 
.' joined surfaces in close contact for 
■ about twelve hours, 'rhe joinings 
made with this cement can scarcely 
he perceived ; they will firmly co- 
here, and cannot he separated ; 

; indeed, so strong is the union, that 
'the substances will sooner break 
' elsewhere than at the joined part. 

- 

I 

ON THE GENCilNENESS OF VINEGAR, 
i BOTH COMMON ANJ) 1 ) 1 .STILLED, 
A.NI) METHODS OF DETECTING 
ITS F R A U D U L < ! NT A D U LT E RA- 
TIONS. 

Vinegar was doubtless, as its 
name expresses, originally made 
from wine, and this is tlie substance 
that furnishes it in the greatest 
perfection, and is employed solely 
in the wine countries. It is there 
prepared liy adding wine lees to 
wine, which produces a fermenta- 
tion ; and this is kept uji till the 
whole is converted into vinegar. 
Low wine will answer tlie purpose, 
i hnt the best and full-bodied wines 


MrfRELE, METALS, ^c. e^C. 

Dissolve five or six pieces of 
mastic, as large as peas, in as much 
recti (ied alcohol as will ren- 
der it liejuid. Jii anoilier vessel 
dissolve also as much isinglass 
(vviiicii ha.s been previously soaked 
in water till it is swollen and be- 
come soft) in as much French bran- 
dy or rum as will make two ounces, 
or about five table- spoonfuls, by 
measure, of strong glue, and add 
two pieces of gum ammoniac, of 
tlie size of a pea, whicii must be 
rubbed or ground till they are dis- 
solved. Then mix the whole with 
a very gentle heatj keep it in a 


: give tlie strongest and most (Va- 
grant vinegar. 

In this country vinegar is made 
from mall, and hence its ciilour is 
; usnally a reddish brown. '^I’he na- 
tural colour of malt viviegar is a 
i deep straw colour, or pale muddy 
' red ; hut as this docs not suit the 
i caprice of the purcliaser, it is fre- 
: quently coloured by tlie addition 
i of elderberries, raisins, and other 
j substances which are perfectly^^ 
j harmless. We shall not licre de- 
j scribe the manufacturing process 
employed for making vinegar as 
carried on in the large vvay, but. 
content ourselves w'iih observing 
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how the genuineness of vinegar, as 
met with in commerce, may beascer- 
tained ; for they who are inclined 
to examine this article, will soon 
become convinced, that genuine 
vinegar is an article rarely to be 
met with. The adulteration con- 
sists in adding to genuine vinegar 
a portion of oil of vitriol, or sul- 
phuric acid. I'he writer has been 
informed by very respectable ma- 
nufacturers of this commodity, that 
the addition of a portion of either oil 
ofviiriol, or spirit of salt, is absoiuu- 
ly necessary to malt vinegar wlien 
intended i\jr exportation ; and that 
without this admixture, vinegar 
cannot be sent as it is called, 

to the Kast and W est Indies. I’liis 
may he, and very in'ohahly is true ; 
but I’rom our own experiments, we 


I Another adulteration of vinegar, 
; wiiich is frequently resorted to by 
Iraudulent dealers, consists in giv- 
ing to a weak vinegar the appear- 
ance of a strong one, by imparling 
to it a pungent burning hot taste 
by certain substances, which it 
would be criminal to slate. This 
fraud unfortunately cannot bo de- 
tected by chemical agency, 'flie 
palate, in that case, must be the 
judge. 

jl . Distilled vinegar, which is large- 
ly used for pickling onions and 
otlier white substances, very often 
contains copper, or lead, from the 
still and worm of tlio distillatory 
vessel by means of which it is pre- 
pared. The presence of copper 
may be detected by adding to the 
.sns:)ected vinegar liij aid ammonia^ 


are aniliorised lo state, that a strong , till the pungent odour of this fluid 
vinegar, of an agreeable smell, a; hecomesprevlominant. Iftliosmall- 
pleasant acid taste, and brown co- j, e.>t portion uf coppcT be present, 
lour, may lie prepared at a ch( ;.]> :i the vinegar will acijuire a bluish 
rate, fur domcslic pnr|)o.ses, and ,j cast. Tint pii.'sence i>l lead may be 
which will keep at least three year , i rendered obvious, by adding to this 
without adding to it oil of vitriol ! vinegar water; impregnated xviih 
or muriatic acid. 7'he preseiu:e hydny^en^ which test 

oil of vitriol may he delected by ! will render the vinegar black, or 
dropping into the suspected vine- i produce a blackish prcci|)itate, if 
gar a few drops of acetafe of ^his deleterious nuHal is presemt, 

ies; a white precipitate will ensue; but will produce no effect upon vi- 
collect this prccipiiate on a fibre, | negar which is tree from tliis im- 
and, when dry. put it into the bowl i pregnation. Liffuid sulphuret of 
of a tobacco-pipe, and heat it red j //W has been recommended by 
hot in a clear fire for about a (juar- I some chemists ior the same pur- 
ter of an hour. 1 Ids powder, thus j poses ; but this test may give falla- 
obtaiiied, should be completely so- j cious appearances when applied by 
luble in a fiesb portion of genuine I those who have no claim to the title 
vinegar^ or in diluted aquafortis, i ofachemist, whereas iheformer test 
and also in spirit of salu If it does | indicates nothing but lead, and its 
not dissolve, the vinegar has been i application wunires no address. 


adulterated with oil of vitriol. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES AND ANECDOTES. 

BEATRIX CENCI. 

(Concluded from p. 10'.) 


A TRirUNG circumstance, how'- |j 
ever, brought the murder of Ceuci | 
to light, and led to a judicial in- | 
qiiiry. Beatrix had given the sheets ! 
stained with her father’s blood to a 
laundress, to whom she accounted 
for their appearance in away al- 
together natural and well calcu- 
lated to rull suspicion. All Rome | 
was perfectly satisfied on the sub- 
ject; for as old Cenei was univer- 
sally abhorred in that city, his |j 
death was considered as a justdis- j| 
pensation of Providence for the ji 
punishment of his crimes. I 

Just as little did the inquiries i| 
made by a Neapolitan commission •! 
at the Pedrella discover of the real [ 
nature of the catastrophe. The ii 
laundress alone declared, that she j; 
could not affirm the stains in the 1: 
linen to be what Beatrix had de- 
scribed them. The commission, 
however, did nothing more tl.an 
acquaint the court of Rome with 
the circumstance, and suggest the 
propriety of keeping a vigilant eye 
on the family of Ceiici. In order, 
therefore, to cut off every channel 
that might lead to a discovery of 
the crime, some trusty persons were ' 
dispatched by M. Guerra with di- 
rections to assassinate the two mur- 
derers. 

The latter bad, meanwhile, quitted 
the Roman states, and one of them, 
Marzio, was already in confine- 
ment at Naples. Whether this 
man had received some intimation 
of the designs of the Cenci family 
against.his life, or whether he was 


influenced by remorse, we know 
not; but so much is certain, that, 
among a great number of other 
crimes, be confessed the murder of 
Cenci, together with the circum- 
stances that induced him to its per- 
petration. The judicial exami- 
nations immediately commenced. 
The documents respecting the pro- 
c ced i n <>:s a gai n s t M a rz i o w e re t ran s - 
milted iVom Naples to Home, where 
Beatri.s, her two brothers, and their 
step- mother, wc're immediately ap- 
prehended in their palace. Here 
they remained for some montiis 
uiuiei* a guard of fifteen and 

were then removed to a place of 
closer confinement. 

In this prison judicial proceed- 
ingswereformally instituleil against 
them. Three examinations pass- 
ed over, and not tiie shadow of 
a confession could be obtained. 
Marzio was therefore sent for 
from Naples. W hen he was con- 
fronted with them in the fourth 
interrogatory, and repeated to tlie 
face of Beatrix his former decla- 
ration, that he was hired hy lierscif 
to murder her father, and, for fear 
of his own life, had perpetrated 
the deed, site turned to the judges 
and addressed them in these words : 
— It is possible enough that this 
villain, who was an enemy to my 
father, may have committed the 
murder, but not by my order: for 
it is certain, that a lady of my 
rank, had she been guilty of such 
a crime, would have taken good 
care, that neither witnesses nor 
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mstriiments should be left inexist- 
ence to impeach her honour before 
the worhi.” 

Tlie.'C* words made so powerful 
an impression upon Marzio, that 
he recanted his previous confes- 
sions, and, in spite of ;dl the tor- i 
tures inflicted even to: dcatlu he i 
declared iJealrix aiul her famih’ ‘ 
perfectly innocent of tiic murder! 
of lier faiht r whicli lie hud perpe- 
trated. 

I'h.e whole process seemed tti be 
now ill. an end ; but as the judges 
dio !.ot liiink then, ^eives authorized 
eonipu tel}’ to acquit tite prisoners, 
they w(‘re transl erred nd intcrnH to : 
the slate ])risi:tu ei the easdc of St. 
Angelo, In the mean time Oliin- 
pio, tlie other assassin, was iqi- 
prehended at Naj^les, and lie eon- i 
t’essed, like his c()mj)anion, that 
he had been instigated by Beatrix j 
to murder old Cenci. He gave I 
this additional inibrination, that . 
Monsignorc Guerra was implicated 1 
in the conspiracy against Cenci’s 
life. Guerra was accordingly sunt- 
nioncd before the trihmial ; but he 
escaped at the moment of receiving 
the siuiinions, passing tiirongh the? i 
guard who iiad come to the palace j 
to fetch him, in the disguise of a ; 
coal -porter. I’he ])risoners were i 
thereiJ])on conveyed hack from tht? 
castle of St. Angelo to the prison . 
of Cone Savclla. 

Here the examinations were re- 
newed, and as they would not con- 
fess, they were put to tlie rack. | 
The step-mother and the two bro- 
thers acknowledged their guilt; 
while Beatrix alone persevered in 
the declaration of her innocence, 
and cheerfully endured the most 
excruciating tortures. Her judge, 
named Ulysses Moscati, was una- * 
f ol. L No. II. 


ble to extort from her any confes- 
sion whatever; on the contrary, 
wlien from her unshaken fortitude 
he inferred, and even undertook 
to assert, her innocence, the go- 
vernment began to suspect, that he 
was so dazzled by the charms of 
Beatrix as to be unable to see 
clearly in regard to tins afli’air. He 
j was therefore removed from his si- 
j tnation, lo which anote.er was ap- 
: pointed, with an order to treat Bea- 
j irix with llie utmost rigour. 

By the command of the new 
' judge, her beautiful hair was cut 
olf; he then directed her to he 
; put to the torture, and at the 
: same time confronted with her fa- 
' mily. W itli an expression of pity 
. and contempt she looked down upon 
the latter, during the application 
' of the torture. Amid this scene of 
horror, her eldest brother said to 
her, “ ^Vhy, dearest sister, will 
you still persevere in denying a 
crime of which we liave been al- 
ready convicted by so many wit- 
nesses ? Exasperate justice no 
longer by your obstinacy, in tlie 
hope of escaping a death that we 
have so justly deserved!” — No,” 
replied Beatrix, it was not for 
fear of deaifi that 1 have Inlherto 
refused to confess ; for even upon 
the rack itsell 1 sltould have been 
ready to meet l im. I'o escape the 
indc liltle disgrace which the con- 
fession of siici) a crime must bring 
. up'on our family, was the motive for 
! my perseverance. But now, since 
I you have all confessed, and no hopes 
of acquittal are left you, I will fol- 
low your example, as a life of ig- 
nominy would be to me more into- 
lerable tban death itself.” I'hen, 
turning to the notary, Let the 
‘ proceedings,” said she, “ be read 
M 
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to me from beginning lo end.” This there ure not wanting persons who 
was accordingly done; she con- undertake to defend their crime? 
fessed her guilt, and was iminedi- One would scarcely be lieve tlie 
ately sentenced to 
youn. men were sep 
day from the fcmal 
remained in the prison of Cortc |! this unexpected answer fettered 
Savella, and the latter were re- ; c^very tongue, till at length Fari- 
moved to Tordinona. i; nari, the advocate, thus broke si- 

When the Pope was informed of!; lence : — 
these circumstances, lie ordered jl “ e appear, holy father, at the 
the sentence to be executed upon ii foot of your throne, not vvith the 
the whole family on the following | intention of impeaching the sen- 
day. According to this sentence, ' tence of death pronounced upon 
they w'ere to be drawn upon a cow- i the family of Ccnci, but merely in 
liide, fastened to the tails of horses, i consequence of that obedience 
to the place of execution, and there | which is due to your holiness, who 
beheaded. Moved by its severity, j ordered ns to assemble here, and to 
several princes, cardinals, and ad- ; fuKil the duties imposed upon us 
vocales at Home solicitetl some mi- l| by ilie criminal tribunal at Home, 
tigation of it; and, seconded by || for tlio defence of accused persons, 
the intercession of Cardinal Sfor- j| At any rate, we humbly implore, 
za, who had considerable influence \\ that if we have used too imicb free- 


die. The two j possibility of such a fact ; and yet 
larated the same ; can anything he more palpable ?” 
es. The former The consternation which followed 


with the Pope, they were so far i 
successful in the night as to obtain ; 
a respite of three days. i 

During this interval, a ^reat 
number of the most eminent of the 
Homan civilians were cm])loy('d in 
preparing petitions in behalf of the 
unfortunate family. They were ' 
presented by Cardinal Martino to 1 
the Pope, who read them, and tlien * 
summoned the writers l)cfore him, * 
that he might have some coiiimuni- j 
cation with them on the subject. * 
The first who was admitted to this 
audience was De Angelis, the ad- 
vocate of tlie poor. The Pope lis- 
tened with the greatest attention to i 
the speech of this lawyer. But j 
how great was the astonishment of ! 
the whole assembly, wlieii his ho- 
liness, with evident displeasure, 
replied, Can it he that vice has 
arrived at such a pitch at Home, 
that there are parricides, and that ^ 


i d(un in rlefemling tliis family, you 
I will be most graciously pleased to 
pardon our oflTence.” 

I’liis firm and, at the same time, 

I resj)ectful language of f arinari, 

; who, on account of his extraordi- 
! nary learning and excellent clia- 
raciei. was higlfly esteemed both 
by the Pope and by all Home, soft- 
ened the anger of the sovereign 
pontifl'. He invited him to a pri- 
vate conference in liiscabinet. This 
conference, at w'bicli ('urdinal St. 
j Marcello was likewise present, last- 
ed about three hours, and at the 
conclusion of it, the Pope was 
was well nigh prevailed upon to 
sign a pardon, lie, liowever, con- 
cedetl so far as to grant a farther 
respite for the purpose of revising 
the process. 

Tims Impe held forth the flatter- 
ing prospect, that the Cenci family 
might yet be pardoned, exemptec| 
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from all corporal punishmettt, anti 
restored to liberty. An unfortu- 
nate circumstance intervenetl to 
blast these fair anticipations. This I 
was the case of the Marcliese St. | 
Croce, wlio, because his moihir 
kept him out of the possession of 
a considerable part of his patri- 
mony, had assa^sinatc^^ her with a 
stiletto, and vviltKlrawn himsvif by I 
a speedy flij^ht from liio arm of i 
justice. This unnatuial outrage 
incensed t!ie Pope in tlic liighcst 
degree. He sent for tiic governor 
of Pome, and tlms addressed liirn : ; 
— “ It is undoubtedly the ^rcat in- i 
dulgence which we h.ave siiewn to 
tile Cenci famiiv, that has occa- 
stoned this new enormity. It is 
therefore oiir will, that a new trial 
of this family he imtnediately in- 
stituted, and that the members of j 
it be punished according to their ‘ 
juilt.” i 

His orders were obeyed, and all 
were sentenced to death excejit- 
ing the younger brother, wiio was 
spared on the appeal of Farinari, 
upon the ground that the others 
liad never accused him of being 


an accomplice. About midnight, 
they were made acquainted with 
the fatal sentence, which tiiey 
heard with resignation. Beatrix 
received an assurance, that, agree- 
ably to her wishes, her body should 
be buried in the church of St. Pie- 
tro Montorio, that the sum of 15,000 
scudi shouhi be paid to the monks 
belonging to it for masses for her 
soul, and the rest of her property 
divided among fifty young unmar- 
I ried females. In like manner, Lu- 
cretia was indulged in cci desire to 
he interred in the church of the ino- 
; nasier 3 ^of St.Gregorio. Therollow- 
ing day both were conducted in so- 
lemn procession to the place of ex- 
ecution in front of the castle of St. 
Angelo. Tliidr heads fell under the 
axe of the Matmaja, whicii is the 
! modern French guillotine. The el- 
! (ler brother was dispatched with two 
I blows of a club and quartered ; but 
the younger was convened hack to 
prison and emasculated. The large 
estates of llie Cenci family devolv- 
ed, b\^ confiscation, to the papal 
chair. 


MISCELLANIES. 
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Let me love, luugh, and take ray glass, and live a life «t ci»*e.— ■S’e^w^r. 


So sung poor Dick Bennett ; but i 
who Dick Bennett was is not mate- ■ 
rial to my story. He came into my | 
bead as one of those anomalies of 
nature which tlte great world fur- . 
iiishes ; for notwithstandisur Dick 
was fond of singing tltese lines, he . 
was the last object in the world, to i 
all appearance, whicii the joys of i 
Jove and wine seemed capable ofH 


enlivening, lie lived the butt of 
every one, and died unheeded and 
nn pitied. 

** A mail may smile and smile, and I)e a villain ** 
Thus it is, that our faces often 
wear an appearance that is not in 
unison with the heart, as a mecha- 
nic puts on his Sunday clothes 
without washing his face or chang- 
ing his linen. 1 do assert, that we 
M 2 
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are unhappy only thronj^h our own 
means; and in some of these es- 
says, Mr. Editor, 1 inienil to prove 
this apparently hardy assertion. 

Bring me another bottle out 
of bin 25,’* said JeHbry Linchpin ; 

“ and for God’s sake do something ' 
to make tliat lamp hum brighter— j 
and, d’ye hear, break some of the | 
cut glass by your awkward ness— put I 
those confounded caudles farther | 
<'fF, they burn iny eyes out — put 
more coals on the fire — take away 
that cursed pine-apple, and never 
let me see that Tokay again, ’tis a 
broached bottle — put the place a 
little in order — see where the wo- 
men have left their ridicules— make ; 
the place a little decent — take the ^ 
walnut-shells off tlie table, and i 
clear those melon-rinds off the 
plate — wipe my gold fruit- scissars, ! 
and make yourself scarce. OhL; 
liow I hate to see servants in a room \ 
Can’t they, my good friend, eiulea- | 
vour to invent a something to pre- j 
vent tlie entrance of servants in j 
yoqr apart- — Here, William, put : 
the ottbmaii to my feet; and, for j 
heaven’s sake, quit th.e room.” 

Such was the string of incohe- 
rences with which 1 was entertain- 
ed when I had retired from my 
freezing corner at a dinner party | 
at my wealtliy friend’s, at tlie very j 
time when I thought I should be j 
repaid for the cold that had rheu- 
matized my legs as it blew through 
my transparent stockings. Surely, 
thought I to myself, I am now about 
to be rewarded for leaving my little 
woman and contentment. 1 pulled 
the morocco chair nearer to the 
alabaster cJiimney-piece. My eye 
glanced to the bottom of tlie glass 
next to me, to see if all was cool 
and clean, in the expectancy of ; 


warming myself liy some bumper, 
which uiy friend would enable me 
to take tiirougli tiie mediuui of 
“ The ladies,” or “ May w'e !»ave 
in our arms those we love in our 
hearts,” in our iuterlociuory tele- 
d-tefc^ when he rang the bell for 
his cursed William, whom we did 
j not want, and detained him in the 
j room merely tliat he iiiiglit com- 
: plain of the presence of domestics. 
1 did as I have often done before, 
i if the company I was in would not 
contribute to make me bappy ; that 
! is, 1 tried to be liappy by myself. 
I tlierefore took a glass of wine out 
■ of order lo the health of my Emily; 
j crossed my legs ; glanced niy eye 
at the toe of my shoe, where I saw 
the reflected flame of the tire danc- 
ing upon the uninjured and glossy 
Dai/ and Martin; folded my hands, 
and was in a moment by my own 
fire-side, at my own social hearth, 
and surrounded by the Lares of my 
father: but, alas! from this illu- 
sion I was sooiii awoke. “ Infernal 
rascal ! get out of my bouse ; strip 
ofi’ your gold livery, aiul- 
Well, so I will.”— Will you, 
rascal, will you leave me? Then 
you shall pay me what I lent you,’’ 
William slunk out of the room., 

, leaving my friend boiling with rage 
and sputtering like an apple roast- 
ing. — “ Scriblerus,” said he, “ do 
you know^ that I would not part 
with that fellow for two hundrt'tl 
guineas ? and, though he knows it, 
the rascal wants to leave me. ’Tis 
true, he is saucy, and a drunkeit 
dog ; but then he’s an excellent 
sei:v«nt : be knows when cod is in 
season, gets me game when I can 
come at it through no ollter cltan- 
nel ; and, altogether, with his 
I judgment in wine, horses, and 
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turtle, makes himself so useful to i 
me, that I am frightened whenever j 
lie talks of leaving me.” I could re- 
turn no other answer to this address 
than a significant bum ! — ‘‘ You ! 
are not,” said my friend, so 
wearied with servants as J am ; no.” : 
Jeffery remembered that I kept ; 
no man-servant, and he proposed 
“ Lord Wellington.” — ‘‘ You, 
5 ^ou, iny friend,” said he, cheered i 
with the hope that I might have 
greater trouble than himself, and 
settling his rosy face in dimples, 
peeping out of his eyes, roofed 
wMth fat and muscle, and attempt- 


and as they all help to make the pot 
boil — why, 1 have no objection 
to undertake twenty more. Yet, 
among these are the cliief of my 
j troubles, as the editors and I fre- 
; qiiently differ as to the quantum of 
I merit in my effusions ; and as my 
j eye runs over the Nofice to Corre- 
j spondents^ insic.rd of seeing my lu- 
cubrations in clear uikI distinct syl- 
lables, ‘all in a row,’ 1 am disap- 
pointed by a rebufi— I rom tl\e( 7/m- 
j tian Magazine, by theobjoclion that 
j ‘ the production of Moses is too 
I meek for our publication — from 
i tile Ladies* Manazhte, ‘ Ceiv-dic- 


ing to cross his arms, which a certain 
rotundity prevented — “ 1 suppose 
you happy, as you pretend to be, 
with that wife of yours — have you 
troubles ?” and he playc'd with the 
cut glass stopper of his decanter. 

No,” I answered, I have no 
troubles — only to maintain three 
children by the exertion of my 
brains — to add to the hundred 
and fifty pounds a year left by my 
old aunt; but when my great work, 
which is tocomeout wdien my book- 
seller pleases, appears, and when 
I receive tlie two years’ promised 
remuneration, I shall be happy, 


;us is too lively fur a work dediicat- 
ed to the fair sex — and the con- 
ductors of the Mont hit/ Register 
“ are much pleased with the opi- 
nion of a Lover of Literature*, but 
beg leave to say, that they never 
pay for contributions.’ Were 1 
uii editor — your editor, Mr. Linch- 
pin, has it all his own way, maugre 
the satisfaction he has to give to 
all parties — but your veterans in 
literature, these are the men to be 
envied : they may copy out a jiaper 
of the Spectator, they may cut up 
your dearest ideas, and swear your 
matter was of no use to them ; their 


very happy.” — Perhaps we are ne- 
ver happier than when w^e are com- 
plaining of our misfortunes ; and, 
thinking I might indulge in a trial 
of the querulous, instead of hearing 
these complaints from others, I en- 
tered pretty largely into my mise- 
ries, which I found to increase with 


name is up, and tliey may go to bed. 
But have we not been twice sum- 
moned to tea ?” — “And if we have,” 
says my friend, “ what’s that to thee ? 
we’ll have t’other bottle, for I’ll 
swear, the last was but half a one.” 

I knew that after telling my tale, 
the least I could do was to let my 


every glass of Jeffery’s No. 25. — friend unfold his troubles; mine 
“ ’Tis but a few months,” I conti- had evaporated in the recitation, 
nned, “ since I became a reformer | and Linchpin, looking careluliy 
of morals; therefore must, 1 sup- j round, to be certain thcM*u were no 
pose, go through all tlie drudgery, listeners, began afs tollows : — 

I believe there is scarcely a raaga- It is no secret to you, that my 
zinc to which I do not contribute,^* father was one of iho:>e men who, 
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having made their fortunes by their 
own exertion, have no time or 
ability to make good connections 
in point of gentility. — (Take your 
wine.) — Fond of that trade to which 
he owed an immense fortune, he 
disgraced me by making me, at the 
time I knew no better, a tradesman 
also — you smile. 1 have nearly 
doubled the sum he left me, but I am 
—(come, here’s your wife’s health) 
absolutely miserable. Conceiving 
that this house, my horses, and my 
hot-houses entitled me to better 
company than what I met at the 
Pewter Platter, I left them in a 
manner that they chose to be of- 
fended at, and conimenccd gentle- 
man. In vain I endeavoured to 
mix with the gentry ; they cut me 
universally: if I went into any com- 
pany where iny money admitted 
me, I heard one person say, such 
a one, naming me, was getting on 
at a great rate ; that he had taken 
the fore horse by the head, and that 
Jhad been successful in my jour- 
ney through life; and in vain I 
tried to get good company to asso- 
ciate with me. No man of fashion 
would ever be seen in my compa- 
ny ; and except a poor artist, a 
parson, or an author, my wines 
were untasted, my pictures unheed- 
ed, and my nods or bows treated 
with the coolest possible return. 
Determined to purify my plebeian 
blood by marrying a person of fa- 
mily even without a sixpence, I 
went last autumn to an obscure w^a- 
tering-place,where I thought some- 
thing of this kind might be picked 
up. With this intent I bought a 
pair of blood bays, had my phaeton 
built on my own premises in the 
first style of elegance and under 
my own eye, got young Orthodox 


to mend a few gaucheries in my 
language, and repaired to thescene 
of speculation. I had not long 
been there losing hundreds vyitli 
the greatest good nature, and bear- 
ing the laugh to my face on some 
of my eccentricities with the great- 
est sang froid imaginable, before 
I became acquainted with a charm- 
ing young woman, whose father 
being killed in action, left a com- 
paratively small pittance for the 
support of her mother and her- 
self. She had a brother, indeed, 
well provided for in the army. I 
found that the attentions of a matt 
of my property were not disa- 
greeable to them ; and they did 
me the honour of accompanying 
me in the handsomest curricle, with 
the finest pair of horses, and two 
out - riders as gay as green and 
gold could make them. No ques- 
tions were asked, and I became in 
a manner domesticated in the fa- 
mily. 

“ \t this watering-place I met 
with the president of the l^ewter 
Platter ; but as the good man would 
join me one day when I was walk- 
ing with my charming Elizabeth, 
and talked of certain pursuits not 
very congenial with my present 
habits, I gave him thego-Ayp, and 
affronted the old gentleman, J be- 
lieve for ever. as we say 

at Dunkirk. 1 was about to he the 
happiest of men, when Major Bre- 
vet arrived ; he received me with 
the greatest friendship, and appa- 
rently approved of my arrange- 
ments. One evening, when we had 
been taking our wine freely toge- 
ther, I mentioned the idea or wish 
of quickly marrying his sister, 
when he burst into an immoderate 
fit of laughter, and ran into the 
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drawing-room. I followed with nothing: I bowed, hemmed, rush- 
somewhat less precipitation, and ed out of the room, and endea- 
turning round to me as he broke voured to get through a bevy of 
through a cluster of famales, ex- servants, to whom my disgrace was 
claimed, thrusting his hand at my now known, one of whom had the 
ribs till he made me wince, ‘No, audacity to call out, ‘ Mr. Splinter- 
no, my good fellow, though we as- bar’s carriage stops the way and 
sociate at these places with /xmrgeoi.s*, by the coolness of the night I found 
and as you seemed rather a funny ! myself in the street, 
fellow, we allowed you closer quar- j This, my dear fellow, is my si- 
ters ; yet, in London, in Pall-Mall tuation ; cut by my friends in town, 
and St. James’s, it is for the cursed Morning Post has 

chose : there we must cut.’ : blazoned my disgrace over all Lon- 

But my dear mad brother,’ said i don, and not daring to venture 
my charming Elizabeth, ‘I tell I to the Pewter Platter, 1 have more 
you my Mr. Linchpin is a man of I cause for irascibility than you ima- 
large fortune ; I know it — he can- | gine. William is the only friend 
not be the man you mean; the |l have, and — but take your wine, 
green livery is his, the hays, and i and then, perhaps, you may think of 
the curricle so much admired.’ — ‘ I a remedy for my unfortunate case.” 
know it, I know it, my dear Bess,’ 1 proposed an oiTer of reconci- 
said young Gorget ; ‘ the curricle liation with the gentlemen of the 
is his, for he made it ; and 1 will pewter Platter, which I find was 
give him an order for just such ^fTected by the aid of a few little 
another.’ triumphs inseparable from human 

“ Oh, my dear Scriblerus, what a nature; and my friend, in the sphere 
peg was your poor friend now let jf action for which Providence in- 
down ! ‘ What,’ said the mamma, tended him, feels happier than in 
‘ have I then been associating with a attempts to ally himsdf with the 
coach-master?’ — ‘ Heavens!’ eja- Ifigh and consequential; and if 
Ciliated iny charming Elizabeth, you think the statement of this re- 
‘ have I been fraternizing with a j medy likely to he of utility, Mr. 
maker of barouches ?’ | Editor, to any of your friends, it 

“ I was thunderstruck ; I could say ’’ is heartily at your service. 


ZULIMA: An EASTEJiTi Tale. 

In the reign of the Caliph Haroun : health and innocence. Yet, though 
Airaschid, the friendship of Zulinia i thus dissimilar in person, the ten - 
and Alzira v/as the admiration of derestfriendship united their hearts, 
all Bagdad. The form of Alzira till the beauties of Alzira attracted 
surpassed in loveliness the gene- the love of liamet, the son of the 
rality of women, as much as the grand vizier, for wliom the iairest 
beauty of the daughters of Para- virgins of Bagdad sighed. His form 
disesurpasses thatofthefairestchil- | was manly and gracetul, and for- 
dren of earth ; while that of Zuli- tune had showered upon him her 
ipa boasted only the attractions of j choicest favours ; yet Alzira view- 
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ed bim with indifference, nor could | 
4 l 11 his ardent supplications warm ; 
her bosom to love. Not so Zulima; 
unregarded by Hamet, she had 
often gazed upon him, at Brstonly 
with admiration, but soon admira- 
tion grew into passion, and the days 
of Zulima were spent in forming 
vain plans to gain tlie heart of Ha- 
met. Conscious tliat her form boast- 
ed nought of beauty, she began to 
look upon the charms of Alzira 
with envy; and when, after some { 
time, tlie perseverance and ardent 
affection of Mamet inclined Alzira 
to listen to his suit, the bitterest 
passions rent tiie breast of the un- 
happy Zulima. Deeply and inces- 
santly did she now regret her want 
of beauty ; the rose of health no 
longer bloomed upon her cheek, | 
and her hours were spent in tears 
and lamentations. 

One evening as she was seated 
in her father’s garden, vvitli her 
thoughts, asusual, al^sorhedin these 
vain regrets, she suddenly beheld 
before her a female lortn of the 
most transcendent beauty. 'J'he 
robes of light in which she was ar- 
rayed, declared her to be one of 
the beneficent genii to whom the 
great Alla gives the eharge of the 
human race. Her countenance was 
mild, but the heart of the unljappy 
Zulima shrunk appalled iVom the ; 
calm severity of her eye, and she 
hastened to prostrate herself be- 
fore the ethereal messenger. Rise, 
Zulima,” said tlie genius, and 
humble not thyself before a being j 
who is, like thee, the creature of 
Alla. Idiy wish hath brought me 
hither. It is in my j)ower to gra- 
tify it; but thy future misery, un- 
happy Zulima, will l»e the certain 
consequence : renounce, then, thy 


vain wish, and seek once more the 
tranquil Imppiness of whicli it hath 
deprived thee.” 

The genius ceased ; but convic- 
j tion sat not upon the features of 
Zulima : sullen and discontented, 
her eye sought the ground, and 
! she remained silent. 

“ I read thy thouglits, Zulima,” 
continued the genius: “ thou de- 
spisest the warning thou hast re- 
ceived ; take, then, thy wish :” and 
touching Zulima with her wand, 
“ Look,” cried she, “ in yonder 
stream, and say whether thy wish 
is gratified.” 

\\ l)at was tlic transport of Zu- 
lima when she beheld in the stream 
the exquisite loveliness of her now- 
I altered form ! She turned to thank 
I the genius, who had disappeared, 
i and then hastened to present her- 
• self to Hamet, of whose heart she 
I now thought herself secure. 

Nor were lier hopes vain. Hamet, 

H struck by the lustre of her beauty, 

I forgot tlie vows he had pledged to 
Alzira, and eagerly sought to gain 
tlie heart of the triumphant Zuli- 
, ma, vvho listened with rapture to 
his protestations, and agreed to 
beconu his as soon as the caliph’s 
consent sitonid he obtained. To 
the surprise of Zulima, Haroun 
delayed the marriage of his fa- 
vourite, and she saw that the brow 
of Hamet was frequently overcast, 
and that even in tiie midst of his 
fondest expressions, his mind ap- 
peared tortured by some secret care, 
j Not long, however, did he re- 
main thus. He hastened to Zulima 
one evening, and while pleasure 
sparkled in his eyes, he told her, 
that tlte sultan had appointed the 
following day for the solemnizs^r 
lion of their nuptials, 
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My beloved,’’ cried Hamet, draught; but the splendid vision 
wilt thou not with me bless the of future greatness, which could 
noble Harouu when thou learnest only be enjoyed by the death of 
o\ what godlike generosity he is [| Hamet, soon conquered the feel- 
capable? He loves thee, Ziilima, ings of humanity ; and when, with 
and hitherto his passion has striig- all tl»e rapture of a happy bride- 
gled with his reason and his jus- groon), Hamet presented himself 
tice ; l>ut, by an effort wortliy of before her, slife tendered the gob- 
himself, he has conquered it ; and let with a trembling hand, and hade 
to-morrow Haroun himself bestows j Idin drink it to the health of Zu- 
iipon me the liaiid of Zulitna.” I lima. The unsuspecting Hanu‘t 
The IdrrJ Ilainet |)erceived not j hastily obeyed ; hut scarcely had 
the emoiions of Zulima, who, daz- \ he done so, when he fell lifeless at 
zied with the thought of llaroun’s | her feet. 

love, execrated internally the ge- | Horror and remorse now seized 
nerosity that deprived her of rank ! the heaH of Zulima. At that mo- 
and power, and sentenced her to ment the prediction of the genius, 
comparative ohi»carit3^ Hamet at j to which slie had listened with in- 
length perceived her disorder, hut | credulity, and afterwards forgotten, 
imputing it to illness, he tore him- I recurred to her memor\\ Oh ! 
self from her, promising to return ; hital gift,” cried she, in the bit- 
with the dawn of morning. terncss of her soul, ‘‘ why, oh ! why 

“ Accursed be the hour,” cvlod was not annihilation the lot of the 
Zulima, when she found herself ; wretched Zulima, in the moment 
alone, in wliich I sacrificed to a I vvlum she presumed to arraign the 
foolish passion those charuis that will of Alla, and to sigh for that 
would now have ranked me with i which lie had in his wisdom denied 


the mightiest ! O that there were her ?” 

any way by which I could escape Suddenly the genius stood be- 
this hated union, and become the fore her. Art thou now con- 
bride of Haroun !” — ** l.ook, Zu- ■ vinced, () Zulima,” cried she, “that 


lima, at the goblet before thee, and 
see there the means of attaining 
thy wish,” said a soft voice which 
sounded close to her. Slie started, 
and looked around, hut no form 
met her eve ; and she would have 
thouglit the voice a lielusion of her 
senses, had she not perceived on 
the table a goblet half lull of a 
reddish liquor. 

“ Let Hamet quaff the contents 
of this goblet, and Zulima will 
s.oon become the bride of Haroun,” 
said the same voice. The cheek of 


in denying thee beauty the henefi- 
ceni Alla consu'^ed ihy happiness ^ 
Wliile thy form and features were 
hcuiudy, vanity and amhilion, the 
vices of thy nature, lay dormant; 
nor could auijht have occurred to 
call them into action : yet thou, im- 
pious Zulima, didst dare toques- 
lion the goodness of that power 
which would have preserved thee 
in innocence and peace.” Zulima 
attempted to throw herself at the 
feet of the genius^ and uttered a 
cry of supplication, when she found 


Zulima was pale with horror, as 
sjie pushed from her the poisonous 
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herself lying at the foot of a tree in 
her father’s garden, where she had 


N 
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dropped asleep while ruminating of Hamet and Alzira were soon 
on her want of beauty. terwartls joined, and Zulima wit- 

The heart of Zulitna glowed nessed their nuptials without any 
with gratitude to that power w'ho sensations which friendship and 
thus deigned to place before lier jj justice could condemn, 
the folly of her wish. The hands 

AN EMIGRANT’S VISIT TO FRANCE IN 1815. 

JN A SJEJJ/JiS OP ZETTi:nS, 

LETTER II. 


Rouen, Dec. 10. 

Dear Howard^ 

I PROMISED you in my last 
some account of Dourdon and his 
blooming Annette : I found that 
my liostess had not exaggerated 
their poverty, but I was charmed 
with the cheerfulnes with which 
they bore it. Enthusiastically at- 
tached to each other, love seems to 
Ijave created for them a terrestrial 
paradise even in the midst of po- 
verty and labour. Dourdon is 
exactly what the better sort of the 
French peasant!’}^ were previous to 
the Revolution ; frank, hospitable, 
and lively. You may suppose I 
added what 1 could spare to Sand- 
ford’s bounty ; hut when 1 talked 
of our doing s(jmething more, the 
poor fcdlovv declared that we had 
made him too rich already : he had 
no doubt now, he said, of gaining 
a comfortable livelihood tlirougli 
the sum we had given him, and he 
should conceive it was robbing 
others who were distressed, if iie 
intruded fartheir on our bounty. I 
was much delighted with this ge- 
nuine proof of a noble spirit ; and 
Sandford, wiien I repeated it to 
him, swore that Dourdon was the 
jioneiiitest fellow in France. 

We reached Rouen last night, 
Rod I was iiuudi struck with the 


improvements that have been made 
here since Bonaparte assumed the 
imperial dignity. It is a singuiar 
circumstance, that, during all the 
horrors of the Revolution, there 
were only two persons guillotined at 
Rouen, and these were commis- 
sioners sent from Paris by the 
Convention to try all suspected 
I persons. On entering the city, 
i| they immediately waited on the 
! magistrates, to wdioin they made 
I known the purpose of their coming. 
The magistrates answered firmly, 
that in no part of France were the 
; laws of the republic more strictly 
■ observed than in Rouen : enthusi- 
astically devoted to the cause of li- 
berty, her citizens were incapable 
of treason, nor could they think of 
suffering any interference in the 
duties of the magistracy. Tiie com- 
,| missioners, who, like true sans-cu-^ 
|; foltes, thirsted for blood, were 
much dissatisfied with this answer, 
and immediately on leaving the 
towm-hall proceeded to harangue 
the populace. They had already 
collected a crowd, whom thc*y were 
by the most violent declamation 
jj exciting to sanguinary excesses, 
when the magistrates, who had fore- 
seen their intentions, arrived with 
a party of the military and took 
them into custody ; they were 
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for attempting to disturb the peace 
of the city, found guilty, and exe- 
cuted immediately. 1 am no friend 
in general to the execution of sum- 
mary justice, but in this instance ;j 
it was unavoidable. |i 

Your letter is this instant pre- jj 
sented tome. — My dear friend you jj 
arc too sanguine ; France it at this ! 
moment far from being so tranquil 
as you suppose, and 1 much fear ' 
that Sand ford speaks the truth, 
when he says, that the king, trying 
to please every body, will end by 
))leasing nobody- 'I’he pure roy- 
alists, as they call themselves, whose 
expectations were perhaps too high- 
ly raised, cannot conceal their mor- 
l iti cation at seeing those of the op- 
posite partj7 ire?ated witli confi- 
(Icnccand regard ; and the Jacobins, 
liowever tliey may all‘c<a to coalesce 
cordially in the measurtis of go- 
vernment, secretly detest the whole 
race of Bourhon, and wait only for 
an opportunity to plunge the coun- 
try again into all the horrors of a 
civil war. 7d)ere is indeed a third 
class, and I grieve to say a very nu- 
merous one ; beings lost to virtue 
and to patriotism, of whicli they 
ridicule even the names — men who 
consider solely what is likely to 
promote their own private inte- 
rest, and who, in tlie pursuit of it, 
would sacrifice every moral and so- 
cial tie. Let me not, however, in- 
clude tlie whole of my unfortunate 
country in this severe censure : in 
the provinces, amongst tiie labori- 
ous and oppressed peasantry, loy- 
alty, simplicity, and hospitality 
may yet be found. 'Fbe parish, for 
instance, of which our friend (7ai- 
rou was the rector, how much does 
the conduct of bis bumble parisb- 
ivners shame the affected sensi** 
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bility too often found in higher 
life! Clairon was, attbecommence-^ 
ment of the Revolution, little more 
than twenty-seven, and had just 
entered upon the duties of a parish 
priest : beloved and reverenced by 
ins flock, he had the happiness to 
see peace and good order in bis 
parish when all around him was 
disturbed ; and from 1789 till 92, 
lie continued the practice of his 
duties, though not without moles- 
tation. Twice detatchmenis of ban- 
ditti, which in those days ravaged 
the provinces, arrived in his vil- 
lage, plundered his house of all 
they could find, and would no 
doubt have taken his life, had he 
not escaped their sanguinary fangs 
by comealing himself. Shortly 
afterwards the decree was passed 
! which exiled all the clergy vvhore- 
: fused to take the civic oaih ; this 
was a heart-stroke to poor Clairon, 
who imprudently lingered for two 
days out of the three allowed to 
these unfortunates to leave the 
kingdom. On the third morning 
he received information from tlie 
mother of one of his parisliioners, 
wlio resided at L — v — lie, the ca- 
pital of the district in vvhicii his 
parish was situated, that in twelve 
hours a detachment of the milita- 
ry w'ould arrive to ascertain wlm- 
tlier lie lual quilted his parish ac- 
cording to ilie orders issued hy 
govern uu*nt ; and if he had not, 
to take him prisoner. He assem- 
liled his parishioners : — My chil- 
dren,” said . he, the moment is 
come when I must leave you ; I 
can stay no longer without taking 
an oath, whicli God and my con- 
science forbid: in twelve hours they 
will arrive to take me.” — ‘‘ I.et them 
come, Monsieur le Cure,” cried 
N 2 
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an old grenadier who had served in ; 
the wars of Louis XV. only give j 
me permission to assemble such of j 
our villagers as are able to oppose 
them, and I’ll warrant we’ll send 
them back without their erraniL” 
— ‘‘And what would be the conse- 
quence, Gregoire ?” answered the 
abbe ; “the certain loss of lives on 
both sides, and the return perhaps ' 
to-morrow of our enemies, with a 
sufficient force to destroy the vil- 
lage and its inhabitants.” — “ But 
M. le Cure need not leave us^for all 
that,” cried an old farmer; “ 1 have j 
a place of concealment in m y house, 
wliere 1 deiy the devil or even the 
sam-dilottesio find liiiuout.”— “ If I 
remain concealed I can be of no 
use, and should I he discovered, my 
preserver as well as myself must 
perish,” said Clairon. — “ No, iny 
friends, I must leave you, and 
my last charge to you is, to pre- j 
serve peace and good order amongst 
yourselves, and not to purchase 
any national property; will you 
promise me this?” I'hey did so with i 
a burst of tears. All who possessed ! 
anything, brought instantly what | 
little money they had to their pas- ■ 
tor, and hardly could his positive 
orders prevent some of them from 
following liim, lest he should fail 
into the hands of the soldiers : he, 

however, reached safely, 

but there he was arrested by an at- 
torney t)f the name of . This 

man, who was one of the municipa- 
lity, professed himself a zealous ' 
saifs-culuHt*^ and of course an in- 
veterate enemy to the clergy. Clai- 
ron was thrown into prison with 
aome other unfortunate priests, 
who had also preferred emigration 
to taking the civic oath ; and M. 
/•'yJiocaf wcuL to Uie Jacobin club 


to in form them of wbathe bad done. 
“ Here,” cried he, “ citizens, coU 
leagues, here is a glorious oppor- 
tunity to immortalize our names in 
; the cause of liberty. As yet, our 
town has made no olVering to the 
goddess ; the blood of a single 
priest has not smoked upon her 
altar. I.et us hasten, then, to im- 
molate at her shrine these victims 
whom onr good genius has con- 
ducted hither.” As this wretcli 
i possessed considerable power in 
! the district, his colleagues were 
: struck with terror, 'rhey dreaded, 
that by opposing his inhuman in- 
tention, tlicy siionld themselves 
full under suspicion, and suspicion 
in those days was death. However, 
one of them, wiio had more pre- 
sence of mind than the rest, said, 
it was more glorious to gain over 
disciples to the cause of liberty, 

, than to immolate victims at her 
shrine. “ Let me,” continued he, 
“ try to prevail on these men to 
abjure their absurd opinions, and 
take the oath required of them ; if 
, I fail, then you may use yotir plea- 
i sure.” To this projjosal 
j cat agreed, tlioiigli rather reluct- 
i anlly, and the humane Jacobin 
• hastened to the prison. He be- 
! sought the priests to ft'ign compli- 
i ance, and desire to be sent to Paris, 

I there to take the oath required 
j of them ; and promised, in that 
; case, to arrange matters for their 
I escape. They all steadily refused 
I tins olVer. “ VVe prefer dcatli,” 
cried they, unanimously, “ to the 
scandal which even onr seeming 
compliance would bring upon our 
faith.” He was leaving tlie f)rison, 
moved even to tears by tlieir hero- 
ism, when he thought that he re- 
collected in one of them a gentle- • 
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man who possessed some property 
near the town. A happy thought 
for their preservation struck him. 
RL i\di'ocat was one of the cle- 
verest rogues of his profession, but 
he was poor. There could be no 
doubt, that this property, if it couK 
in any way be transferred to him, 
would bribe him to let the prisoners 
escape. He explained his inten- 
tion to the owner of it, who rea- 
dily agreed to sign an instrument, 
appointing the honest lawyer to nia~ | 
mt<fe his estate, without ever heinir j 

~ ' o I 

lial)le to be called to anj* account i 
about it. This done, he hastened I 
to RL r J roc lit ^ represented to | 
him the goo?! winch the possession ; 
of liiis money would enable him to : 
do the cause of liberty, and soon j 
saw that his rhetoric was not thrown i 
away, 'ilic fate of the prisoners | 
was to he decided that evein ng ; i 
ami R[, r Arocat''^ opinions were ' 
so changed, that ho cleclareti, on I 
with them, Ite found j 
them stupid, hiirndess wretches, 
whom it would be benoiUU the dig- 
nity ()1 justice to meddle with. 
I’hey were accordingly redeased, 
and poor Clairon got safe to Kng- 
land, wliere, as you know, he has 
remained till the present time, as 
he never would return to France 
while Bonapiu te retained the sove- 
reign jjovver. During the short 
peace in 1801, his parishioners, 
wlio knew that lie was alive, made 
up amongst them the sum of thirty 
louis, which one of them carried 
to Paris, that it might be safely sent 
from thence to their good rector, 
who they hoped wotild return to 
them. 1 should write a volume, in- 
stead of a letter, were I to detail 
to you tlie hazards which tliese 
• worthy creatures ran to secure the 


ot 

I little property of their pastor, most 
j of which is still .safe in their pos- 
I session. When his liouse and the 
j land belonging to it were put up to 
: sale as national property, one of 
j them immediately went to L--v--lle 
to bid for it. It was customary, in 
; disposing of national property, to 
! allow a month between each offer, 
in order to see if more would be 
given, '^rhe very day before the 
I month was out, another of the pa- 
; risliioners offered a higher sum; 
and in this manner they preserved 
the house and land till the storm 
had subsided, and tiieir pastor was 
replaced by anotiier. You may 
readily conceive, tiiat Clairon is 
anxious to reach his parish, which 
he fondly hopes to fi nd vvhat he left it. 

1 was interrupted by Sandford, 
who came to complain of my aban- 
doning id n, as he calls it, to the 
insupportable loquacity of the Mar- 
quis de , Mons. L , and the 

Comte d' A , who, finding that 

we were here, begged to join us at 
dinner. The marquis, who had 
passed some time in Fngland, is 
.slightly acquainted with Sandford, 
and, j)revious to the dinner hour, 
introduced to him his friends, with 
whom he had not sat half an hour, 
when he burst into my room, ex- 
claiming, For Heaven’s sake, 
come down and talk to these peo- 
ple; I cannot otherwise escape from 
them. I slipped away, meaning 
to go out, when one officious cox- 
comb ran after me, vowing that he 
must have the honour of accompa- 
nying me ; while another, who had 
Jbllowed him, proposed a game at 
chess, as the likeliest thing in the 
world to dissipate my ennui, I was 
just going to tell them, that the 
only way to cure it was to leave me 
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to myself; but as I did not wish 
to affront them, I sat down to chess, 
although I hate the game ; but I 
concluded, that at least it would 
oblige them to be silent. No such 
thing; my partner talked inces- 
santly to the two others, and alto- 
gether they made so much noise, 
that I could have fancied myself in 
a forest of magpies, all chattering ! 
at once : so completely was I stun- 
ned with their babbling, that I gave | 
my bishop the move of a knight, I 


and lost my queen for a pawn. At 
last, finding it impossible to bear 
it any longer, I am come to see if 
you ran either get rid of or silence 
j them, though, if you can do the 
latter, I shall think you can work 
miracles.” And this important bu- 
siness obliges me to do now, what 
I ought to have done half an hour 
ago, that is, to give you the assur- 
ance of my being truly your’s, 

De GuammOxNT. 


SINX^Eiin AS IN SEARCH OF A WIFE. 


Mr. Editor, 

Will you permit an un- 
fortunate lover of truth, to apply 
to you for assistance ? Don’t be j 
alarmed, my dear sir, I do not mean j 
pecuniar)' assistance, hut from the ’ 
nature of your work, it may be in 
your power to serve me, and 1 will 
lay my case before you as briefly as 
1 can. j 

From my earliest infancy, sir, 1 
have been a martyr to my venera- 
ration for truth; the famed Cun- 
dide himself never was more zea- 
lously devoted to Sincera, than 
your unfortunate humble servant. 

I was the younger son of a good 
family, and was destined, even from 
my cradle, to make my way in the 
world by matrimony ; althougli no 
plan could have been more ufipro- 
nnsing, for 1 am unfortunately very 
ugly, and being a younger son, was 
but scantily gifted with the favours 
of Plutus : hut the machiavelian 
genius of my mother would, I be- 
lieve, have conquered all tlie dis- 
advantages of nature and fortune, 
had not my unlucky sincerity been 
a perpetual stumbling-block in the 
way. 


I shall not trouble yon with a 
detail of ilie various misfortunes 
which 1 met with in uiy cinidhood, 
from speaking the iruilL At twenty 
’ I returned from the university, and 
; before I had been three days in the 
. house of my parents, I had con- 
j trived to tell so many disagreeable 
I truths to every one of the family, 

’ that 1 had raised myself a host of 
i enemies ; and had not my father 
unluckily proplitsicd that I never 
' should get a wife, I believe my 
mother would have reliiKpiished the 
niatriniopial speculations she had 
formed fv)r me; hut as siie always 
made it a rule to act in decided 
opposition to him, slie determined 
to find a helpmate for me directly. 

M iss Prune, the daughter of an 
eminent grocer, with a fort u tie of 
nearly a plum, had been recently 
introduced to my mother, who was^ 
perfectly willing to overlook her 
want of birth in favour of her mo- 
ney. My prospect with this young 
lady was tolerably fair. Mr. Prune, 
though he could wdth difficu ky 
make shift to read tlie foreign in- 
telligence in the daily papers by 
' skipping all the hard names, had « 
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great veneration for laming; and 
tiiough he could not trace his family 
so far back as his great-grandfather, 
he was determined to marry his 
daughter to a gentleman. I had 
therefore the father’s warmest wish- 
es for my success, and after my 
mother had spent a whole hour in 
exhorting me not to ruin myself 
by speaking trutli to the daiigliter, 
we set olf to dine with the Prunes 
cn famille. 

I conducted myself tolerably 
w^ll in the beginning of our visit, 
for I scarcely spoke. Miss Prune 
was evidently a raw uncultivated 
girl, but she appeared timid and 
silent, two qualtiies whicli I greatly 
admire in the fair sex. As my un- 
lucky stars would have it, she had 
that day written a complimentary 
note in French to a friend of hers 
who was newly married; and her 
papa desired her to show it to me. 

I saw my mother change colour, ' 
and hastily snatching up the note, 
she ran her eye over it, and declar- 
ed it was charming. | 

“ You are too partial to my Patt}^ i 
jny lady,” cried the father, “but 
iet us bear what the scholar will 
^iuy to it.” 'IMie precious rnorceau 
was handed to me; but after mak- 
ing two or three attempts to read 
it, I was obliged to give it up, and 
return it to tlje young lady, with 
a declaration that it was not French: 
in fact, Mr. Editor, though 1 did 
not carry my love of truth so far 
as to tell litr so, she might as well 
have called it Chinese. 

Miss blushed, and her meekness 
gave place to a degree of virulence 
which I think I never saw equalled : 
papa was as much affronted, be- 
cause it was impossible with such 
h^dicatioH as bfs bad giyen to Pat ^ 


slie could be so hignorant. My 
mother’s excuses for my behaviour 
were unavailing, and 1 made my 
exit without any invitation to re- 
peat my visit. 

My mamma’s reproaches for w'hat 
: she called my absurd conduct, were 
; loud and bitter, and it was a con- 
1 siderable time before I was again 
! exhibited to any of her acquaint- 
■ ance in the character of a would-be 
Benedict: at length she sent for 
me into her dressing-room, and 
informed me, that she had had a 
hint from the uncle of Miss Lofty, 
that his niece would not be averse 
to receive my addresses. 

“ But 1 should be extremely 
averse to pay them,” replied I, “if 
her mind corresponds with her face ; 
for I never saw an uglier woman in 
my life.” 

My mother replied only by a sig- 
nificant glance at a mirror near 
which I stood. 1 could not deny 
tlie Irtilh of its rcftcctiun^ but I con- 
soled myself by thinking, that I was 
only ugly, and that Miss Lofty was 
absolutely hideous; for every evil 
passion was pictured in her coun- 
tenance. However, my mother 
gained my father over to her party, 
and the two families became almost 
inseparable ; the young lady put 
on the mask of amiability, and I 
was beginuintr to believe that there 
is no truth in fuces^ when an inci- 
dent occurred that shewed her to 
me in her real colours, and termi- 
nated my addresses. 

She had an acquaintance, a young 
lady whose conduct had always been 
strictly correct, but who, to avoid 
a marriage which her parents wish- 
ed to fQFcie her into, had eloped, 
from them, and kept the place of 
her retreat a profound secret. 
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a day or two after lier elopement, i 
one of the footmen absconded with ]! 
some of the plate. The natural 
malignity of Miss Lofty prompted 
her to seize upon this c ircumstance 
to injure the fame of the young 
lady, and she circulated a report, 
which was speedily believed, tliat j 
they had eloped together. She had | 
hitherto veiled from me her love of 
scandal, but I happened to make 
my visit at the moment in which 
she was entertaining a select compa- 
ny with an account of Miss 

infamous conduct; she stopped when 
I appeared, hut a lady present took 
up the cause of the absent fair one, 
and spoke so warmly in her favour, 
that my intended was thrown off 
her gtiard, so far as to declare, that 
she knew the story to he true. 

“Mention not the sacred name 
of truth,” cried I, “in support of 
an uncharitable assertion, which 
you cannot prove, and which can- 
dour should have prevented you 
from making. Know you not, that 
the higluvayman is in contparison 
with the slanderer an innocent cha- , 
racter? Remember what onr im- 
mortal bard says, 

• tVliO sU als iiiy pmsf si* als ti aNliy 

liul hf who iiichi’K i;h; iny nnint’ — i 

She did not give me. lime to finisli 
my quotation, for s lie desired tliat 
I wouhi instantly (piii her house, • 
and never entc r it iigMin. Yon inay 
believe, Mr. I'.diujir, I took her at ■ 
her word, for titough she afterwards 
made sonte overluri-s towards a re- ; 
conciliation, nothing could prevail . 
upon me to listen to them. j 

By this time my disposition be- 
gan to he pretty vvell'known amongst 
the circle of our intimates, and my 
mother almost despaired of success 
in a third negociation ; but women 


you know, Mr. Editor, have a great 
deal of perseverance. Miss Spar- 
kle, a distant relation of her own, 
returned from a continental trip 
about this time, and 1 happened to 
be present wdien she paid my mo- 
ther a visit. 

During a conversation which I 
held with her of two hours’ length, 
I found that I could he polite to her 
without once violating the laws of 
my beloved truth. Her understand- 
ing was of the first order and highly 
cultivated, and her disposition ap- 
peared most amiable. My atten- 
tions to Miss Sparkle w'ere not lost 
upon my politic mamma, who would 
not sulTer her to depart without 
extorting from her a promise to 
become our inmate for a few weeks ; 
and no sooner was she gone, than 
both my parents congratulated me 
upon the fair pros|)ect I had of get- 
ting a rich wife at last. To be brief, 
Mr. Editor, Miss Sparkle became 
our guest, and for nearly three 
weeks I had not an opportunity of 
telling lirr a single disagreeable 
truth; aiKl, inspiieof my plain fare 
and want of fortune, site did me 
j the honour to avow a partiality in 
j my fiivoiir. In short, matters were 
I swimmingly, when my 

i evil genius spoiled all. 

! One day, while we were chatting 
I together in her dressing-room, Mr. 

Dapperwit was announced, and a 
! little man entered, whom I sup- 
posed, from his air ami deportment, 
to he one of the numerous tribe of 
male artists .whom ladies in these 
days employ to decorate their per- 
sons ; but 1 soon found that 1 had 
committed a great mistake, for 
Miss Sjiaikle introduced him to me 
as a celebrated author; and, after 
a few compliments, he told her he 
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had called to beg permission to de- 
dicate to her a small volume of 
poems which he had at press. He 
had, he said, written a poetical 
dedication, which he requested 
leave to read. She gave an assent- 
ing bow ; but he had not repeated 
ten lines, when I found trutli so 
outraged, that I interrupted his 
paneg^Tic by a philippic on the 
gross flattery with which it abound- 
ed. Would you believe it, Mr. 
Editor, the impudent little retainer 
to the Muses had the elTrontery to 
declare, tliat he l)a(l not said half 
the truth ; and Miss Sparkle — 

oh ! V anity thy name is woman !”) 
was evidently persuaded of his sin- 
cerity. 

1 bridled my passion till he was | 
gone; hut the truths which I then | 
began to tell his fair patroness were j 
interrupted by her assuring me, 
that slie considered my conduct as 
a gross insult, and that she would 
never give her hand to a man who | 
denied her those good qualities 
which all tlie world allowed her to 

1 

possess. 

It was in vain that I assured her 
the perfections which Mr. Dapper- 
wit’s Muse had bestowed upon Iut, 
could not with irulh be attributed 
to any human being; she would 
not listen to loe, and that very day 
she quitted our honsc^, though the 
time she had agreed to remain with 
us was not half expired. 

I shall not attempt to describe to 
you the indignation of my marnma, 
who now began to think I was abso- 
lutely incorrigible; and for some 
time I enjoyed a little peace, which, 
as Iliad now completely established 
my character as an uncouth savage, 
whose manners were worse than 
• Ta/. L No. II. 


those of an inhabitant of Otaheite, 

I w'as in hopes 1 should continue 
to enjoy; but I was once more 
compelled to appear in the cha- 
racter of an enamoured swain. 

Mrs. Mature, a widow who was 
a few years older than myself, but 
whose manners and person were 
I very pleasing, was the next ob- 
ject whom my industrious mamma 
i pointed out to my notice. I found 
i her a very rational woman, and 
our sentiments were apparently ve- 
I ry similar ; she had some faults, 

! but when I told her of tliem, she 
.listened to me with patience and 
good-hiHnour,and promised to cor- 
; rect them. Enclianted to find a 
j woman who would listen without 
I anger to the voice of truth, I thought 
! I had fomul a second Fatimc, when 
an unlucky accident overturned all 
my bright prospects. 

One day Mrs. Mature, after prais- 
ing the beauty of a female friend 
of hers, asked me whether 1 did 
not think her a very fine woman. 
“ She has been extremely hand- 
some, no doubt,” replied I, ‘‘when 
she was young.” — When she was 
young!” replied the widow, “why? 
pray, sir, do you call her old?” 

“ She cannot certainly witli truth 
he styled young,” cried J, “lor 
she is considerably turned of thirty, 
i at which age she would in many, 
i parts of the world be coiisidc rcd 
as an old woman.” 

“VVe think ilitrcreiuly in Eng- 
land, liowcver,” replied Mrs. Ma- 
ture with an air of pique ; “my 
friend is liardly arrived at the prime 
of life according to our ideas; she 
has not yet reached the fashionable 
age.” 

“Your ideas tlicn are errone- 
O 
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ous/^ cried I : ** but it is not won- 
derful that fashion should be at 
variance with truth.'' 

“ What you are pleased to call 
truth, I must style rudeness," re- 
plied she ; “ I am nearly of the j 
same age as Mrs. — and you ' 
may suppose 1 shall not be very 
ready to give my hand to a man 
who thinks me an old woman." 

It was ill vain that I assured her 
my affection was founded upon her 
mental perfections, and that youth 
and beauty were qualities which I 
disregarded. This unlucky attempt 
to conciliate matters made them 
ten times worse, and she actually 
rang for a servant to shew me the 
door. 

I was by this time, Mr. Editor, 
so completely sickened of my ma- 
trimonial speculations, tliat neither 
threats nor entreaties could pre- 
vail on me to act the lover again, 
and in all probability I should have 
been suffered to do as 1 phased, 
but for the deatli of my elder bro^ 
ther, which happened soon after 
I had attained iny twenty-fifth year; 
and from that moment 1 have i)eeii 
plagued equally by iiiy father and 
mother to enter into the holy state, 
which I am assured I may now do | 
whenever I please ; for it is truly j 
astonishing, Mr. Editor, how much 
I am altered in the opinion of the 


ladies since I became heir to anr 
estate and title. My figure, which 
formerly they never noticed, is al‘- 
lowed to be very genteel, and as 
to my face, though it is plain, beau- 
ty is of no consequence in a maiu 
My love of truth, which formerly 
they called ill manners and ill na- 
ture, is now transformed into ati 
agreeable bluiitness; and with all 
my odditiesf 1 am allowed to be a 
very pleasant animal, who would 
be very likely to make a good hus- 
band. 

But, my dear Mr. Editor, thia 
favourable opinion which the ladies 
entertain of me has not its founda- 
tion ill truth ; for I should never 
become, in their acceptation of the 
word, a good husband, since my 
wife must expect to hear the truth, 
and nothing but the truth (however 
disagreeable it might be to her], 
from me. Now, sir, if amongst 
your fair readers there should be 
one, whose person is not deformed, 
whose age is under forty, whose 
temper and disposition are good, 
and who above all would cheerfully 
subscribe to the above conditions, 
I declare, that the want of either 
birth or fortune shall be no obstacle 
to my bestowing on. her the hand 
and heart of 

Your very humblle servant, • 
SlNCEUlTAS* 


THE TWO MOTHERS, OR WHICH WAS THE WISEST: 

A TALE, 

^ Do you upt think m}*^ Httle | old will grow up it is iropossUxie to 
Julia promises to grow up a most predict." 
beautiful creature ?" said Mrs. Be- “ My dear sister," replied 
v6rly to her sister, Mrs. Thornton, j Beverly, impatiently, “ I teU yw 
I think she is at present beaur 1 am certain she will make a most 
tiful, but how a child of three years lovely young wqjBMmi and I wiU. 
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talve care siie shall be a most ac- 
complished one ; I will spare no 
pains to have her taught every 
thing.” 

And I,” replied Mrs. Thorn- 
ton, will spare no pains to ren- 
der my little Emily a good Imuse- 
wife.” 

The grave simplicity with which 
Mrs. Thornton uttered these words 
made her sister laugh lieartily. I 
congratulate you,” said she, in an 
ironical Lone, on the good taste 
which you evince by this decision. 
But are you really serious? will you 
make the delicate little Emily no- 
thing more than a good housewife ?” 

have not said that,” replied 
her sister; Emily shall Ivave a 
good education, but not a brilliant 
one. I do not wish her to rival 
opera people nor artists, but if she 
displays talent, it shall be cultivat- 
ed ; and as to housewifery, recollect, 
I beseech you, that Emily’s for- 
tune will bestill more circumscribed 
than our*s was, and have not we, 
my dear sister, felt the necessity of 
knowing how to look after our fa- 
mily aftairs 

i don’t know,” answered Mrs. 
Beverly, pettishly, “ tliat we have 
any thing to reproacli ourselves 
with on that score ; we lived in fa- 
shionable society, of course we 
were obliged to keep up a certain 
style, and if our expense a little 
exceeded onr iiieomc, bow were 
we to blame ? 1 ain^sure we only 

did like otlicr people.’ 

My fair reailers may, perhaps, 
suppose Mrs. Beverly was a fool. 
By no means; she was, on the con- 
trary, a woman of excellent un- 
derstanding : but even the wisest 
people will use silly arguments 
nometimes, rather than own them- 


selves to blame. But to resume our 
story. 

As to Emily’s fortune,” conti- 
nued Mrs. Beverly, after a pause, 

1 do not see that it signifies ; Ju- 
lia will not have more : but it is not 
fortune, it is not beauty or accom- 
plishments even, that secure to a 
girl a brilliant establishment; it 
depends in a great measure on her 
being fashionable, and 1 am re- 
j solved that my Julia shall in every 
respect be as tonish as if she had 
I the first fortune in England.” 
j As Mrs. Thornton was too pru- 
dent to reply to this le'ise determi- 
nation of her sister, tlve conversa- 
tion ended, and from that time each 
pursued her own plan, without 
meeting any opposition from the 
other. 

These sisters, who were twins, 
j had very early in life been left or- 
plians. They were educated by an 
aunt, with whom they continued 
to reside after they became of age. 
This lady was one of those whbin 
a “ youth of folly” had prepared 
for an old age of cards,” and her 
nieces’ moderate fortunes were 
greatly iiijured by her extrava- 
gance and their own want of pru- 
dence and management. Her death 
left them in rather embarrassed 
circumstances, from which they 
were, however, relieved by mar- 
riage. Luckily for Mrs. Thorn- 
! ton, her husband had every requi- 
j site to render domestic life happy ; 
and, in a short time, she renounced 
for liis sake, with cheerfulness, those 
gay follies in which she, had in- 
dulged rather from habit than in- 
clination. 

Mrs. Beverly w^as less fortunate. 
Her husband disdained to try the 
effect either of tenderness or 

O 2 
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soiling to wean his wife from her 
fondness for fashionable dissipa- 
tion ; never was Eastern tyrant 
more despotic to his people, than 
iMr. Beverly was to his family. 
‘‘ It is my will,” was a sentence to 
which his wife was accustomed to 
listen in silent acquiescence, and 
once pronounced, his will was as 
irrevocable as the laws of the Medes 
and Persians. In a few years after 
his marriage, Mr. Beverly died 
suddenly, leaving only one child, 
the little Julia, whom we have al- 
ready introduced to the reader. 
Mrs. Thornton had also the mis- 
fortune to lose her husband, and 
her sister, who w^as really alfec- 
tionate, wished much that they 
might reside together ; but to this 
her sister’s good sense furnished 
strong objections. She was deter- 
mined to tbllow a plan which had 
been partly sketched by her late 
husband for the education of her 
Emily, who was also an only child ; 
and she was sensible, that to pur- 
sue such a plan uninterruptedly, 
if she resided with her sister, would 
be impossible. 

From this time till tlieir dauj^^h- 
ters had reached the aj^e of eiirli- 
teen, the business of education en- 
gaged the attention of both mo- 
thers, but certainly in a very dif- 
ferent manner. Mrs. Thornton oc- 
cupied herself incessantly, but qui- 
etly, with her daughter’s improve- 
ment ; and as she felt that her duty 
was a pleasure, she performed it 
without ostentation : consequently 
she neither obtained, nor wished 
for, the celebrity whicb generally’ 
attends our modern wonderfully 
clever mammas. Not so her sister, 
who exhibited herself to the world’s 
eye as a second Madame de Genlis, 


and who, in devoting herself to 
lier daugliter’s edncaiion, took care 
to talk so much of all she sacrificed 
to her Julia, that her acquaintance 
declared, she was a most amiable 
and exemplary mother. 

At length the task of education 
|! was completed, and m itiier of the 
|| mothers could say, that their pains 
had been in vain. Juiia, who iiad 
grown up as her moilier predicted 
II she would, uncommonly beautiful, 
was, what is termed, highly accoin- 
i plished ; that is to say, she had 
been taughi every thing proper for 
; a young lady to he instructed in 
j| who was to make a figure in the 
j’ fashionable world. She . danced 
j- gracefully, played with great taste 
I and judgment, had a superficial 
I knowledge of French and Italian, 

I and, above all, understood to per^ 

I fection the science of dress. Her 
j mother and her mother’s fri(*nds 
vaunted her knowledge of history, 
geography, and a long et cculera ; 
ji but her acquaintance with them was 
li really slight. Her capacity was 
but moderate, and lier hrniii might 
j not unaptly be compared to a rem- 
I nant-sliop, there was a little of 
! every thing, hut not much of any 
particular one. Bright eyes, ruby 
j lips, and an arch, significant man- 
; ner of speaking, made her, how- 
i ever, pass fur a wit, and her mo- 
ther was incessantly complimented 
on her daugliter’s genius and ac- 
: complishmenfts. 

If Mrs. Beverly was delighted 
with her brilliant Julia, Mrs. Thorn- 
ton was not less so with her intel- 
ligent and unassuming Emily. — 
Much better informed than her 
cousin, though less a proficient in 
the showy accomplishments, Emily 
joined to a great portion of genius 
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tlvat which should ever accompany ture in her character was her love 
genius in women, a modesty the for her mother, whom she almost 
most delicately feminine. Brought idolized, and whose wishes and 
up with the idea of endeavouring commands she would, if possible^ 
to be uselul to all around her, self have anticipated, 
was the last thing Emily consider- (To be concluded in our next) 
ed. Perhaps the most amiable fca- 


DESCllIPTION OF THE MILITARY CARRIAGE OF NAPO- 
LEON BONAPARTE, TAKEN AFTER THE BATTLE OF 
\VA J ERLOO, AND NOW EXHIBITING AT THE LONDON 
MUSEUM, PICCADILLY. 


Wjrn AN ENGIIAVING. 


It is impossible to contemplate |i spent in the infliction of every 
the object icpiTsented in the an- j! species of misery upon mankind, 
nexed engraving, without reading I! might have been made, however 


in it a most impressive lesson on 
the dangers attendant upon inordi- 
nate ambition. That passion from 
which, as the Scriptures inform us, 
celestial natures themselves are 
notexempt, and which precipitated 
Satan and his rebel spirits from 
the regions of heaven, has like- 
wise hurled Napoleon and his an- 
gels from the elevation which they 
occupied, and scattered them as 
exiles and outcasts over the face of 
the earth. The interest with which 
this exhibition will be visited must 
be greatly heightened by the recol- 
lection, that the late owner of this 
carriage, who has played in it so 
many desperate games for empires 
and kingdoms, is at this moment 
playing on a distant rock with two 
giddy little girls for sugar-plumbs. 

For our own parts we merely re- 
gret, that the former tenant of this 
vehicle was not exhibited along 
with it, encaged like a ferocious 
beast, himself more ferocious than 
any, for the benefit of the. fund 
raised for the sufferers and orphans 
by the last sanguinary conflict ; so 
be v^|li|Q|sa whole life has been 


reluctantly, to contribute to the 
alleviation of the sorrows which his 
own perfidy had occasioned. 

It is a curious fact, that ^he fall 
of this memorable chieftain may 
be traced to the hour in which he 
I entered the carriage which is now 
I exhibited. It proved as fatal to 
j him as the fabled chariot of the 
! sun to the aspiring Phaeton. It 
was built for him by Symons, of 
Brussels, to his own order, for the 
disastrous campaign against Russia. 
It was this carriage that conveyed 
Nafmleon to the shores of France in 
his first exile; it was in thistiiat he 
made his excursions in Elba; in it 
he returned to his recovered capi- 
tal ; and it was this which bore him 
to the fatal field of Waterloo ! 

There it was that, after British 
intrepidity had for ever decided 
the fortune of Bonaparte, he en- 
tered this carriage, for the last time, 
for the purpose of escaping from 
the tumult and danger tliat pressed 
upon him on almost every side. 
The Prussians, who had been but 
little able to assist during the con^ 
tinuance of the battle, most op- 
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portunely assisted in accelerating 
die catastrophe of the day, and in 
collecting spoils from the enemy 
whom they were dispersing and de- 
stroying. 

Bliicher was foremost in the 
pursuit. Various commands were 
deputed to different officers, so 
that no retreat sliould be left for 
the convenient escape of the ene- 
my. Among these was a small corps 
which was placed under the direc- 
tion of Major Von Keller. That 
officer, in {lursuance of his in- 
structions, arrived at the town of 
Jenappe, at eleven o’clock, on 
the night of the 18 tli of June. 
The town was barricadoed, to pre- 
vent the entrance of the pursuing 
victors. It was also filled with 
French military, who maintained a 
constant firing of artillery and mus- 
ketry against the Prussian soldiers. 
The troops were not to be intimi- 
dated, but immediately took the 
place by storm. Near to the en- 
trance they met with this carriage, 
having six horses, and the coach- 
man and postillion ready mounted. 
The major, full of expectation that 
the dying Bonaparte was now in 
his possession, ordered the coach- 
man and postillion to stop ; but as 
they did not obey, the latter was 
immediately killed, together with 
the two foremost horses; and the i 
coachman was cut down by the * 
major himself. The marks of the | 
sabre still remain upon one of the j 
carriage-springs. The gallant Prus- 
sian then forced open one of the 
doors of the carriage ; but in the 
interval Napoleon had escaped by 
the opposite door, and thus disap- 
pointed the triumphant hopes of 
this gallant officer. Such, how- 
ever, was the baste of the ex- 


emperor, that he dropped Ids ha% 
his sword and mantle; and they 
were afterwards picked up in the 
road, and sent to Prince Bladier. 
The major reserved the carriage 
as his own booty, and has brought 
it to England to gratify the curio- 
sity of the peo|)le of tliis country, 
who have now an opportunity of 
viewing it at the London Museum, 
Piccadilly. 

The exterior of the carriage is, 
in many respects, very like the mo- 
dern English travelling chariots. 
The colour is a dark blue, with 
a handsome bordure ornament in 
gold ; hut the Imperial arms are 
ernblasoncd on the pannnelsof the 
doors. It has a lamp at each cor- 
ner of the roof, and there is one 
lamp fixed at the back which can 
throw a strong light into tlie inte- 
rior. 

In the front there is a great pro- 
jection ; the utility of which is 
very considerable. Beyond this 
projection, and nearer to the horses, . 
is a seat for the coachman. This is 
ingeniously contrived so as to pre- 
vent the driver from viewing the 
interior of the carriage; and it is 
also placed so as to afford to those 
who are within, a clear sight of the 
horses, and of the surrounding 
I country: there are two sabre cuts, 

I which were aimed at the coachman 
I when the carriage was taken, 
j Tlie pannels of the carriage are 
I bullet-proof: at the hinder. part is 
a projecting sword-case; and the 
pannel at the lower part of the back 
is so contrived, that it may be let 
down, and thereby facilitate the 
addition or removal of conve- 
niences, without disturbing the 
traveller. 

The under-carriage^ which faaRi* 
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svran-neck iron cranes, is of pro- 
digious strength ; tlie springs are 
semi-circular, and each of them 
seems capable of bearing half a 
ton ; the wheels, and more particu- 
larly the tire, are also of great 
strength. The pole is contrived to I 
act as a lever, by which the car- ! 
riage is kept on a level in every | 
kind of road. The under-carriage 
and wheels are painted in Vermil- 
lion, edged with the colour of the 
body, and heightened with gold. 
The hartiess is very litle worthy an 
Imperial equipage; it bears strong 
marks of its service in the Russian 
campaign, and its former uses are I 
to be recognized only by the bees, , 
wiiich are to be seen in several i 
places. 

The interior deserves particular 
attention ; for it is adapted to the I 
various purjmses of a kitchen, a | 
bed -room, a dressing-room, an of- | 
iic<?, and an eating -room. I 

The seat has a separation ; but j 
whether for pride or convenience 
can only be conjectured. 

In front of the seat are compart- 
ments for every utensil of probable 
utility ; 'of sqme there are two sets, 
one of gold, the other of silver. 
Among the gold articles area tea- 
pot^co(fee-pot,sugar-ha^on,cream- 
ewer, coiFee-cup and saucer, slop- 
bason, candle-sticks, wash-hand- 
bason, plates for breakfast, &c. 
Each article is superbly embossed 
with the Imperial arms, and en- 
graved with his favourite N. ; and 
by the aid of the lamp, any thing 
could be heated in the carriage. 

Beneath the coacbmairs. seat is 
a sinallliox about two feet and a 
ItMf lpng9 and about four inches 
square ; this contains a bedstead 
iC|f polished steel| whiph could be 


fitted up within one or two mi- 
nutes: the carriage contained mat- 
tresses and the other requisites for* 
bedding, of very exquisite quality ; 
all of them commodionsly arranged. 
There are also articles for strict 
} personal eonTenience, made of sil- 
j ver, fitted into the carriage, 
j A small mahogany case, about 
ten inches square by eighteen long, 
contains the peculiar nccessaire of 
j the ex- emperor. It is somewhat, 
' in appearance, like an English wri- 
' ting-desk; having the Imperial arnw 
most beautifully engraved on the 
cover. It contains nearly one hun- 
dred articles, almost all of them of 
solid gold. 

The liquor-case, like the neecs- 
saire, is made of mahogany : it 
contains two bottles ; one of them 
still has the rum which was* found 
in it at the time ; tlie other contains 
some extremely fine old Malaga 
wine. Various articles of perfumery 
are among the luxuries which re- 
main ; and notwithstanding Napo- 
leon's wish to discourage British 
manufactures, there are neverthe- 
less some Windsor soap, and some 
English court-plaister ; of mu de 
Cologn^y aau da laxmde^ salt spirit, 
&c. there are sufficient to show, 
that perfumeries were not disre- 
garded. 

There is a writing-desk, whicb 
may be drawn out so as to write 
whilst the carriage is proceeding ; 
an inkstand, pens, were found 
in it : and here was found the ex- 
emperor’s celebrated port-folio. 

In the front there are also many 
smaller compartments, for maps 
and telescopes ; on the ceiling of 
the carnage is a net- w^ork for carry- 
ing small travelling requisites. 

On one of tlie doors of the car- 
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riage are two pistol -holsters, in 
which were found pistols, that had 
been manufactured at Versailles ; 
and in a holster close to the seat, 
a double-barrelled pistol also was 
found : all the pistols were found 
loaded. On the side there hung a 
large silver chronometer with a sil- 
ver chain ; it is of the most elabo- 
rate w'orkmanship. 

The doors of the carriage have 
locks and bolts : the blinds, be- 
hind tlie windows, shut and open 
by means of a spring, and may • 
be closed so as to form a barriei* 
almost itn penetrable. 

On the outside of the front win- 
dows isi a roller-blind made of 
strong painted canvass : when pull- 
ed down, this wdll exclude rain 
and snow, and therefore secure the 
windows and blinds from being } 
blocked up, as well as j)rcvent the j 
damp from penetrating. 

All the articles which have been , 
enumerated still remain with the i 
carriage ; hut when it was taken 
there were a great number of dia- 
monds, and treasure in mone)", ! 
of immense value. 

Four of the horses which drew 
the ex-emperor, still remain with | 
the carriage ; they are supposed to 
be of Norman breed : they are of 
a brown colour ; of good size ; and 
each appears to combine more 
strength, speed, and spirit, than 
are generally found together in 
one animal. 

Such is tlie general description 
of tlie carriage, its contents, and 
its appendages, as they are now 
presented to public inspection : 
and although it cannot be expect- 
ed, that any description can convey 
very distinct ideas of anj^ thing so 
curious and intricate, yet sufficient 


will be understood to evince how 
surprising a piece of mechanical 
ingenuity this vehicle really is. 
For the convenience, however, of 
the public, the elaborate and cost- 
ly articles wliicb the carriage con- 
tained, have been arranged in se- 
parate compartments,numbcred ac- 
cording to the follow»ing catalogue. 

1. The carriage itself. 

2. Four of llie horses that drew it at 
the battle of Waterloo ; stout Normans, 

i dark brown colour, very fleet and hardy. 

3. The beautiful toilette, or dressing- 
box; presenled to Napoleon by Maria 
Louisa, under whose taic ir, was fitted 
up wi'vh every luxury and convenience 
that could be imagined: it contained, 
besides the usual recjuisitos of a dressing- 
box, upwards of one lumdred articles, 
most ofvvhiih are of solid gold, inrliuling 
a Tnagnificcnt breakfast service fm* lea, 
coHee, and clujcolaie, with plates, carulle- 

, sticlis, large knives, forks, and spoons ; a 
spiritlamp fu' making breakfast in the car- 
riage, gold case for Napoleons, a looking- 
glass, and large gold wash- haml-hason, 
variety of essence bottles, perfumes, and 
an almost inlioiic variety of minute i.ni- 
cles, down to pins, needles, thread, a?»d 
silk. These were each fnteu’ into reces- 
ses, most ingeniously contrived, made in 
the solid wood, in which they are packed 
close together, and many of them in each 
other in sucli a small com[)ass, that on 
seeing them arranged as they are at pre- 
sent, in three glass cases, it appears im- 
possible for them ever to have been put 
together in so small a compass. At the 
bottom of this toilette-box arc divided 
recesses, in which were found two thou- 
sand gold Napoleons, and in the top 
were writing materials, the looking- 
glass, combs, &c. The front of this ex- 
tremely elegant liltle case exhibits the 
marks of violence by which it was open- 
ed with an axe by the Prussian soldiers 
when taken. 

5, 4, and 5. The glass cases contain- 
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ing ihe articles taken out of the toilette- 
box, ami described above. The first is 
lined with a magnificent saddle-cloth be- 
longing lo Jerome Bonaparte, taken at 
Jenappe the same night the carriage 
was captured ; it is of crimson velvet, 
superbly embroidered with a border of 
roses in plates of gold, and covered with 
bt:;es ; in the centre a J. surrounded by 
a wreath oflaurel, and surmounted with 
the Imperial crown in gold, enriciied 1 
with diamonds ; ihb whole is bordered | 
with a rich bullion fringe. 

ill the centre of the middle ra'^c is sus- 
pended, by its ribbon, Napoleon^s own 
Cross of the liCgion of Honour; it was 
found in the gold tca-caddie in the right' 
hand corner. | 

The third case is lined with a sump- I 
t uous housing for a liorse, similar to those 
already described, only that it has the 
Imperial arms and crown beautifully 
wrought, and ortiamenietl with diamonds 
in the centre. Under this is the valuable 
time-piece by which the watches of the 
army were regulated; in form it re- 
^mbles a very large hunting-watch, 
and weighs four pounds : it is jewelled 
throughout, and is of the finest workman- 
ship ; was made by Mugnier, korlogcr de 
r^mpereur ei rot, and was found sus- 
pended to the side of the carriage. In 
the right-hand corner of this case is a 
small piece of plate, marked with the 
arms of Louis XVllI : it was taken with | 
the rest. , 

The glass case facing the windows 
contains his coujinon Sandw’ich service) j 
consisting of a large silver Sandwich ; 
box, plates, knives, spoons, pepper ami | 
salt-box, mustard-pot, decanter, g]as.«es, !j 
&c. &V. Many of these have still the I 
remaina of the breakfast of which the I 


ex-emperor part<M>k on the morning of 
the battle, remaining in them, exactly 
as left by him. These, like the gold 
service, have the Imperial arms engraved 
on every article. 

Above the last articles are his spurs, 
pistols, tools for charging and repairing 
his fire-arms, &c. &c. 

The pistols have little remarkable in 
their exterior, but were probably favour- 
I ites ; the N. B. in gold on the barrel, 

; prove them lo have been made before 
he assumed the gtwernment. They are 
rified, with sight, of the manufactory of 
Versailles, and ai’e much battered : they 
were found loaded. 

In the bfUtoin of this case is one of his 
beds, of fine Merino, and on the top is 
I a cotton coverlid of very beautiful fabric; 
there are aUo other appendages to a bed- 
room, of massy silver, lined with gold, 
and decorated with the Imperial arms. 
Near these are several articles of his 
wardrobe, consisting of his shirts, of ex- 
tremely beautiful linen and curiously 
made ; also handkerchiefs and stockings, 
the latter of which have the Imperial 
crown as an ornament for the legs. There 
are also his flesh- brush, green velvet tra- 
velling-cap, morocco slippers, low-els, 
&c. &c. 

The camp-beilstcad is an extremely 
curious article : it is of steel, of a com- 
modiou.s size, with a tv ster top, and on 
castor.s; it may be folded up in one nii- 
I iiute, and pack> into a leathern case only 
i four inches square ; under the front 
' spriniis is the box that contains it w'hen 
: travelling. 

There are two leathern cases found in 
I the carriage, which contain a great num- 
ber of flambeaux, the precise intention 
of which has ttol boen ascertained. 
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THE FEMALE TiO’TLER. 

. Ko. II. , , , ■ 

It is not only unjust aniViincourtfous, but cowariliy und iingrrateful in the extreme, .w ben 
men indulge tlienisoU’es iii si verities ou what are railed the f»»iling« of women, whom, in every 
Kituntioii and under every rharnrier, they are hound to protect, and to whom they are theiuseivea 
indebted for the chief blessings aud %-uinforts of life.— ^ir Rich. Steele. 


I AM very much Battered hy se- j 
veral letters which I have already • 
received from female correspond- • 
ents, who appear to he j^reatly 
pleased with the opportunity which 
is now fiflForded them, by so popu- 
lar, so instructive, and so engaging 
a publication as the JtejmUorji/f of 
communicating their ideas, or, per- 
haps, of making' their complaints 
on any circumstances, either of a 
public or domestic nature, which 
may be more peculiarly connected 
with the happiness and the charac- 
ter of the female sex. 

I proceed, therefore, to manifest 
the attention due to the confidence 
which appears to have been placed 
in me by my epistolary corresjiond- 
ents. At the same time, I must 
beg leave to observe, for their ge- 
neral in formation, that 1 have laid 
down certain rules, to w hich 1 shall 
inviolably adhere, respecting the 
subjects of wliich this paper may 
be made the vehicle to my readers. 
As a woman, it may be almost su- 
perfluous to mention, that Deco- 
rum is a very leading word in my 
vocabulary, and tliat the inost re- j 
mote violation of it, though under I 
the most alluring guise of anec- 
dote, wit, or - fancy, will nevt-r he 
admitted into those pages which I 
have engaged to superinteiul and 
controul. Pictures of vice, and 
such may he necessary on cer- | 
tain occasions, to create alarm and 
excite abhorrence, even in their 
most deterring descriptions, must 
be drawn w itli the utmost precau- 


tion, so that no more may be told 
than is ab.solutely necessary for the 
j moral object of the description ; 
as 1 shall hold myse.lf at liberty to 
employ my ministerial power in 
correcting and pruning any super- 
erogation of fancy or passion 
which, oil such occasions, may be 
jiresenied to me. I'he old pro- 
verb, that the truth, and certainly 
the whole truths is not to be spoken 
at all times, is a proverb of uni- 
versal establishment, and in no in- 
stance requires a more rigid adher- 
ence than in those literary compo- 
sitions which are intended for the 
instruction and amusement of the 
female mind, more particularly 
when it is considered, that the rising 
may, in some degree, 
be involved in it. Nor shall 1 be 
thought, 1 hope, to wander fron^ 
my subject in observing, that, in 
tiic present state of the world and 
its manners, the great difficulty of 
female education consists in giving 
the mind all its proper knowledge, 
without a tincture of that preinn- 
ture information which it ought not 
j to know. The few preceding oh- 
servations have been suggested by 
a letter written by a very sensible 
woman, wlio discovers throughout 
the vviiole of it a very distinguish- 
mind, a most animated viva- 
city, and a very considerable ex- 
; perience of life ; I must he under- 
stood to mean fushionahle life, and 
all its various ways. Her epistolary 
communication is written witli great 
spirit and some pathos^ and de^ils^ 
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I doubt not, with undeviating ac- 
curacy, the history of a succ^wion 
of domestic dilemmas connected 
with' a love story ; interlarded, it is 
true, with several interesting cir- 
cumstances, and somewhat of a 
lamentable catastrophe, but which 
the lady would not, I will venture 
to assert, have the courage to re- j 
peat in any mixed society of her. 
acquaintance. I cannot, therefore,, 
insert it. 1 have also reason to ap- 
prehend, thaty having assumed the 
title of the Femnle Tattler^ I atn 
supposed to be. ready to fulfil the 
general propensities of that cha- j 
racter as it is usually displayed in 
its common acceptation in the 
world; and that l shall be ready to 
reiceive such communications as 
are continually made l\v the busy- 1 
bodies of that descrijnioii. I have | 
this answer to such as expect my . 
paper to he the vehicle of what I | 
consider to be beneath iny aiten- | 
tioii, that though I am a tattler, and j 
a female one too, I never did deal 
in or encourage tittle-tattle my- 
self, nor will I ever promote that 
spirit in others ; and if I am asked 
for a definition of that kind of con- | 
versation, or writlen composition, j 
for it may proceed from the pen as i 
well as the tongue, Isliall beg leave, I 
for veryobvio is reasons, to decline j 
an answer, and leave it to any wo- 
man of good breeding and under- 
standing, and such alone I hope : 
will do me the honour to become ; 
my correspondents, to determine i 
the matter for me and for them- 
selves. 

I shall now proceed to insert a 
letter from one of my correspond- 
ents, whose originality, good sense, 
and, I may surely add, good lui- 
9 iour, will, if 1 mistake not, di- 


vert the very short period which it 
will require for its perusal. She . 
styles herself a Moder,n Amazon. 

TO THE FEMALE TATTLER. 

Madam^ 

The high and mighty lords 
of the creation, as the men are 
fantastically pleased to denominate- 
I themselves, are continually valuing 
j themselves upon the superior dig- 
I nity of their sex, and not only^ 

I deny to w^omen an equality of un- 
derstanding, but, in many instances, 
are known to refuse them an equal 
degree of principle ; as if it were 
not sufficient to entertain a con- 
temptible idea of their intellects, 
without entertaining as mean an 
opinion of their hearts. Tliis is 
most nhominahle, as it is most un- 

• true. Hence the notion of female 
I friendship has been a continual 
' subject of ridicule ; hence it is as 
j frequently affirmed, that a veil, a 
I shawl, a pelisse, or any attractive 

article of personal decoration, is 
I capable of stimulating that kind of 
: envy, which is fatal to the most 
j avowed bonds of esteem between 
I females ; nay, that it is absolutely 
; impossible for a friendly intercourse 
to subsist a rpoment, if a pretty 
' fellow happens to start up between 
: any two women, and obtain their 
j partial semi men ts. 'J'his may be a 
tender point, and I shall, perhaps, 
make it hereafter tlu; subject of au 
, cKclubive lucubration. 

Without, however, attempting 
I at present to refute any of these 
j narrow-minded positions,.! shall 
beo* leave to contend, without fear 
of refutation, that these charges, 
so strongl}^ urged against the la- 
dies, may be brought, wdth a supe- 
rior degree of justice, against the 

* gentlemen themselves. Letus,hovv- 

P 2 
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ever^ suppose, for the sake of ar- 
gjumetit (but 1 beg it may be ob- 
served that 1 allow it not for a mo- 
ment on any otlmr ground), that the 
friendship of two women, of the 
best qualities in every other re- 
spect, is capable of being inter- 
rupted by the trifling circumstances 
to which an allusion has already 
been made; still it may be fairly 
asked, whether a very slight exa- 
mination of the conduct and cha- 
racter of the otlier sex, will not 
clearly prove, that tbqir boasted | 
friendsi)ips are equally liable to be ! 
broken from causes equally trivial, j 
and that men of the best under- 1 
standing fvequeiuly run into the | 
most dangerous excesses,, from 
causes generally more despicable, 
and clothed at least with equal ab- 
surdity. 

I am not arguing, that women i 
are not subject to characteristic ! 
foibles, such as arise from their i 
nature, education, and position in ; 
life, but I repel the charge, as in- 
herently merited by them. U omen 
may quarrel, and women do quar- 
rel, and very trifling circumstances 
too engender their diflereiices; but 
is it uotequally ridiculous for men, 
and who are of acknowledged un- 
derstanding, and peers and repre- 
sentatives in parliament into the 
bargain, to quarrel about a horse, 
or a match, at tiie cock-pit, and 
whose resentuieni, from such sense- 
less and unwoiahy causes, sorne- 
tiineaputstheir very existence to the 
hazard ? How often does it hap- 
pen, dial the invasion of a tbx-co> 
Ter spreads a feud throiigit great I 
part of a county ! The letting sliot j 
fly at a partridge in a pvohibiu^d 
spot, has been known to cause the 
discharge of a bullet at the life of 


a fellow- creatuve, aud tjie father of 
a faottly. Nay, I could name an. 
instance where tlie booking of a 
fish a bundred yards below a prt* 
vileged spot, lias hooked two 
milies into a state of enmity that 
broke off a long«established and 
most comfortable connection be- 
tween them both. I could men- 
tion other and still more disgrace- 
ful causes of intemperate and vin- 
dictive anger between the lords of 
the creation, but it is beneath the 
; purity of a female pen to defile its 
pages with a history of them. 

Such being the true state, and 
sure I am, that I have not exag- 
gerated the statement, I have a 
right to complain of the injustice 
which is continually making a 
mockery of the stability of female 
friendship, when the violation of it 
I is carried much further, and to a 
I much more ridiculous and criminal 
j excess^ among those wlm assume 
; such a lordly superiority over us. 

I It brings to my recollection the 
I well known fable of the Man and 
! the Lion, which repiesenis the for- 
mer as displaying lo the latter the 
pictureof the king of the brute crea- 
tion subdued by human strengtlK 
i The reply of the beast is a me- 
I morabie one, and very applicable 
i to my observations : — If, said he, 

’ a lion bad painted the picture, the 
I catastrophe would have been re- 
* versed.. 

I In tlie rivalry between women in 
I a matter of the heart, the affections 
; and the future iiappiness of life, 
the object may be of the most seri- 
jous nature; and a kind of resent- 
I nrent may wait upon the person, whtf 
has beeu the cause of such a heavy 
ci isappoiiuinent: but it seldom or, 
indeed, never breaks out into per^ 
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9onal rsgey or is attended with any 
indecorous, much less iminora.1 or 
injurious consequences. The dig- 
nity and pride of her sex, if she is 
4 woman of education, will prevent 
her, however poi^iaiH her feelings 
may be, from expoiung lierself to the 
pity or disapproval of the world, 
by violent clamour or menacing 
enmity, at an event which has been 
rendered irretrievable. This, I 
acknowledge, is a very interesting 
subject, and, on some future occa- 
sion, I will undertake to place it , 
in such a light, as shall confound i 
those inconsiderate and unreflect- ; 
ing gentlemen, who amuse them-;, 
selves with their foolish, though ij 
they may think them witty reniiirks, !i 
on the hacknieci subject of the un- ij 
certainty of female friendships, es- 
pecially when one of their own 
dear, charming selves is the ol>- j 
ject of competition. Nor have 1 
the least doubt that 1 shall be 
able to prove, that the female clia- | 
racter is as capable ol heroism, and ij 
has given as many proofs of it, as j 
any Quixotte of the other sex. i; 

It is supposed that women in ge- i 
neral are very much actuated by -■ 
their imagination; and that, in the ;j 
female breast, the lively power too i 
often acquires a dominion over . 
their reason. This 1 acknowledge ! 
may happen, and frequently does j 
happen, but I deny it as 1 

prifii iple attaclu d to the female cha- 
racter. But even allowing it by 
way of argument, 1 contend that 
when it does obscure the rational 
faculty in woman, it is far superior 
to the gloomy, dismal veil with which 
^'tlie passions, to say no worse of 
=the men^ not only darken, but dis- 
grace it. The female imagination. 


if it ahoold interfere wHb reason 
and impede its course, does not at- 
tempt tOy as it cannot, extinguish 
it ; hut is more frequently employ* 
ed in giving it those attractive hues 
and those fascinating colours, which 
heighten its powers, and clothe it 
with graces that so often render it 
irresistible even to the philosopher 
and the sage, and ofientimes is seen 
to make converts even ofthose lord- 
ly men of the world, who have pre- 
tended to think, and to avow the 
absurd, abominable, and falladious 
doctrine, that, in the order of crea- 
tion, women are of an inferior class 
to tliemselves. 

1 have some curious thoughts 
upon this subject, which 1 shall 
take the liberty, on some future oc- 
casion, to coiiununicaie to you. 

1 am, madam, your obliged, hum- 
ble servant, 

Monium Amazon. 

T(^ THK FLMALE TATTLEft. 

Mudai/if 

I am ftne of those very un- 
justly despised personages called 
old maids ; and in that character { 
apply to you for an elucidation of a 
very severe proverbial notion en- 
tertained of their future and final 
fate in another state of existence — 
that tliey will be doomed to lead ape^t 
w hell. I have asked many persons 
of black-lettered and other learn- 
ing, to satisfy me of the origin of 
this unjust and barbarous sentence, 
without having obtained the least 
satisfaction; perhaps It may be in 
your power to favour me, in a fiv^ 
ture number of your papers, with 
a solution of this dilBctilty, which 
will at least satisfy the curiosity of 
your constant reailer, 

Quinquf.ginta. 
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, .SQUARE FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF FEMALE 
INDUSTRY. 

TO THE EDITOR. 


Snt> 

All those of your readers 
who are in the habit of perusing 
the daily papers, must have seen 
the report of a meeting held in 
December last, to consider of the 
means ofimpruving the public mo- 
rals by effecting the reformation of 
a particular class of females, by 
which this vast metropolis is infest* 
ed to a degree that cannot fail to 
fill every virtuous mind with hor- 
ror. A little reflection on the 
subject will convince most persons, 
that one grand cause of tins grow- 
ing evil'is the want of employments 
suited to certain classes of females; 
and at the meeting just referred to, 
a respectable clergyman assured 
the com[)any, that, from such data 
as could be procured, there were 
in the city of London at least //rc 
thousand situations occupied by 
men which would be infinitely more 
suitably filled by females. Who- 
ever, then, should strike out some 
plan for afibfding to the industri- 
ous class of the weaker sex that 
kind of employment for which it 
is more peculiarly fitted, would no 
doubt apply a powerful, if not a 
complete' corrective to the evil 
complained of, and deserve to be 
hailed as a benefactor to society in 
general. To such a plan and such 
a character I beg leave to call the 
attention of your readers, in the 
Bazaar just established in Soho- 
square, by Mr. Trotter, a gen- 
tleman of large fortune, the most 
active philanthropy, and already 
knowm for valuable public services. 


In describing this institution F 
shall borrow the words of the wri- 
ters of two of our public prints, 
The Sun an A the Sunday Gazette; 
the accuracy of whose representa- 
tions I am capable of attesting from 
personal inspection of the premi- 
ses, and the patient developement 
of the plan with which I was fa- 
voured by the benei*oIent propri- 
etor. 

The Bazaar,” says the former, 
at first, like all other great under- 
taking's, may have soniething more 
of the appearance of private spe- 
culation than truly belongs to it j 
but it must be recollected, that all 
our best national institutions had, 
in the same manner, their origin 
in individual exertion. That had 
not escaped Mr. Trotter’s intelli- 
gence, which is obvious to every 
reflecting man who tliinhs on the 
subject, viz. that Ihc aicouragemcnt 
of female aud dooiestk imhistry is 
one of tlte surest methods cf bet- 
tering the condition of all ranks 
and classes of the coiniminity. Ho- 
nest labour, while it rewards with 
the comforts of life, contril)utes 
to the moral improvement of so- 
ciety. As idleness is the mother 
of evil, so is industry the parent 
of good. But there are a thousand 
obstacles opposed to the com- 
mencement of an industrtons ca- 
reer. Some are restrained from 'en^ 
tering upon it by the smallness of 
their means ; others by a falseprin- 
ciple, which, assuming the plausi- 
ble name of pride, renders them 
ashamed of appearing to the world 
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AS under the necessity of workinpf’ j 
for subsistence; — a third class, from 
tlie want of opportunity to dispose 
of wliat they are willing to manu- 
facture and indeed- but the 

ehunieration is not r^uisite, eve- 
ry person who mixes with society 
must know a hundred cases where 
the. argument is liberally applica- 
ble. To obviate these difficulties — 
to open an easy door to tiie poor 
trader for the commencement of 
trade ; to smooth the path of profit 
to those whose delicacy wars with | 
their poverty, and prevents them 
froiii adding to their domestic hap- 
piness by respectable labour — in 
fine, to encourage female and do- j 
mestic industry, is the excellent | 
object of the Bazaar. 

<MVe have visited the immense 
premises fitting up for this purpose 
in Soho-squarc, and we scarcely 
know whether we were most gra- j 
tified by their admirable adapta- 
tion to it, or by the benevolence of 
the desijjn. That it will have im- 
portant consequences we cannot 
doubt, for every large town in tlie 
empire will naturally follow an ex- 
ample so worthy of the metropolis 
to ofter. We shall not further 
trespass on our readers at pre- 
sent, than to lay before them a 
sketch qf the olan for establishing a 

BAZAAR, 

Opened to encour vjje Female and Do- 
mestic Industry. 

Shop- cpUxVTERS in an im- 
mense range of premises, eligibly 
situated (5, Sbho-square,) to be let 
to persons of respectahilityy by the 
day and by tlie foot measure, ac- 
cardin<r to their actual wants. The 
expense of taxes, heating, light- 
ing, and watching, being borne by 


I the landlord, the tenant will be ex- 
empted therefrom, and charged 
with daily rent alone, according to 
the space and time ; which may 
be for one foot or one day, or to 
any greater extent, at the rate of 
three-pence per foot.” 

On the practical utility of this 
plan the Swnlay Gazette thus com- 
ments : — 

; ‘‘ A young man who has acquired 

' a trade, wishes to set up in busi- 
i ness, and if he wishes virtuously, 
I to marry as soon as he can ; but in 
' a thousand eases for one, his ap- 
prentice fee has exhausted the pro- 
vision which liis family were ena- 
! bled to spare for him, and he has 
I no alternative hut that of linjxerinjr 
oil in singleness, till the slow and 
narrow gains of a journeyman can 
allow him to purchase a shop. But 
bow long must it be before such a 
; man can collect the two, or three, 
or four hundred pounds, which 
must be sunk at once in bis new 
e.stablishment? and bow formida^- 
j bie to his morals and prospects 
j must be the temptations of his low 
: and comfortless life, while he is 
! drudging to amass his money? But 
; his marriage and his purchase may 
j only lead him into new difficulty, 
j An advantageous situation for bu- 
j siness is expensive, and he must be 
j content with the chance trade .of 
^ someohsenre and neglected corner, 
to which the wealthy will qotcome, 
and to which the poor are drawn 
only by long credit, or struggling 
cheapness. It is this miserable ef- 
fort For life that swells our Gazettes 
with bankpptcies, and our prisons 
and highways with the whole tribe 
of ingenious and desperate feioqy. 
By the plan of the Bazaar, this 
whole calamity — we bad filmost 
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called it necessity — is stricken in 
ihe bud. The young artizkrt may 
marry at the moment of quitting 
bis master, for \ve can make his 
wife’s labour at ohce profitably sub- 
serril^t to his own. She mtiy for 
a shilling have from day to day the 
advantages of #t>op-room, and of 
a perpetual influx of purchasers. 
Her husband has the advantage of 
working for a price undiminislied 
by the profits of an employer, of 
working with the full incitement of 
immediate and dail}* return, and 
of being able, at any twelve hours, 
to shift his occupation, to disen- 
gage himself from his establish- 
ment, and to carry off his capital 
untouched and free. 

This is of such palpable utility 
in every sense of national morals 
and private happiness, that we leave 
k fearlessly to our readers. But 
its services may descend deeper, 
and to a more hopeless and pitia- 
ble class of society. London is 
the greatest manufacturing city in 
the world. Butthousaiuls of men, 
of the most admirable ingenuity, 
are at this moment living in inde- 
scribable wretchedness, in hovels 
and hiding-places, and stagnant 
air and meagre w'ant, such as al- 
most to deter even the courage of 
charity. The change of times has 
broken up the establishments for 
which they worked, or they have 
been seized with some of the dis- 
eases that hangover their unliealthy 
occupations in the manufactory; 
their recovery slow and imperfect, 
has left them without heart or hands 
for the continued labour of their 
hire, and they have been left to 
Of* with such gains as tjiey 
can make, where they first buy tbe 
material at the advanced price of 


credit or retail, and then dispose 
of tlielf workmanship at the re* 
d need price tliat poverty and tlie 
immediate pressures of natute must 
receive, and be comeut with as rt 
may. To this ttian tlie Bazaar opens 
a place of safe and advahtageoda 
sale, withoutthe necessity of waltz- 
ing for the orders df the great ma- 
nufacturer, or of setting his work 
to such as will seek him in his cel- 
lar only to beat down his earnings; 
or of lingering in the chances of 
never selling at till. But there is 
another class, if possible, more 
helpless, and if on this grave and 
vast subject the word did not seem 
affected, more interesting. The 
w'ar has left a multitude of widows 
and Orphans. Neither the charity 
of the state, nor of the individual, 
can reach to that infinite crowd of 
bleeding hearts and feeble arms, 
that, in their orphanage, have paid 
the price of our national glory. 

It would be idle and common- 
place to speak of the difficulties 
that must beset the life of this im- 
mense portion of our finest popu- 
lation. The misery of open hii- 
miliation, the difficulties of ob- 
taining a livelihood even with that 
open humiliation, the strong temp- 
tations of a spirit hopeless of ho- 
nourable bread, are familiar to all 
our knowledge of female exposure. 
This establishment opens at once a 
means of profitable industry with- 
out unveiling the privacy of sensi- 
tive natures, and permits every fe- 
male who can use a needle to have 
the chance of reputable existence. 

“ Tbe mode of securing a sale, 
the regulations for the safety of 
the property, the selectfen of fe- 
mi^Ves for disposing of the matters 
of i^ale, the arrangements for scv* 
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curing character and decency 
among the persons permitted to 
attend, are all perfectiy desert ing 
of being thrown into the most ex- 
tensive publicity* The mere con- 
trivance, of tlie building, which 
covers a space of 300 feet by 150, 
from Soho-square to Dean-street, 
Ojtford-street, is full of the same 
sensible and simple invention de- 
veloped ill the higher parts of the 
scheme.” 

To this account 1 shall only add, 
that the whole of the ground-floor 
of the building, which has alone 
been yet fitted up as a first experi- 
ment, is already let to persons of 


1 respectable character ; and leave 
it for such of your readers as are 
. blest with affluence, to judge whe- 
ther their encouragement of this 
project may not be attended with 
the double advantage, of finding 
under one roof whatever articles 
of necessity or lu^ry they may 
require, at a reasonable price ; and 
the dtlicious consciousness, that 
every purchase which they here 
make contributes something to the 
comfort of deserving persotis, as 
well as to the moral improvement 
of society in general. 1 am, &c. 

I F. S. 

I LoncloD, Jan. so, isiC. 
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Third Concerto for the Piano-Forte^ 
composedy and dedicated to Muzio 
Clementiy Esq. by Ferd. Hies. 
Op. 55. Pr. 10s. Od. 

To do critical justice to this con- 
certo, the piuno' forte part of winch 
fills between 30 and 40 close pages, | 
not only a much more extended 
space would be required than we 
can devote to this article, but it 
would be necessary to have seen 
the full score, and to have heard 
its performance in full orchestra. 
Our present notice (and a mere 
noiice w'e would have it considered) 
is founded upon none of these re- 
quisites. Nay, \i is, we candidly 
confess, from a very iinperfectprac- 
ticai trial of the piano-forte part, 
iliat we- have been compelled to 
form our opinion. Even this trial, 
however, was sufficient to impress 
US with astonishment and admira- 
tion. The concerto before us, in 
the key of C sharp minor, is a 
stupendous effort of profound com- 
Fvl. I. No. 11. 


; positorial science wielded by ori- 
ginal musical genius. Although, 

I as in Beethoven’s works, bright 
: flashes of the finest melody occa- 
i sionally interpose between abstruse 
: and studied Itarmonies, as in an 
overcast sky the sun will now and 
then burst through lowering clouds, 
yet the prevailing character of 
Kies’s concerto is that of chromatic 



original modulation. Hence, aiid 
owing to the nature of the key, as 
well as to the almost unprecedented 
intricacy of the passages and the 
general style, the amateur, who in 
a reasonable time of practice pan 
master this herculean task of exe*> 
cution and expression, may con- 
gratulate himself on having found 
the reward of his devoted and pert- 
severing application. 

Sequel to the Chiroplast CompanioHy 
to facilitate the Attainment of a 
proper Method of playing on the 
Piano- Forte, being a Succession 

Q 
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of progressive Lesso?2Si grounded 
upon the Harmonies of the earl^ 
easy Lessons in that zcork^ so as to 
be played with them in concert by 
pupils more advanced in their stu- 
dies^ composed by J. B. Logier. 
Pr. tts. 

In our number (LXXIV.) for Fe- 
bruary last, a concise description 
was given of the mechanical appa- 
ratus called Chiroplast^zanA invent- 
ed by Mr. Logier, with a view of ; 
obliging the hands and fingers of 
the piano-forte player to observe 
constantly a proper position and I 
action, and thus to become at last ! 
habituated to do the same without 
the restraint of that contrivance. 
We at the same time added a short 
notice of Mr. first publication 
on this subject, which he calls the 
Chiroplasi Companion^ and to which 
the present book forms the sequel. 
W'e likewise spoke in terms of de- 
served commendation of the lessons j 
contained in the former work, which 
arc devised on the novel and judi- 
cious plan of exhibiting a subject, 
at first in the most simple and 
naked form, and then giving that 
same subject gradually a more and 
more complicated treatment, in the 
manner of variations. 

This idea is greatly amplified in 
the production under present con- 
sideration, wiiich contains nume- 
rous and still more intricate varia- 
tions upon the sintple lessons or 
tliemes in the preceding volume; 
and these variations are, as Mr. L. | 
states, and is actually the case, ‘^so | 
contrived, that they may be played 
either alone as distinct lessons in 
their particular style, or m JuU con- 
cert with the others, being grounded 
on the same succession of hariiio- 
n i es, the var i at ion s e mb rac i n g n ear- 
ly every description of passage.” 


Although it may not frequently 
be in the power of pupils to prac- 
tise these lessons iii fuU with 
with other students, we cannot but 
recommend the adoption of this 
method to a limited extent, where it 
is possible to put it in effect. Mr. L. 
it appears, has established with tins 
view a musical academy in Dublin, 
and placed seven or eight grand and 
square piano-fortes and one organ 
j in one room, on which bis scholars 
frequently perform as a full band. 
A practice of ibis kind we have no 
I doubt is beneficial to the pupils as 
I well as to tile master : the public 
meetings of the former, however, 
ought not to be too often allowed, 
since continued private exercise 
alone on the instrument can enable 
them to join effectually their fellow- 
students, and since, in the full con^ 
cert of the youthful band, the leader 
must have the eyes of Argus and 
the ear of Dionysius to be alive to 
> every mistake. 

j We shall only add, that the les- 
sons before us are drawn up, fin- 
gered, and explained with much 
care and judgment, and are by no 
means exclusively applicable to the 
median ical apparatus invented by 
Mr, L. Hence we feel no hesita- 
tion in giving them our best re- 
commendation for general practice. 
Three Waltzes for the Piano- Forte 
j €ind Flute composed^ and dedicated 
j to Mr. I leal h^ by Iwa^i Muller. 
I Pr. is. 

Attractive melody, tasteful ex- 
pression, and well-linked fluency 
of ideas, render every one of these 
waltzes highly interesting. The 
flute part is essential, as being set 
concertante with the piano-forte and 
frequently acting as principal : 
hence a good performer is require^. 
|j In tl;e latter instances the piauor 
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forte accompaniment is invariably 
very active, rich, and diversified. 
If we were .called upon to give a 
vote of preference, we should fix 
it upon the second waltz, the sub- 
ject of which accords particularly 
witli our taste, on account of itsele- 
gant simplicity. 

“ Bust/, f urious, thirst// a Glee 

for four Foices, with yJvcompani- 
mmt for thePiano - Forte, composed 
by J. F. Dannelcy. Pr. Is. 6d. 

In a mere musical point of view, 
without reference to te^xt, this glee 
is entitled to great commendation. 
Without the words, weslionld Inive 
conceived the sombre and length- 
ened adagio strains in D minor to 
express any thing else than an ana- 
creontic exhortation to make the 
most of life over a bottle. This | 
object aside, the glee before us is j 
very meritorious ; the vocal parts, ; 
plainly as they proceed, are ofj 
fluent progress, and the harmony I 
is both select and scientifically con- 1 
ducted. \Vq also notice with ap- ; 
probation the temporary change to ; 
the major of the key, p, 4; where, ' 
however, a sharp for the F in the ; 
soprano part is omitted. I J non the 
whole, this production does not ; 
impair the opinion we expressed of | 
Mr. D.’s qualifications in our form- : 
er niimbcT. lie is a very promis- • 
ing composer, whose taste, evident- i 
ly formed 1 v good models of the ; 
old school, may, as we have already ^ 
hinted, Ije advantageously influ- 
enced by a study of the classic 
productions of more modern mas- 
ters 

Noi XL/To he continued) Volunta- 
rt/ for the Organ, composed by 
Samuel Wasley, Op. 0. Pr. 2s. 
We have .so frequently Jiad oc- 
casion to bring Mr. Wesley’s com- ' 


ii; 

positions under the cognizance c 
our readers, and have in every in 
stance felt ourselves warranted t( 
accompany them with so ample ? 
share of deserved approbation, tha 
the notice of a new piece fron 
his able pen involves but a repeti 
tion of former praise. His works 
to compare them to productions o; 
the sister art, remind us less of thi 
softness of Guido or llafFaelle, thar 
of the vigorous and scientific pen- 
I cil of Buonarotti. They exhibit 
j the anatomy of music in severe pu«= 

I rity. The present voluntary com = 
prises two movements in three 
sharps, a larghctto and an allegro, 
riie former is replete with every 
kind of profound contrapuntal re- 
percussions, responses, imitations, 
&c. in wliich the left hand equa- 
bly shares the labour of the right ; 
and in the second movement, Mr. 

^ \V. presents us with one of those 
! masterly fugues in the best style 
of his favourite German prototype, 
which, by an unique experience 
. and talent in that line, he has, so 
to say, at his fingers’ ends. 

The Surrender of Paris, a character-- 
\ istic Divertimento for the Piano- 
j Forte, including the events from 
the Duke of IVelliugtuu and Prince 
BluchePs marching to that capital, 
to the evacuation hy the French 
troops and taking possession by the 
Allies, composed hy Louis Jansen. 
Pr. 3s. 

Considering the little time which 
the fleeting relish of the public 
allows for the production of pieces 
of this kind, we have no reason to 
: find fault with Mr. Jansen’s eflorr. 
His divertimento is respectable. It 
consists of a good number of move- 
ments descriptive of military ma- 
noEiuvres, marches, attacks, iSce. ia 
Q2 
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four parts, the first of whicliisex-; 
pected to be published on the 1st 
of February. 

Mr. Storer has just completed | 
the fourteenth part of his Cira~ i 
phical and Hhlorical Description of \ 
the Cathedrals of Great Britain. ‘ 
Parts 15 and 10 are intended for 
publication early in the ])resent ' 
year. These will complete the 
second volume, comprising Histo- 
ries of the following Cathedrals 
(illustrated with ground-plans, and 
interior and exterior views), viz. 
Peterborough, Lincoln, Oxford, 
Winchester, Canterbury, Chiches- 
ter, Salisbury, Gloucester, Here- 
ford, Chester, Worcester, Litch- , 
field, and llochester. I 

The Rev. William Binglcy,F.L.S. 
has nearly ready for publication, a j 
work, in three volumes 12mo. eu- ! 
titled Useful Knoxekdge ; or, a fa- 
miliar and explanatory Account of 
the various Productions, Mineral, 
Vegetable!, and Animal, which are 
chieily employed for tlje Use of 
Man. It is the object of this work, 
which will be illustrated by niiuie- 
vous figures, and is intended both 
for reference and instruction, to 
comprise an account of the places 
whence, and the manner in which, 
the most important articles of life 
are procured, the various modes 
adopted in preparing them for use, 
and the peculiar purposes to which jj 
they are respectively applicable, ij 
The arrangement is such as to com- 
prise the minerals in the first, the 
vegetables in the second, and the 
animals in the third volume. 

John Weyland, jun. Esq. is pre- 
paring for publication, in one vo- 
lume 8vo. The Principle of Popu^ 
lation as affected by the Progress of j 


Society^ with a view to moral and 
political consequences. 

Mr. Boyce’s Second Usurpation of 
Bonaparte; or, a History of the 
Causes, Progress, and Termina- 
tion of the Revolution in France 
in 1815; particularly comprising a 
minute account of the victory of 
Waterloo, &c. has made its ap- 
pearance in two 8vo. volumes. 

Mr. William Phillips will pub- 
lish, ill the ensuing month, An 
Klemeniary Introduction to iheKnoiC’^ 
ledge of Mineralogif and of Minerals: 
j including some account of the 
places at which, and of the cir- 
cumstances under which, minerals 
are found; and explanations of the 
I terms commonly used in mineralo- 
gicul description. It is designed 
fi)r the use of the student, and will 
be comprised in a small volume in 
duodecimo. 

In the course of February will be. 
publisl'ied, A Map of Scriptural and 
Classical Geography, accompanied 
by an historical and descriptive 
volume, from the pen of the Rev. 
Mr. lleming of Magdalen Hall, Ox- 
ford ; wherein the origin of nations 
is particularly examined and dis- 
cussed, with reference to the nu- 
merous authorities : amongst which 
Herodotus, Hesiod, Strabo, Pliny, 
Diodorus Siculus, Cluverius, Pto- 
lomy, Mela, Boebart, &c. have 
been expressly consulted. This 
work is intended to facilitate a 
knowledge of the progressive co- 
lonization of the earth, and to 
establish more clearly the foun- 
dation of universal and chorogra- 
phical history ; and also to com<r 
bine a requisite appendage to eve- 
ry volume of the ancient clas- 
sics, with ail indispensable aux- 
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iltary to the sacred memoirs of the 
Holy Scriptures. 

The communication between 
England and the Continent hav- 
ing till lately been for a long se- 
ries of years interrupted, it has 
happened that many eminent and 
highly esteemed works of science 
and literature, published in Ger- 
many, have been hither lo unseen 
and unknown even by name in this 
country. Of these there is one of 
peculiar interest to Knglarul, which 
well deserves to lie in every public 
library, and in the bauds of every 
civil and military engineer in the 
country, viz. T/tcorcfiscIt - prac- 
tisc/ie fVasiserbauhumty that is, Hy- 
draulic Architecture, theoretical 
and [.Tactical, hy C. F. Chevalier de 
Wieheking, privy counsellor to his 
Majesty the King of Bavaria, and 
general director of the department 
of bridges and roads in Bavaria. 
A new edition, corrected and en- j 
larged. IMnnicIi, 1811, 3 vols. 4to. j 
with 110 plates, in grand folio. I 
'riie celebrated antlior, esteemed , 
the best practical engineer through- 
out Germany, takes a view of the 
whole of hydraulic architecture, 
under tlie following tlivisions: — 1. I 
Art of conducting rivers. 2. Art : 
of securing sea-coasts. 3. Con- j 
struction and preservation of sea- ! 
dykes. 4. Construction of har- 
bours, containing complete de- 
scriptions of all the great harbours 
ill lOurope. 5. Art of draining. 
(1. Machines used at the construc- 
tion of all the works of hydraulic 
architecture. 7. Constructions of 
locks and weirs. 8. Canals, and 
art of improving inland naviga- 
tion. 0. Artifurial inundations for 
the defence of fortresses. 10, Con- 
struction of bridges, containing a ' 


detailed description of bridges with 
arches of wood, invented by the 
author. 11. Construction of arti- 
ficial roads and highways. This 
perfect and only work of its kind 
treats on all these subjects in the 
fullest and plainest manner, and 
shews the author to he a man of 
considerable attainments in science 
as w'dl as great practical experi- 
ence ; and his arguments and state* 
ments are supported and explain- 
ed by well chosen examples, taken 
from the great works executed hy 
himself or other eminent engineers 
on the Cominent. In this work will 
be found likewise a very complete 
account of the ('mhankments and 
sea-dykes in llolliuul, with ingeni- 
ous proposals for their improve- 
ment, as well as descriptions of al- 
j most all the great w'orks of engi- 
I neering in Germany, France, Hol- 
! land, and Italy, countries which 
j the author has visited several limes, 

1 for the purpose of giving to the 
i public the most complete account 
I of the present state of the an of 
i engineering as practised on tlie 
I Continent; and every work being 
: represented in exact plans and ele- 
vations, the whole is of the same 
; interest even to those who do not 
I understand tlie German language. 

; Buttlie most interesting and novel 
i part of this work is the satisfacto- 
I ry and minute description therein 
' given of bridges constructed with 
arches of timber of a very consi- 
derable sj)an, upon a principle in- 
vented by the Chevalier de VViehe- 
king. Among the plans of many 
bridges thus constructed with the 
most complete success, is that of 
Bamberg, having an arch of wood 
of 220 feet span. There is also 
I given a {dan of a bridge of a still 
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greater arch than this, viz. nearly 
300 feet, proposed to be erected 
over the rapid river Isar, at Mu- 
nich. By tins invention the che- 
valier has constructed in Bavaria 
many bridges of arches of wood, 
which are only rivalled by those of 
cast iron, erected in P^ngland. We 
are ha])py to (ind the statement of 
this meritorious and important in- 
vention is published in French, in 
a separate volume, entitled, Traitt^ 
fontcuuNt une Partie essentielle de la 
Science de construire lea Ponta ; avec 
tine Description de la nonvelle Me- 
t/iode economifjue de construire les 
Fonts a Arches de Charpentey par 
C. P. dc IViehekingy &c. aiyec 17 
planches, ili 7 /^//cA,lbl 0 , Ato,plaiickesy 
grand Jolia, 

]\lr. Bovvyer, of Pall-Mall, is 
preparing for publication (under 
the expre?ss patronage of his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent,) a 
splendidly illustrated work on the 
late brilliant Campaign of f Vaterloo, 
It will be in folio, and will corre- 
spond with the illustrated record of 
the memorable Campaigns of Mos- 
cow, Leipzig, and France, ii^he 
years 1812 and 1814, which are 
piihlishing at the present moment. 
The plates are from drawings made 
on the spot by a distinguished art- 
ist, consisting of views of Water- 
loo, Mount St, Jean, Belle Alli- 
ance, Hongoiimont, Qnatre Bras, 
&c. &c. : also a view, on a large 
scale, of the battle on the 18th 
J line, as it appeared at seven o’clock 
in the evening, when the grand 
charge was made on the whole of 
tlie Fteiich line. This drawing has 
been made under the immediate 
inspection of an officer, who was 
one of the aids-du-camp to the 
Marquis of Anglesey. Mr. Bow- 


yer professes to have spared neither 
pains nor expense to produce for 
posterity a permanent memorial of 
British valour, generosity, and for- 
titude. 

S. and J. Fuller are about to 
! publish a print of the Battle of 
j Waterloo^ from a large drawing by 
Mr. H. Alkin, under the direction 
of some of the s tail’ officers of the 
Duke of Wellington’s army. Size 
of the drawing 41 inches 10. 
The subject is chosen at that point 
of time when the grand charges 
were made by the heavy and light 
brigades of cavalry, led on by the 
Marquis of Anglesey, shewing the 
situation of the dilVerent brigades 
a few moments previous to the 
complete rout of the French army. 

Mr. Orme, of Bond-street, has 
addressed to the public some judi- 
cious observations on the advan- 
tages that would result to the fine 
arts by the erection of a national 
temple, or palace, for the reception 
of their productions. He enforces 
the importance of such a measure, 
even in a political jioint of view, 
by a reference to tlie example of 
France, and then considers by what 
means it might be accomplished. 
These would be found, in his opi- 
nion, in the patronage of the Prince 
Regent, the aid of parliament, and 
voluntary contributions. He sug- 
gests that the edifice should be 
made a wdng to the intended new 
palace, with a grand triumphal 
archway fronting the bollom of St. 
James’s-street, as a splendid en- 
trance to the parks. “ A great col- 
lection,” says he, of first-rate 
pictures might be obtained for such 
a purpose, either by loan for a 
stated period, to be delivered on 
demand, or as donations and he- 
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quests, as best suited the intentions tion of natural phenomena, will be 
of patriotic individuals.’* commenced at the Russell Insti- 

There are few of our readers tution by Mr. Singer, on Monday, 
but are acquainted with the noble the 5th of February, at eight o’clock 
manner in which the Hero of Prus- in the evening. These lectures 
sia, when informed of the inten- wdll be continued on the succeed- 
tion of erecting a monument in ing Mondays at the same hour : 
honour of his illustrious colleague, they will embrace the most import- 
the great Wellington, manifest- ant features of this interesting 
ed his eagerness to contribute to branch of natural philosophy, with 
perpetuate the name of that unri- occasional observations on the sci- 
valled commander. Many of those ences with which it is most im- 
patriotic Britons whom Fortune has mediately connected, 
blessed with affluence, will doubt- Mr. Lester, of Birmingham, has 
less seize the opportunity of re- * completed an engine on the prin- 
turning this flattering compliment, ciple recently discovered by him^ 
when they learn that a plan is of converting a parallel into a ro- 
formed for erecting a column in ' tative motion for propelling canal 
lionour of the gallant veteran Blu- !| boats by steam. This engine can he 
ciiEli witinn the fortress of Col- jj gradiiatt^d from a one up to a four- 
berg, ill Prussia. The fund for this 1 horse power ; and is calculated to 
purpose is raising by public sub- ji propel one, two, or more boats 
scription ; and a provision for the j; upon a canal, under the bridges 
poor children of soldiers is also |[ and through the locks, without im- 
embraced by the views of its pro- pediment, It is erected for Messrs, 
iiioters. Crowley, Hickliu, and Co. Wolver- 

A Course of Lectures on Elec- bainpion, Birmingluim and Lon- 
trical Pbilosopliy, v itb its appli- don carriers, and will be launched 
ration to the improvement of che- on the Stourbridge canal, 
mical science, and the explapa- ^ 

FAtsmONS. 

LONDON FASHIONS. 

PLATE 10. — EVENING DRESS. ( biU tlic slight view which we had of 
White crape, or lace frock, over i the dress will not permit us to de- 
a white satin slip; the body and' scribe it : our readers will, however, 
sleeves are formed of a very ele- . be able to form a very correc t idea 
gant fancy material, wliich has just j! of it from our plate. Head-dress, 
been introduced. The body is ex- jj the ioiim a la Unbens, composed of 
tremely novel and elegant : we re- i white laee, and ornamented witfi 
fer our readers for its form to our feathers am! precious stones. Ncck- 
plate : the sleeve is very short, and, : lace, ear-rings, and locker, of dia- 
as well as the body, trimmed with ’ monds. White satin slippers trini- 
blond, which is set on full. The med en suite, and made, us all dress 
akirt is made a walking length, and : shoes now are, to come very high 
is trimmed in a most tasteful style; i over the foot. White kid gloves 
To/. /. No. II. R 
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trimmed with tuU. A, French scarfs 
superbly embroidered at the ends, 
is thrown carelessly over the arm. 
This dress, we understand, was 
^invented by Mrs. Griffin fora lady 
of distinction ; and it is certainly 
extremely novel and elegant. 

PLA'JK il,— PROMENADE DRESS. || 
A morning dress, composed of 
the finest dark mulberry ladies^ 
cloth, finished at the bottom of the 
skirt with a new-invented trimming, 
which has an uncommonly light and 
pretty effec t. A plain high body, 
over which is worn a spencer made 
of velvet one shade darker than the 
dress, and ornamented with white 
satin ; the half-sleei'e, which is 
composed of white satin, and finish- 
ed with white silk ornaments, is 
particularly novel and tasteful. 
Head-dress, improved French bon- 
net, lined, edged, and trimmed with 
white satin, and ornamented with 
white feathers. Pointed lace ruffs. 
Mulberry kid sandals and gloves. 
The Koxburgh muff worn with this 
dress is composed of white satin 
and swansdown, and lined with 
white satin. This muff, which we 
may venture to recommend to our 
fair readers as a very elegant no- 
velty, is just introduced hy Mrs. [ 
Griffin, and is, from the beauty 
and delicacy of its nmlerials, cal- 
culated only for tlie first style of 
promenade or carriage dress. 

We are indebted to the taste^and 
invention of Mrs. Griffin, of Uider- 
street, Si. Jameses, for both our 
prints this month. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON FA- 
SHION AND DRESS. 

We have observed, that pelisses anil 
cloth walking dresses are higher in esti' | 
niatiuii fur the pruiiieiiade than any thing | 


else : poplin or sarsnet dresses are# 
however, considered as very genteel, but 
they are always worn with a rich French 
scarf, a kerseymere .shawl, or a mantle. 
The walking dress, which we have given 
in our print, is the most elegant novelty 
that we have seen : next t<» it in estima- 
tion, is a pelisse of pale fawn-colour 
cloth, lined with w hite satin, one shade 
darker than the cloth ; it is made a walk- 
ing length, the skirt gored, and a good 
deal of fulness thrown behind. The 
body ha'« a slight fulness at the bottom 
of the waist, which is very short; the 
sleeve is long and plain, and is finished 
at the shoulder by an epaulette of satin, 
which is drapeiitd with silk cord, and 
edged with a light and elegant silk trim- 
ming. The pelisse is open before, and is 
trimmed all round with satin, in a singu- 
larly novel and pretty style, but one 
which it is difficult to describe : the 
trimming is about half a quarter in 
breadth, but it is laid on very full ; it is 
then formed into a kind of fancy wreath 
by silk cords, nnd finished at the edges 
by a very hght ami beautiful silk fancy 
trimming to correspond. This trimming, 
which, we must observe, forms the collar 
i of the dress, has really a beautitui eficct. 

I The sleeve is finished at the wrist by a 
! full satiii band, round which is twisted 
■■ carelessly a silk cord. This pelisse, 
i which has been just in roduced, is much 
; admired, and is likely to coiuiiiue a fu- 
■ vourite during the spring. 

French bonnets, and small French 
hats ill velvet intermixed with satin, are 
ill ihe highe tesliiiiation for the walking 
costume. Beaver and black straw are 
partially worn, and feathers are univer- 
sally adopted ; noihing can be better 
calculated for the walking costume than 
those hats and bonnets as they are now 
jinade: in fact, though they are called 
I French, they bear a very slight resem- 
j blance to those frightful high-crowned 
; grotesque things originally introduced 
j here hy onr fanciful neigtibours. 

I Speiiceis, French silk scarfs, and vcl- 
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vet pelisses, are all in estimation in the 
carriage costume. Spencers are made 
either in French silk or velvet ; their 
form is extremely simple ; the backs are 
broatl, plain at top, and in general a 
slight fulness at the bottom of the waist. 
They are occasionally trimmed with 
<:wansdo\vn, but more generally with 
satin. «The most elegant spencers are 
those composed of white kerseymere or 
white velvet ; they are trimmed either 
with satin or embroidery. 

Small lace caps and French half-dress 
caps, white satin and coloured velvet 
'hats, and embroidered handkerchiefs 
tied carelesdy round the head, are all | 
in estimation fur the carriage costume, j 
The Anglesey hat, composed of velvet, 
and lined with white satin, is the must 
elegant novelty we have seen : the 
crowrit is oval and much lower than any 
we have seen for some time ; the front 
is cut round in scallops, turned up be- 
fore, and edged with a quilling of very 
narrow blond, and it is ornanicnted with 
a plume of white feathers. 

The Roxburgh mulf, which we have 
given in our print, is extremely appro- 
priate to the carriage costume, and is in 
very considerabl'i estimation with belles 
of taste. Krmiiie and swansdown are 
also much worn, but mulls are much j 
more general than ^ippets. From the 
commencement of winter to the present \ 
period, fur has been partially worn in | 
trimmings for the promenade : it is now, 
however, visibly on the decline, with | 
the exception of swansdowm, which is | 
still considered fa.«ihionable. Fringe is i 
also entirely exploded, and silk trim- ’ 
miiigs are only worn intermixed with 
satin. Embroidery, in coloured silks, on 
cloth, IS highly lashionable, but we roust 
say it appears to us very ill suited to the 
morning costume : nothing, however, is 
so generally adopted by belles of taste as 
satin for trimniing.s and it is w*orn in 
every form wliicb taste and ingenuity 
can suggest : wreaths of shells, flowers,, 
and leaves; full falls of satin, headed 


with silk trimmings; others not so fuli^ 
intersected with silk^imming and dra- 
peried with cord ; but in whatever way 
it is disposed, it is always cut byas. We 
must also obstfrve, that poplins and sars- 
nets are as generally trimmed with it as 
cloth. 

A variety of materials, and some of 
them very unfit for the lime of day, arc 
I worn in the morning ct>stiime ; sarsnet, 
poplin, cloth, French silk, Frenc h cam- 
bric, and jaconot mudin, are all in esti- 
mation, but we think the heavy mate- 
rials pi‘edi>minate. The form of morn- 
ing and promenade dress is nearly simi- 
lar ; the waists are w'oni very short in 
I both, the sleeve long and rather full, 
and the dress i.s iiivariai)ly made up to 
the throat, but in general without a col- 
lar. Lace ruiVs, or rich worked muslin 
ones, are pniversally worn; and white 
dresses are trimmed in the greatest pro- 
fusion with lace or work. The favourite 
form for white dresses is a chemise body, 
which is let in all round the bosom with 
lace, in such a manner as to form a very 
pretty and striking tippet ; alternate 
bands of mii.slin and lace, the former 
sewed in full, and placed byas all down 
the arm ; the sleeve is finished at the 
wrist by an intermixiure of Valenciennes 
edging and letting- in lace. The skirt 
is richly let in with lace in waves, and 
finished at the bottom with a very full 
flounce of broad lace. All mi u ni ng 
dresses are made up to the throat, but 
they are gen(*rally w(»rn nil hour collars; 
the backs are y broad, and in slight 
materials they are usually full, the w^aists 
very short, the fronts tight to the shape, 
and the long sleeve loose, but not very 
wide. We has^e noticed diesses made in 
poplin, and even in cloth, the bodies of 
which were formed behind to the shape 
by large plaits : we mention this as a 
novelty, but it is unbecoming to tbe 
shape, and tbeeflect is heavy and inele- 
gant. We .mnst observe that white dresses 
only are trimmed with lace, cloth, pop- 
lin, sarsnet, and French silk, being iiiva- 

R2 
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riably trimmed wi^ satin intermingled , 
cord, and as nesci ibed in our ob- ^ 
aerations on pelisses. * 

For dinner dress, the favourite mate- 
rials arc velvet, . French spotted and 
sprigged silks,, white sarsnet, and white 
kerseymere. The form of dinner dress is 
very simple: a plain frock or govVn^Aody, 
which displays the bosom, baric, and 
shoulders more than strict delicacy would 
warrant; the waist perfectly (>rectait, 
and the sleeve, if short, not quite half a 
quarter in length ; the skirt a walking 
length, always gored, and rather foil. 
The prettiest dinner dress that we have 
seen fur some time past^ wfs a frock 
made, as we understand, from otie worn 
by her Royal Highness the Princess 
Charlotte of* Wales : it was composed of 
white sarsnet, sprigged in the loom in 
rose-buds; the bottom of the skirt was 
trimmed with a single but very deep fall 
of plain blond, lo<iped tip at regular dis- 
tances with a small bouquet of rose-buds 
painted on velvet. The body was cut 
very low all round the bosom, but the 
shoulders aiid< bosom wetre aliaded by a 
piece of ()Uiiri blond, which was tacked 
inside the gown in such a mariner as to 
form a low tipper, wdiich, falling oyei' the 
shoulders, displayed the sha}>c to the 
greatest mlvantuge. A robing, very no- 
vel and ^pretty, goes down the frock at 
eacti side of the front ; it is broad enough 
nearly to meet at the bosoiii, but goes 
down narrower till it ends in a point: 
this robing, the flounce, and the lace 
which falls over the neck, are all edged 
with a pink silk trimming about a quar- 
ter of an incli in breadth. A long sleeve 
of plain bbind, gauged at Ute %Yrist, and 
Unished by an epaulette sleeve of white 
satin, draperied with pink trimming, 
Ibough nqt in itself novel, is tasteful and 
pretty. Altogether we were much pleas- 
ed with this dress. 

In dinner dress we observe, ihat vel- 
vets are generally tiiiiiin«'d wish satin, 
Jersey meie with yatin or embroidery, 
flight silks with blond, and muslins w ith 


lace, which is worn in very great profu- 
sion-; the bodies and sleeves being fre- 
quently composed entirely of lace, and 
the skirts richly let in as w^eli as flounced 
with it. White and black lace, bite 
and coloured crapes, and French gauaes 
over w hite satin, aie in universal estima- 
tion for full dress. Velvets and aatins 
are, however, worn by matronl^adies, 
as are also French double-sided silks. 
Full dress trimmings are mostly com- 
posed of white lace, which is disposed in 
a great variety of forans : some are paint- 
e<l in wreaths of flowers; others dra-» 
peried with pearls or silver ornaments ; 
others are intermixed with satin, and 
fonn wreaths of leaves, berries, &c. 
Ladies advanced in life wear plain blond, 
satin, or black lace trimming ; the latter 
seeni.H; to be in high estimation. 

The full dress which we have giren in 
our print, is at present an universal fa- 
youritef : the one next to it in estimation, 
is a brown crhpe petticoat over white 
satin, and a pink crape jacket : the petti- 
coat is trimmed wdth i'esioons of pink 
crape mixed with silver; the body is 
forined in the style of a corset; and the. 
jacket, which is nearly half a quarter 
long behind, and very full, is rounded in 
frtmt, and edged with a light silver trim- 
ming. The sleeve, which is very short, 
is composed of three rows of pink points, 
which are edged to correspond, and w hich 
fad over a white satin undtr-sleeve. This 
dress is a very great favourite, and is 
really pretty and striking; but bodies 
and fietiicoats of different colours, which 
are much worn in grand costume, and 
partially adopted in dinner dress, are, in 
our opinion, at once inelegant and unbe- 
coming. We iibscrve that scarlet and 
green, bine and pink, purple and orange, 
are favourite contrasts, and are much 
worn bv such of our fair votaries of fa- 
.shion a.« prefer the novel and striking to 
I he simply elegant style ot dress. 

For half*di€8.s jewellery, coral orna- 
ments are much in estimation, as are also 
plain gold ones; but peihaps the tnoip 
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elegant are an intermixture of gold and 
coral. - In full dress Coloured stones of 
every descrljitlQiiyJntcr^rixed^ith pearly 
are universaily worri./ polid combs, su- 
perbly ornamented witk' eineralds, to» 
pazes, &c. which are sist.inpgarl, are 
the highest esiimaiion. Tbe necklach. 
and bracelets corresf^nd bf-eourse. ' ■; 

In half dress, caps arc moch worn ; and . 
the hair, which is vc*iy fun over the tem- 
ples, iii -brought round the head iii bands. 

In full dress the hair is twisie<l up be- 
hind d la Grecque; the front hair is dis- 
posed ill very foil curls^ and divided uti 
the forehead, so as .to he very high over 
the temples. The combs which we have 


described are much in estimation, but 
dowers are also much worn by our juve- 
nile ele^anUf, as is. also the toque d la 
Rubens, which is d very general (kvour- 
ite. Tuchans appear to be confined to 
matronly ladies. 

Hntr-hoois of blaek And coloured lea- 
ther Are generally worn in the walking 
costuole. Sandals, or very short half- 
boots, are worn in carria,,e dre-s; they 
correspond always with the pelisse, &c. 

Fashionable colours for the month are 
ruby, fawn, emerald, and bottle green ; 
French rose, blue, pale brown, and light 
purple. 
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PLATE 8. — DRAWING-ROOM WINDOW-CURTAIN AND CABINET. 


TfiE annexed plate represents 
the window side of a small draw- 
ing-room, embellished with cur- 
tains disposed in a very tasteful 
manner ; the two wiiulovvs are em- | 
braced, and a feature of greatness 
elegantly produced by tlie upper 
draperies ; wdiich afl'ord also a beau- 
tiful combination of lines and co- |l 
lour, furtlwsr enriched by cords, 
tassels, and tlie gilding of the cen- 
tral rosette, and the Thyrsis’ ends. 

Xhe cabinet is designed for ex- 


ecution in our native woods, re- 
lieved by inlaid metal ornaments; 
a style happily introduced, both in 
respect of taste and true patriot- 
ism. There are no woods more 
beautiful, or better suited to the 
purposes of cabinet embellishment, 
than those indigenous in uu||Own 
country 

We are obliged to Mr. C. Bul- 
lock for peripission to present our 
readers W'Uli-this specimen of liis 
manufactory. 




BLESS MY HEART, HOW COLD 
IT IS! 

Now the blustering RjireaK blows, 

See, all the waters round arb ffUZe: 

The trees that skirt i W dreary plain. 

All day a inurmurihg cry maintain; 

The trembling forest hears their moan, 
^tid sadly mingles groan with groan. 


How^ dismal all. from^ east to west ! 
Heaven defAiid the poc)P. dj»iresi#*d ! 

Such is the I'dJc, 

' " On hill anti vale. 

Each trav’lermay behold it is; 
While low and higti 
Are heard to cry. 

Bless my heart, how cold it is ! 
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Now slunib’ring sloth, that cannot bear 
The question of ihe searching air. 

Lifts up.her onkenapt head and tries. 

But cannot for her bondage rise : 

The whilst the housewife briskly throws 
Around her wheel, and sweetly shows 
The ficalthiul cheek industry brings. 
Which is not in the gift of kings. 

To her long tife, 

Devoid of strife, 

And j'lstly too niifoMed is^ 

The while ihe sloth 
To stir is loth. 

And trembling cries, how cold it is ! 

Now’ lisps Sir Fopliiig, fender weed I 
All shiv’iiiig !il<f* a shaken reed: 
lIo%v ke(Mi the air attacks my back ! 
•lohn, ])lacc some list upon that crack; 
(• 0 , sand bag all the sashes round. 

And see theie's not an air-hole found. 
Ah ! bless me, now 1 feel a breath ! 
Good-lack ! 'tis like the chill of death. 
Indulgence pale, 

Tells this sad tale. 

Till he in furs enfolded is ; 

Still, still complains, 

For all his pains. 

Bicss my heart, bow cold it is ! 

Now the poor newsman, from the town, 
Explores his path along the down : 

His frozen fingers sadly blows, 

And still he seeks, and still it snows; 

Till cover'd all from head to feet. 

Like Penance in her whitest sheet. 

Go, take his paper, Richard, go. 

And give a dram to make him glow. 
This was iby cry. 

Humanity, 

More precious far than gold it is. 
Such gifts to deal, 

When newsmen feel. 

All clad in snow, how cold it is ! 


flufliilnity, deliglitful (ale ! 

While w'e feel the winter gale, 

May the bigb peer» in eroiined coat. 
Incline the ear to sorrow’s note ; 

And where^ with misery’s weight op« 
press’d, 

A fellow «its, a shivering guest, 

Full ample let his bounty How, 

To sooth the bosom cbill’d by tfoc. 

In town or vale, 

Where’er the tale 
Of real grief unfolded is, 

Oil ! may they give 
The means to live 
To those who know how cold it is ! 

Perhaps some warrior, blind and lam’d. 
Some dauntless tar for Britain maim’d ; 
Consider these, for thee they hore 
The loss of limb, and suffer’d more : 

Oh ! pass them not, or if you do, 

I’ll sigh to think they fought fur you. 
Go, pity all, but 'hove the rest. 

The soldier or the tar distress’d. 

'Fliro’ winter’s reign 
Relieve their pain, 

For w hat they’ve done, sure bold it is ; 
Their wants supply. 

Whene’er they cry. 

Bless my heart, how cold it is ! 

And now, \ e sluggards, sloths, and beaux. 
Who dread the breath that winter blows. 
Pursue the conduct of a friend, 

Who never found it yet offend : 

While w inter deals its frost around, 

I Go face the air, and beat the ground ; 

I With cheerful spirits exercise, 

• ’Tis there health’s balmy blessing lies. 
On hill or dale, 

Tho* sharp the gale, 

And frozen you behold it is ; 

I The blood shall glow, 

And sweetly flow’. 

And you’ll ne’er cry, how cold it is! 

Somerset. 
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TO OUR READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Supplementary Number vskkh Completes the First Series qf the Repository, 
and contains a Oenerai Index to the fourteen volutnes qf ^xhich that Series is com^ 
posed, together with an Appendix to the Retrospect Politics, is now ready for 
delivery. 

IVe are sorry that we cannot give any encouragement to S. E. K. 

JVe beg leave to iqf'orm the correspondent who favdkred us with the receipt for 
giving to malt liquor the favour qf French brandy, that it has not succeeded in our 
hands; and that medical recipes do not come within the scope of our Domestic Com* 
monplace-Book. 

The length of the paper on Smoky Chimnies has obliged us to dtftr the conclude 
ing part qf it till our next Number. 

The communication of S H. which for various reasons we must decline inserting, 
has been disposed qf according to the writer^ s directions. 

We are much flattered by the approbation which Amateur, Laura, and others of 
our correspondents have expressed on the introduction qf the Architectural Hints and 
Review into our Numlfers, We are convinced, that the farther we proceed with that 
series of papers, the more apparent their value and utility will become to every reader. 

Diana Dreadnought and the Village Spectre in our next. 

Publishers, Authors, Artists, and Musical Composers, are requested to transmit 
announcements of worts which they may have in hand, and we shall cheerfully insert 
them, as we have hitherto done, free cf expence. New musical publications also, if 
a copy be addressed to the mblisha*, shall be duly noticed in our Review; and extracts 
from new books, of a modeiate length and of an interesting nature, suitable for our 
Selections, will be acceptable. 


Persons who reside abroad, and who with to be supplied with this Work every Month as 
published, may hsve it sent to them, free of Postage, to New-Tbrk, Halifax, Quebec, and 
to any Part of the West Indies, at £i ids. per Annum, by Mr. Thornhill, of the General 
PoKt-Ofiice, at No. 91, Sherborne. Lane; to Hamburgb, Lisbon, Cadiz, Gibraltar^ Malta, or 
any Part of the Mediterranean, at £s Ids. per Anunm, by Mr. Serjeant, uf the. general 
Post-Ofiice, at No. 33, Sherbome^laue ; and to the Cape of Good Hope, or any part of the 
Easi Indies, by Mr. Gcy; at the EasLiiidia Hoitse, The money to be paid at the time of 
•ttbscribiugi for either 3, Q% 9, or 13 months. 
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PI.ATt 1;L — PARK LODGE AND ENTRANCE. 

A RESIDENCE HHiy l)G coiHiiilered !! care is tiikcn to do notliinfv tluit 
under two points of view : lirsL, as '■ may seem to he a violence to lui- 
relates to its litness lor tlie pnr- tiire. Once, indeed, a style not so 
])osc*s of the family, euibraciiii; tile consistent had a temporary c?xist- 
reqnisitcs of social lii'e, wliicli l>y ence with us; and then also paint- 
cdnciUion and hahit have become : ed facades, mock bridges, churches, 
necessary ; and secomlly, as con- • and even mock cathedrals, were 
nected with external claims to re- i “ (jnite in taste:” but these were 
spectahility, including wliau ver ij soon exjjloded, and if the imita- 
tends to jiroducc those imjiressions |1 live ijowers of art are employed in 
which are recommendatory to the . tlic jirescnt day, it is generally in 
tasteful and judieions. By the j| tho c things only that are ephe- 
teriii Residence is implied, here,! meral in their nature ; and here too 
all that belongs to the mansion, its. the indulgence is not unlimited, 
grounds and plantations; for the j being confined to interior decora- 
building is hnt a part of the great- [ lions. 

er whole. In general, cheerful- The promise wliich a place of 
ness, comfort, and a due propor- jj residence liolds out to the visitor 
tion of elegance, are the prevailing i| on his approach should be of the 
features desirable to i!ie exterior : ji agreeable kind; and this promise 
these are accompaniments to the j| should, immediately on his enter- 
dwelling that ought at least to bejjing the gale, be followed uj) by 
expected, and the sources which | the assurance, that he will not he 
afiord them should be simple and j disappointed ; here the prospects 
genuine; for the British prefer half concealed and half exposed, 
realities to the professing assiimp- should leave enough uncertain ro 
lions of fancy, and in tlie arrange- allow the exercise of tlie irnagina- 
ilienis where tlie arts arc emnloyed, tion, and the objects should be so 
f' ol. L No. JIL ‘ S 
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arranged that they may lead the i 
spectator to expect sometliing of} 
what is eventually to be revealed ; 
for unless the fancy is directed, it 
is so rapid in fabricating images 
which cannot be realized, that dis- 
appointment must of necessity en- 
sue, and with all the advantages of 
tasteful arrangement, it requires a 
practised hand to supply its ex- 
pectations. Strong contrasts are 
not always favourable; generally 
they are the reverse; and certainly 
in small residences they ought not 
to be attempted. A general har- 
mony, and a progressive advance- 
ment to the climax of beauties, are 
compatible with variety and those 
effects of opposition which the ju- 
dicious know how to cultivate with 
success; and as there are situations 
which make one feature proper 
and fair material for the designer, 
that in another would be afl'ected 
or absurd, it is therefore his duty 
to select only such as may be adopt- 
ed consistently and with reference 
to the peculiar characteristics of 
the spot. 

Warwick Castle, as a residence, | 
is perhaps the most favourable ex- j 
ample we have of the eO’ects of 
strorig oppositions all congenial to 
its character. The rocks, the fine 
dark heath and nigged ground 
which mark the approach, are quite j 
in harmony with the ivy-bound and 
inagnificent maiden towers that in 
former times so successfully guard- 
ed its fosse and bridge. They rise 
out of this spot like the sable guar- 
dians of some enchanted territory. 
But no sooner is the warden tow^er 
passed, than the court of the castle 
presents itself ; its lawn, dressed in 
the freshest verdure and planted 
with evergreens, manifestiiig a pe- 


I culiar care bestowed upon them, 

I seem to tell how precious neces- 
sity made this little spot to the 
comfort and recreation of its inha- 
bitants in less peaceful times. 
Three steps form tlie entrance to 
the great hall, on crossing which 
a noble prospect of forest scenery 
presents itself, exhibiting a vast do- 
main, unq’.ieslionahiy an appen- 
dage to the ca: lie. The spectator 
is surprised by the depth that is 
immediately beneath him : the ra- 
pid stream and the ruined bridge, no 
modern contrivance, are fine accom- 
paniments ; and the ancient little 
mill, upon which the eye speedily 
falls, seems to form a scale by which 
the magnitude of the castle and all 
around is displayed, and which 
gives a sentiment to the picture 
that art alone would fail to pro- 
duce. It is a beautiful emblem of 
power protecting industry. 

There are fine models existing, 
both of large and small residences, 
where the architecture is harmoniz- 
ed with the landscape wdth great 
judgment; but there is yet much to 
be done towards the proper embel- 
lishment of the estates of many 
ancient families, and particularly 
of the country gentleiiian wdiose 
duties, or whose pleasures, do not 
lead him from his own domain. 

I Many hrin and substantial rcsi- 
I deuces, surrounded by extenske 
! land possessions, seem to promise 
I only a bleak, damp, insecure, and 
I comfortless dwelling, although 
they may contain every desirable 
requisite, merely from the absence 
of those features that evince a 
tasteful care. It is not enough, 
that a fine growth of timber on 
the property manifests that the 
I occupier’s predecessors cultivated 
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it ; it is proper that there should ] 
exist an obvious proof, tliat its every 
inhabiiant has followed the laud* 
able example. 7’he variety of 
young and progressively improv- 
ing plants give, by their size, 
forms, and freshness, and by their j 
colour and opposition to those of 
earlier growtli, a charm that merits 
the highest cultivation. Where 
old trees only prevail, and are thin- 
ly scattered over the grounds, the [ 
near scenery is generally naked at j 
the bottom, or towards me sod, and 
has a very impoverished cHect. A 
man of great taste and something of 
an agriculturist, hut used to a bet- j 
ter cultivation of park scenery than 
he here met wdth, seeing an exten- 
sive domain in this predicament, 
whe^re a shepherd was preparing 
to let a flock of sheep on a part of 
it, inquired what species could 
find enough food to maintain them 
there. ‘‘They bee South-downers,” 
replied the man. — “ And do they 
thrive ?” — “Yeas, vastly “I know 
they would live on little,” said the 
gentleman, “ but if they thrive 
here, it is on nothing.” He found, 
however, that there was good herb- 
age, and enough of it, but he 
judged by the impression which 
arose from the naked character of 
the ground, unclothed as it was by 
the verdure of low plantations, 
connected with the more stately 
timber of the park. The fashion 
for planting in clumps, now spar- 
ingly introduced, although its prin- 
ciple is invariably adojjled, is said 
to have been thus produced : — Mr. 
Brown was pursuing much of the 
style which has always been con- 
sidered as characteristic of park 
scenery, but planted many shrubs 
and trees near to each other, that j 


j they might form a reciprocal sliel- 
ter and obtain a more rapid growth, 
which is known to take place when 
trees are placed together in suffi- 
cient numbers. These were to be 
I thinned, and the best selected for 
i standing in the manner common to 
parks; but the richness obtained 
by the concealment of the stems, 
and by the increased foliage and 
shadow of the branches, caused 
them to be preserved as clumps, 
and Brown did not object to be 
complimented on the contrivance. 
The belt was adopted from the 
same casual circumstance, and was 
planted for a similar purpose, of 
being judiciously thinned, when 
the number, the form, the strength 
of the plant, the colour and the va- 
riety, were to have been taken into 
consideration. It was here that 
Mr. Brown expected to have ex- 
erted his talents for pictorial fancy; 
but a new feature presenting it- 
.self, his works never had this de- 
votion paid to them. Better times 
for art and taste have introduced 
that mixture of seemingly insulat- 
I ed trees, the spare aggregation of 
them, and the embowering cluster, 
that so strongly imitates nature in 
her most agreeable forms, and 
leaves nothing of her grace to he 
desired. 'I’he effect of planting- 
low sitruhs near the house is inva- 
riable in its advantages; it is de- 
monstrative of cultivation ; it af- 
fords a variety of breaks to the 
views around, and assists in blend- 
ing the upright lines of the sides of 
the house with the horizontal one 
of its base. If a house he seen, as 
they usually are, at some distance 
from the public roads, it may be 
assumed as a rule, that the base 
: linesiijpuld be in part concealed by 
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portunity and patronage, had per- 
haps remained chieily with the the- 
orists of our schools. Sir John 
Vanbrugh and Gibbs followed a 
style somewhat similar; and from 
that reign this art proceeded with- 
out considerable interruption, al- 
though some peculiarities followed 
immediately on the accession of 
William III. in which a style com- 
mon to the Low Countries had a 
short existence. The fifty new 
churches voted by the parliament 
in the reigns of Queen Anne and 
George I. formed a great acra in 
the annals of our architecture. 

The accession of the House of 
Brunswick assured to architecture 
a fostering protection. Noblenien, 
impressed w'ith that love for the art 
wliich is consequent on the under- 
standing of its principles, studied 
and advanced it. Among these 
the names of the Earls of Pem- 
broke and Burlington stand deserv- 
edly high in every estimation, as 
do those of their successors, Orford 
and Leicester. Kent, Campbell, 
and others of this time, greatly 
assisted to perfect our architecture 
according to the Italian system. 
His present Majesty bestowed con- 
siderable attention and patronage 
on Sir William Chambers, whom 
he appointed surveyor-general of 
his works. He was a disciple of 
the Italian school, but introduced 
a chastened design of ornamental 


ries at Balbec and Palmyra had re- 
commended him to some of our 
nobility, was the first who deviated 
from the established practice, and 
set the example of innovations that 
eventually led to the study of the 
original Greek models, which have 
so rapidly advanced the reputation 
of British art. The accurate in- 
vesii^ration of the late Mr. Stuart 
at Athens, and the learning, inde- 
fatigable research, and liberality of 
our present professor of architec- 
ture, have facilitated the pursuit 
and enlarged the mearis by which 
a taste for genuine beauty has 
been acquired ; and the late Mr. 
Wyatt, whose polished fancy and 
sound judgment added lustre to the 
art which he professed, did no less 
towards the attainment. 

During the reign of our present 
venerable monarch, a patronage 
has existed, enabling men of science 
to explore the vestiges of Grecian 
and Roman art, which have been 
imparted to us through splendid 
publications ; foreign works also 
have supplied us with an almost 
inexhaustible treasure of ancient 
remains. Sir William Gcll and 
others are now laudably employed 
in adding to the stock of architec- 
tural authorities; and from the 
peaceful situation of the country, 
the existing talents of its artists, 
and the general diffusion of taste, 
an oera of this art may be anticipat- 


decoration. Sir Robert Taylor pur- ed, hitherto unexampled since its 
sued a similar line of art. Adams, most flourishing period in Greece, 
whose publication of bis discove- 
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THE COMMENCEMENT OF TIJE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

(Continued from p, 72. J 


SCULPTOliS ; PERIOD IN WHICH 
THEY PLOURISIIED ; PRINCIPAL 
AVORKS AND MERITS. 

ScopAS, oi* Paros. Olympiad 85 — 95. 
Venus, in marble, of extraordinary 
beauty : one of ilie riiasicr-pieces of 
art in ancient Rome. Family of Niobe. 
Eros, Ilemeros, Polhos, at Mcgara; | 
Hercules, at Sicyon; Hecate, at Ar- 
j^os. The Palatine Apollo; a Vesta 
and a Mars, both sitting; Neptune, 
Thetis, Achilles; all at Rome. The 
tomb of Muusolus. 

Ctesilas. Olyrnp. 85 — 90. The r///rd 
Amazon in the temple of Diana at 
Ephesus. A warrior dying of his 
wounds. Pericles, suriiamed Olym- 
pius. 

SociiATEs, the |jhilosopher, of Athens. 
Olympiad 85 — 90. Three clothed | 
Graces; Mercurius Propyloeus; all in j 
the Propyiaia of the Acropolis at 
Athens. 

£m ILL’S, of Aigina. Olymp. 85 — 90. 
The Horae seated upon chairs, at Olym- 
pia. 

My CON, of Syracuse. Olymp. 85 — 95. j 
Two statues of King Hieio of Syracu.se; 
several prize lighters, at Olympia. 

Agesandeii, of Rhodes. Olymp. 85 — 
95. Ldbcoon, formerly placed in the 
palace of Titus at Rome, and found 
among its ruins. 

PoLVDORUs, of Rhode.s. Olymp. 85 — 
95. — See Agesandek and Atiieno- 

DORUS. 

Athenodorls, of Rhodes. Olymp. 85 
—95. If tjiis Athenodorus be the 
same artist whom Pliny states to have 
been celebrated fur the delineation of 
extraordinary women, and whom he 
reckons among the contemporaries of 
Poiycletu.s, he must belong, together 
with his two colleagues in the execu- 

• tion of the Ladcoon, to this period. 


Cleon, of Argos. Olymp. 87 — 97 . Ve- 
nus, in bronze; two Zanes, or pillars 
of .l.upiter, in bronze, at Olympia. 
Several statues of Greek philosophers. 

Gallon, of .3ilgina. Olymp. 87 — 97. 
A tripod with a statue of Proserpine, 
in bronze, at Amyclse. 

I Aristonous, of .^gina. Olymp. 87- 
97. Jupiter with a wreath of spring 
flowers upon his head, the lightning 
in one hand and ihQ eagle in the other^ 
in the Altis. 

Leochares. Olymp. 90 — 100. He 
executed many »of the works for the 
tomb of Mausolus. 

Patrocles, of Crotona. Olymp. 90 — 
100. Thirty st#itues dedicated by the 
associated Greeks, after the battle of 
*Egis, at Delphi; withCanachus. Se- 
\ verai celebrated wre.stlcrs. 

N AVCYDEs, of Argo.s, Olymp. 90 — 100. 
Hebe, at Argos. Mercury, A Dis- 
coboios. 

Calliieles, of Sicyon. Olymp. 90^ 
1 00. Mercury with a ram under his arm. 

Dinomedes, Olymp. 90 — 100. A wres- 
tler. Protesilas. 

CvDON. Olymp. 90 — 100. The fourth 
Amazon in the temple of Diana at 
Ephesus. 

PiiRACMON, of Sicyon. Olymp. 90 — 
100. The//M Amazon in the temple 
of Diana at Ephesus. 

Dameas, of Clitoie. Olymp. 90 — 100. 
Diana, Ncptun<‘, Lysandcr. 

PoLYSTRATOs, of Ambracid, Olymp. 
90 — 100. Phalaris, the tyrant, 

Aristocles, of Sicyon. Olymp. 90 — 
100. Three Muses, 

Pythagoras, of Samo-s. Olymp. 100. 
Several statues uf Furluiie in the tem- 
ple of that goddess at Rome. 

Teletas, of Laconia. Olymp. 100, 
A colossal Jupiter, eighteen feet high. 

Ariston, of Laconia. -Sec Ti li; i as. 
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Aristonidas. Olymp.90— 100. Atlia- bronze, at Athens; erccled by itie 
mas killing his son, in bronze. Athenians in honour of the female 

Bbyaxis. Olymp .90— 100. Many singer ol the same name. 

works for the tomb of Mausolus. | Cimo.n, of Athens. Olyinp. 101—1 1 1. 
Timotheus, of Tioezene. Olymp. 90 j Horses and other anhnals of exiraor- 

— 100. Many works for ihe tomb of I dinary beauty. 

Mau-solus. .^senhipius, at Troezene. ; Telesius. Olymp. 101— li t. Colos- 
Diana at Uimie. ' sal statues of Nepiuiic and Ainphitrite. 

Thelkcles, olSanios. Olymp. 90 — 100. ; Euclides, of Samos. Olymp. lOi — 114. 

A|)olK>,ofcolossal dimensions, at Delos, j Juno^ at Samos. 

Theodoiuts, ofSamos.--See 'rHtLE<’i.r.s. i'i CniiiisopHus, of Crete. Olymp. lOt 
Xenophon, of 'riitbes. Olymp. 90 — I —114, Apollo, gilt. His own por- 
100. Fortune, at Thebes. | trait. 

Callistonicls, of Thebes, — See Xe- , Apollonius, of Athens. Olymp. 101* 
NOPHON. j — 114. 'I lie celebrated Torso of Iler- 

On.etiius, of Megara. Oiymp. 90 — i: culcs, now (or lately) at Paris. 

100. Jupiter, at Olympia. !' Leontius, of bicyon. Olymp. 101 — 11 1. 

Thvl.acus, of Megara. — Sec On.ethus. |! Apollo Ciibarcudiis, at Olympia. A 
Attalus. Olymp, 90 — 100. Apollo, ij Stadiodromus. Lybis, at 01ym])iu. 

at Ar^os. A lame P*ian, at Syracuse. He was 

Praxiteles. Olymp. 100 — 1 10. A; the brsl belore Lysippus v\ lin improv- 
Satyr. Cupid, Ceres, Proserpine, Bac- ed the siylt of ibe luiir, and produeed 
chus, at Athens. Diana Brauronia, ; a gouil represcnialiun of llie suifaf u 
at Athens. Tlie twelve great Coils, of the skin. 

at Megara. Piiho, Parergos, Fortune, ' (iLveoN, of Athens. Olymp. 104 — III. 
Apollo, Diana, Laluna, at IMegara. j 'i'lie I’arnesian Hercules, now in Sieilv. 
Bacchus and Mercury, in the Altis. i Nu era rus, of Athens. Olymp. 104 
Venus, at Cnidus. Flora, Xejitune, | — 1 M, Alcippe, A^culajiius, and H v- 
Silenus, at Rome. This artist was d is- ; giuua, in the lemplc of Concord at 
tiiigulslied for the extraordinary per- , Rome. 

feclioii with which lie rcpresenied ideal | Calos, of Atliens. Olymp. 104 — 111. 
loveliness and grace. :! Piomu j>iiie. 

Cei'ihsodouu-., of Athens, Olymp. 104 ; Am hi.lai s, oi‘ Athens. Olymp. 101 — 
— 114. TIio cclchrated Symplegma, 114. The Apolheusis of Homer, for- 

or two wrestlers, at EphcMis. hamyo. ; inerly in the Coh»nna palace at Rome. 

Cadmus. Laiona, on the Paluiine a» 'j Salimon, of Athens. Olymp. 101 — 11 1. 
Rome. Pallas, at Athens. A celebrated baptismal veskel at Caeia. 

Eubulus, ofAliieiis. Olymp. 104 — 1 14. j DAiiieei’.^, of Llis. Olymj). 101- 1 14. 

Mercury, at Romo. The Pei i.\yoii5enos, Cahm, and Asa- 

Cehhissodotus, of Alliens. Olymp. nioii, tvresller.s of Ehua. 

104 — 114. Pallas Athene, at Athens. Lv-sieeus, of Sicyon. Olymp. JIO — 
Menodorls, of Athens, Olymp. 104 — 120. He executed six hundred and 

114. Cupidu, a copy of the Cupid ten slaiues in bronze, the liest knov^ n 

of Praxileli:‘ of which are twenty cque.sirian .statues 

Silanion, of Atiieiis. Olymp, 104- of the companions of Alexander at 

114. Apollodoru.s, the sculptor. i the Granicus, at Pella. Various sta- 

PoLYEUCTL's, of Athens. Olymp. 104 | tues of Alexander ilie Creat. Jiipiier 

— 114. Deuiostheiie.s, ihe orator. Neiiiajus, at Argos. The Mu.ses and 

Ifhicrates, of Athens. Olymp. 104 — Jupiter, at Megara. The merit of 

114. A Lioness wiihout longue, of this arlist chieily consists in his having 
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brought back the art, which, since the 
time of Phidias, had pursued the career 
of the ideal to a rigid, but select, imi- 
tation of nature. 

Lysistratus, of Sicyon. Olymp. UO 
— 120. He Wj^s the first modeller in 
plaster. 

Huthycrates, of Sicyon. Olymp. 1 10 
— 120. Hercules, at Delphi; Thes- 
pis, Hunters, and theThcspiades. Cha- 
rioteers and dogs. His style, though 
coarse, was noble. 

Beuas, of Sicyon. Oly.mp. 110 — 120, 
Juno, in the temple of Concord, at 
Home. Many statues of persons in 
the attitude of adoration. 

Sty PAX, of Cyprus. Olymp. 1 10 — 120. 
The Splachnoplcs, orsiatueof a man 
blowing a tiie with great, violence. 

Tisicrates, of Sicyon. Olymp, 110 — 
J20. Liber Pater,, or Bacchus, at 
Rome, in the galleries of AdniusPollio. 

Chares or Laches, of Sicyon. Olymp. 

1 10 — 120. The Colossu-s of Rhodes, 
or Apollo, in bronze, made in 12 years 
out of three huiKlred talents. 

Cn.^EKEAs, of Macedon. Olymp. 110 
— 120. Philip and Alexander the 
Great. 

Cleomenes. Olymp. 110 — 120, The 
celebrated Venusde Medici, or Aphro- 
dite, lately at Paris. Hi.s merits con- 
.sisted in an ideally delicate sense of 
beauty and perfect execulifin. 

CuoiuiLus, of Olynthus. Olymp. 110 — 

1 20. Sthenis, a prize-fighter of Elaea. 

Philiscus Rhodius, of Rhodes. Olymp. 
110 — 120. Apollo, Lacuna, Diana, 
the nine Muses, and a naked Apollo 
with the lyre, in the portico of Octa- 
via, at Rome. Venus, at Rome. 

Eubius and Xenocritus. Olymp. 110 
— 120. Several .statues of Hercules, 
in marble. 

Crauncs, of. Sparta. Olymp. 110— 

1 20. A boy gaining the victory in a 
contest. 

Callimachus, of Athens, or Sparia. 
Olymp. 1 10 — 120. Many draped .sta- 
tues. Some Lacedaemonian women 
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dancing. Zeno, the philosopher, which 
was in the po.^session of Cato. 

Euphranor. Olymp. 110 — 120. A 
Paris of extraordinary beauty. Mi- 
nerva, in the Capitol at Rome. Dea 
honi eventus, Latona. Apollo and Dia- 
na, as children, in the temple of Con- 
cord, at Rome. Virtus and Hell as, 
colossal. Philip and Alexander. 

Hermogenes, of Cithera. Olyrnp. 110 
— 120. Apollo Clarius, Venus; both 
of bronze, at Corinth. 

Boeth us, of Carthage. Olymp. 110 — 
120. A naked child, at Olympia. 
Another naked child, strangling a 
goose or swan. All the subjects of 
this kin.'l that are so common in galle- 
ries, are probably copied from this 
w^(»rk. 

Dactylides. Olymp. 1 10 — 120. The 
Pythias in the Servile Gardens, one of 
the first-rate master-pieces of the art 
in ancieiu Rome, 

IIecatodorijs and Sostiiatus. Olymp. 

1 1 0 — 120. Pallas in t he Acropolis, at 
Aiiphcra; a master- piece. 

Telephanes, of Phocis. Olymp. 110 
— 120. Larissa, Apollo, a victor in 
the Pentathlon. 

Demetrius. Olymp. 110 — 120. Ly- 
simache. Minerva, surnamed Musica, 

Strongylion, Olymp. 110 — 120, An 
Amazon, named Eukneumon, who vras 
constantly carried about by Nero. 

Callicrates, of Sparta. Olymp. 110 
— 120. Very small figures of ivory, 
and among others, a chariot that was 
draw'n by a fly. 

Myrmecides, of Miletus. Olymp. 110 
— 120. A great number of small fi- 
gures. 

Antiimhi.us, of Sicyon. Olymp. 110 
— 1 20, V arious w^rks at the celebrat- 
ed Treasury of the Carthaginian.^ 

Strato and Xenopiiilus, of Argos. 
Olymp. 110 — 120. .^sculapius and 
Hygiaea. 

Apollonius, of Tralles. Olymp. 1 10 
— 1 20. Tlie Farne.sian Toro, or Zetus, 
Amphion and Dirce, in ancient Rome, 

T 
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irroncof the galleries of Asiliias Pol lio, j| PyuKH US. Olymp. 155—165. Hyglsca 
found in the baths of Caraca!ia ; now and Minerva. 

in the Villa Rcale at Naples* Epigonus. Olymp. 155 — 165. A fi- 

Tauriscus. — See Apollonius. giire playing on the pipe, of extraor- 

Timarchioes, of Athens. Olymp. I. 50 clinary beauty. 

— 160. Apollo Musagetes, in the j| Pyromachus. Olymp, 155 — 165. An 
portico of Octavia, at Rome. Alcibiades in a (juadriga. He work- 

PoLYCLES, of Athens. Olymp. 155 — ed in conjimctioii with the three ful- 

165. Juno, Jupiter in the portico of lowing artists. 

Octavia, at Home. A Hermaphro- Isigonus. Olymp. 155 — 165. This 
dilus of extraordinary beauty, cxe- and the tw^o following artists executed, 
cuied by Polycles alone. together with Pyromachus, the bat* 


Dionysius, — See Polycles. 

Leocras. Olyrnp. J55 — 165. An Ea- 
gle carrying off Ganymede. Jupiter 
Tunans, in the Capitol, at Rome. 
Apollo, with his head encircled with 
rays. The boy Autolycus. 


ties of Attains and Eumencs with the 
Galatians. 

Stratonicus. — See Isigonus. 
Antigonus. — See Isigonus. 

(To be continued,) 


THE DOMESTIC COMMONPLACE-BOOK; 

Containing authentic Receipts and fniscellaneous Information in every Branch (f 
Domestic Economy, and of general Utility, 


METHOD OF IMIESRHVING YEAST. 

To render bread porous, light, 
^\\d full of eyes as it is called, yeast 
is added to the flour or dough, to 
cause a fermeiitatiou, and subse> 
quent extrication of carbonic acid 
gas, which distends the dough and 
gives it porosit3\ And as itis some- 
times difficult to procure j’east, it 
is desirable to know how to preserve 
it for a length of time. The fol- 
lowing methods answer very well: — 

Put a quantity of common ale 
yeast into a close canvas bag, gently 
squeezeout the moisture in a screw- 
press till the remaining matter is 
left hard as clay; in which state 
being close packed, and well se- 
cured from air, it will keep fresh 
and sound for many months, and 
be rendered fit for carriage. 

Or work and beat up some yeast 
with a whisk, till it becomes thin, 
and spread different coats of it on 
a dish or plate, suffering each coat 


j to dry separately in a warm place, 

: as expeditiously as possible ; when 
the coats are from half an inch to 
i one inch thick, remove them from 
i the plate, break them into pieces, 
and preserve them in wclUstopper- 
ed bottles. 

SUBSTITUTE FOR OIL OF OLIVES. 

; 'I'he inhalntants of the country 
i of llalberstadt and Magdeburg, 
in Germany, which places lie near- 
ly in the latitude of the centre of 
England, obtain from the seeds of 
the sesamum an excellent oil, which 
they substitute instead of butter in 
all their victuals. These seed yield, 
upon expression, a larger quantity 
of oil than almost any other known 
vegetable. Great quantities of them 
are raised in South Carolina. The 
oil, when first drawn, has a warm 
pungent taste, hut after being kept 
I’or a twelvemonth or move, it b(‘- 
comes perfectly niild and pleasant': 
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it keeps for many years without 
hecoming rancid, and is used in 
tlicir salad and for all the pur- 
poses of olive oil. It might also 
render our manufactures as flou- 
rishing as those of Spain, and be 
very proper to burn in our lamps. 


ON SMOKY CIllMNlES, AND ME-, 
THODS OF CURING THEM. ' 
Among the various inconve- 
oiencies of domestic life, there are * 
few more troublesome than being 
obliged to reside in a smoky house. 
Smoke is not only oll'eiisive to the ^ 
senses and prejudicial to health, 
but it also soon tarnishes the deco- | 
rations of a room ; it spoils the fur- j 
niture; aflects, more or less, all kinds ^ 
of paintings and w'orks of art; and, 
in fact, it destroys all domestic com- 
fort. Numerous have been the 
contrivances, and immense the 
sums of money expended, to se- 
cure the enjoyment of a fire with- 
out the annoyance of smoke. Men 
of the highest philosophical ac- 
quirements have not deemed this i 
subject uiDvorthy of their attention. 
Among those wdio have laboured to 
remove the evils attending a smoky 
chimney, we find the names of 
Descartes, Desaguliers, Franklin, 
llumford, &c. 

Chimnies situated towards the | 
north are particularly liable to 
smoke. Chimnies in stacks al- 
ways draw better than separate _ 
ones, because the funnels that have 
constant fire in them, warm in some 
degree the adjoining ones that have 
none, and thus render the column 
of air which tliey contain lighter, i 
and consequently easier to be dis- 
placed. All funnels which have a 
winding direction as near the top 
as possible, draw better than those 


which are straight, because they 
are less alTected by strong and sud- 
den gusts of wind. But the most 
obvious and prevailing hindrance 
of the passage of smoke through 
the chimney is, not at the top of tlic 
chimney, but, on the contrary, it 
is generally owing to the had con- 
struction of it in the neighbour- 
hood of the grate or fire-place. 

There are various causes by 
which chimnies may be prevented 
from carrying lip smoke, but none 
that may not easily be discovered 
and completely removed. Those 
who are familiar with the ])hysical 
principles on which the ascent of 
smoke depends, will readily allow', 
that it would he as much a miracle 
if smoke should not rise in a chim- 
ney {'all hindrances of its ascent be- 
ing removed), as that water should 
refuse to descend in a river, or 
a stone fall to the ground when 
thrown up into the air. 

The causes by wdiich the ascent 
of smoke in a chimney may be pre- 
vented are various; and as the li- 
mits of the Domestic Commonplace 
Book do not allow ns to enter into 
details on that subject, we shall 
merely observe, that the bad con- 
struction of the chimney, its situa- 
tion, its dimension, together with 
the position of the fire-grate and 
the free access of air, are the 
chief points to be attended to w ith 
a view of having good fires, and 
preventing the inconvenience of 
smoky chimnies. 

The great fault of all the com- 
mon open fire-places, as is in ge- 
neral the case in old houses, is, that 
the throat of the chimney, particu- 
larly in the neighbourhood of the 
mantle - piece and immediately 
over the fire, is too large. Such 
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chitnnies are almost sure to smoke. 
Tlie column of air in the chim- 
ney not being all sufficiently heat- 
ed to become specifically lighter 
than the surrounding air, and 
lienee prevented from ascending, 
the consequence is, that different 
currents are produced : the heated 
air ascends in tlie middle,, whilst 
the colder air rushes down at the 
sides, and, in descending, forces 
part of the smoke with it into the 
room. To prevent this, the fire is 
made larger, and the door or the 
window is opened ; the heat now 
is sufficient to expand all the air in 
the cliiinney. But if the door or 
window is not open, there not being j 
a sufficient quantity of fresh air ad- | 
mitted by the usual crevices, the 
external air forces itself down the 
sides of the chimney, to supply the 
place of that w'hich is consumed, 
and that which is expanded passes 
up the middle of the chimney ; and 
thus the same inconvenience is re- 
peated. By contracting the throat 
of such a chimney, the column of 
pir to be heated is less, and is suffi- 
ciently expanded by less fuel, at 
the same time that the current of 
air required to keep up a brisk fire 
is also less; so that the chimney 
will no longer smoke, nor does the 
necessity of opening the door or 
window exist. Indeed, nothing is 
SO effectual in most cases to pre- 
vent chimniesfrom smoking, as di- 
minishing the opening of the throat 
pftbe chimney; and a perfect cure 
may be effected by ibis means 
plone, eyen in the nt(>st desperate 
cases* 

The free access of air is one 
pf the most important considerir- 
tions, and the want of it i$ the 
^leral pause of smojvy clumnies. In 


close rooms chimnies frequently 
smoke, and particularly in new- 
built bouses. The workmanship 
of the rooms in the house being 
all good, the joints of the floors all 
tight and true, the doors and sashes 
being worked with truth and shut- 
ting air-tight, there is no crevice 
left for the air to enter, except by 
the key-hole, and that is usually 
closed by a dropping shutter. On 
such account alone has the owner 
of a new' house been seen in de- 
spair, and ready to sell his house 
for less than it cost; and frequent- 
ly much e xpense has been incurred 
to effect a cure, which has proved 
useless, for the cause which pro- 
duced the evil w^as overlooked. 

It may easily be ascertained whe- 
ther ivant of air be the cause of the 
chimney smoking or not; because 
when it is found, that opening a 
door or w indow prevents the smoke 
from descending, and the smoke is 
carried up by that temporary reme- 
dy, the cause is evident, and the 
cure may be commenced (and it 
never fails) by contriving a corn- 
muiiicaiion with the fresh air. Jf 
this can be done under the grate, 
or near it, so much the better ; as 
a current of cold air from a dis- 
tant part of the room will be sure 
to prove inconvenient. If the room 
is lofty, a communication may be 
made oyer the door, or near a win- 
dow, above the usual height of 
persons in the room, which will 
prevent any inconvenience from 
the current; indeed, ip high rooms 
we are liitje benefited by the w'arrn 
air, which always remains over oiir 
heads, for it cannot descend till 
it is cooler. A few crevices cut in 
the frame at the upper part of a 
sash, have frequently, fo our know- 
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ledge, cured a smoky chimney: 
the crevices may be concealed 
by a thin board or ledge, slop- 
ing upwards, to give the air that 
passes through a horizontal direc- 
tion along and under the ceiling. 
In rooms having wainscot parti- 
tions, the air may be admitted by a 
crevice in the wainscot, or cornice, 
near the ceiling and over the open- 
ing of the chimney ; and this, wher- 
ever it is practicable, is most pre- 
ferable, because the entering of 
cold air cools the heated air as it 
rises from before the fire, and is 
soonest tempered by its mixture. 
It may also be effected by a pipe 
communicating with the ceiling, 
admitting air there, and leading 
from thence downwards on the out- 
side or inside of the building, the 
lower end communicating with the 
external air. The cold air would 
come in at the lower aperture, 
ascend into the room, and gradual- 
ly mix with the heated air, and 
dispersing itself through the room 
to the fire, carry off the foul air, 
and supply the room with a succes- 
sion of that which is pure and 
wholesome. Sucli a contrivance 
is extremely advisable in apart- 
ments illuminated with gas-light, 
as the heat produced by this spe- 
cies of illumination is considerably 
greater than what would be pro- 
duced by the combustion of tallow, 
wax, or oil. The upper strata of air 
of the room possess a higher tem- 
perature than the lower ones; the 
cousecj^uence is, that the carbonic 
acid and aqueous vapour produc- 
ed during the combustion of coal- 
gas becomes dissolved by the heat- 
ed air, and again precipitated in ; 
part where the two strata of air 
Join ; and hence we frequently per- 


cei\*e a distinct line or stratum of 
aqueous vapour hovering over our 
heads in rooms illuminated with 
coal-gas. This inconvenience may 
be completely remedied in the 
manner before stated. 

Many chimnies only smoke when 
the fire is first lighted, but act well 
when the fire burns bright. This 
defect arises from the air in the 
chimney being colder than the ex- 
ternal air ; in consequence of which 
it descends by its greater specific 
gravity, and passing through the 
fire, carries the smoke with it into 
the room. This evil may be pre- 
vented by laying the fire very light, 
and setting fire to a handful of 
shavings on the top, previously to 
lighting the fire at the bottom ; or 
more certainly, by setting fire to a 
piece of paper and holding it a 
little way up the chimney. This 
heating the air in the chimney is 
sure to establish a current in the 
proper direction, and carry the 
smoke upwards. 

Most chimnies whose funnels go 
up in the north wall of a house^ 
and are exposed to the north winds, 
are liable to smoke when fires are 
liglited for the first timeafter a long 
interval, as in the beginning of 
winter; and the uninformed observ- 
er attributes this in general to the 
air in the chimney being damp, as 
he calls it. This, however, is erro- 
neous. The fact is, that the air in 
the house, and consequently that 
in the chimney, is of a lower tem- 
perature than the air without, as is 
the case during summer and au- 
tumn, until by lighting fires we 
have increased its temperature. 
The first time a fire is lighted^ 
therefore, as the air in the grate is 
expanded, its place is supplied by 
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cold air from the cliimnry ; which, 
rushing through the fire, carries 
the smoke into the room, unless, as 
before advised, some means are 
taken first to warm and rarefy the 
air in the chimney. Furtlier, a 
chimney is liable to smoke if a 
stove is placed very forward in the 
room. The heated air then is ex- 
panded and ascends in the apart- 
ment, and the smoke along with it, 
jjarticularly when the fire is first 
lighted, the air in the chimney 
not being then so as to estahlish 
a proper current. This is often 
observed in old- fashioned moveable 
fire-grates, and is generally reme- 
died by pushing the grate back a 
little. If this remedy fails, the 
opening of the chimney must be 
contracted ; because it is evident, 
that the current of the smoke in 
such cases is checked and stifled 
at its production or outset, the cir- 
culation being interrupted, and the 
smoke descends. It is therefore 
advisable in such cases, to fill up 
the vacancies behind and on each 
side of the grate, so as to cause 
no fresh air to enter but from be- 
low, or what comes immediately 
through or in the vicinity of the 
fire. The air wjll thus he more 
heated and rarefied, and the funnel 
of the chimney made warmer, so as 
to maintain a proper draught at the 
opening. But as in a wider chim- 
ney a quantity of cold air always 
passes between the two corners of 
thentantle-piece, and thus finds its 
w'ay into the chimney without being 
heated, it is prudent to plsice a 
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sheet of inillrd iron on each side 
wdihin the nuintle, as low as possi- 
ble, and slanting upwards towards 
the middle of the chintney. 

Another cause of smoky rooms 
is, that thechinmey has too short a 
funnel. There are some situations 
where a short funnel is unavoida- 
ble. In such a case there is nq' 
other remedy than to contract the 
opening of tlie chimney, so as to 
oblige all the entering air to pass 
I througli the fire, or at least very 
. near it, which remedies the evil. 

I It is very common for one chiin- 
j ney to overpower another, and to 
! bring down the smoke. Thus, in 
a middie-si^ed room w ith two fire- 
places, if thedoorsand windowsarc 
shut,and a large brisk fire bckindleth 
it will soon bring the air down the 
other chimney with such force as 
even to put out a candle: if fires 
be kindled in both, the greater and 
stronger fire wdll overpower the 
weaker, and draw air dowu» the 
funnel of the latter to supply its 
own; this air in descending drives 
down tlie smoke of the other fire, 
and forces it into the room. If in- 
stead of being in one room, the tw o 
chimnics are in two different apart- 
ments communicating by a door, 
the case is the same whenever that 
door is open, A large kitchen- 
chimney will, wlien tlie doors that 
|| communicate w ith the staircase are 
|| open, overpower evci'y other chim- 
ney in the house, and draw^ 1)19 
smoke down them. 

( To he continued.) 
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IHOGKAPIITCAL SKETCHES AND ANECDOTES. 

BERNARDIN DE ST. PIERRE. 


The following anecdote of this 
distingni.slied French writer is 
abridged from a |>aper by M. 
Bouilly, by whom it was recently 
communicated to the Pliilotcchnic 
Society of Paris. 

Paul aud Virginia had acquired 
irninortal fame for the venerable 
Bernard in de St. Pierre. He en- 
joyed it in retirement, and not- 
withstanding the respect paid him 
in tlie highest circles, and the ho- 
nours wliioh lie received from all 
classes, the author of the StudiesoJ 
Mature preferred in his old age a 
rural life to aH the brilliant amuse- I 
liients of ilie gay capital, and re- 
sided for several years at the man- 
sion of Ktioles, seated in a charm- 
ing spot contiguous to a wood, a 
few miles from Paris. Tliis man- 
sion had during the Hevoliition be- 
come the property of a respectable 
female, who let it out in lodgings to 
persons of quiet habits. Here Ber- 
nardiii enjoyed all the attendance 
that his infirmities demanded ; and 
here he could indulge witiioiu re- 
straint his fondness for retirement, 
and for strolling about in the de- 
ligliiful environs. In these walks 
he wa.s frequently so absorbed in 
his meditations on the beauties of 
nature, that he forgot every thing 
around iiim, and transported him- 
self, as it were, into a new world. 
One fine summer morning he pur- 
sued his walk with such deliglit as 
to be quite unmindful of his weak- 
ness, till, thirsty and heated, he 
found himself in tlio middle of the 
vfood, and knew not which way to 


take in order to return home. For- 
tunately he heard the barking of 
dogs at a distance, and presently 
several servants came up with 
hounds to the spot "where he was. 
As they stopped near him, he en- 
quired which way the mansion of 
Etioles lay. Tliey pointed to the 
direction, adding that it was almost 
a league distant. “ Good heavens!’’ 
said tlio old man exhausted, “ I 
cannot possibly go back imme- 
diately, and I am ready to droj> 
with fatigue.” The huntsmen kind- 
ly ofi’ered him their refreshments, 

! and meanwhile the rest of the party 
l| arrived. It was composed of the 
i principal land- pro|)rietors in tlie 
! neighbourhood, who had met for a 
j grand hunt on tluit day. They 
' surrounded the venerable man, ex- 
pressed the warmest sympathy for 
his situation, and urgently invited 
! him to partake of their common 
j breakfast in the wood. Bernardin 
ij declined for a considerable time, 
j and merely requested to he put 
Ij into the way to the mansion; but 
they repeated their invitations with 
such cordiality that he at length 
complied, sat down with the hun- 
ters beneath a tree, and shared ifi 
their abundant repast. During 
their breakfast the company was 
Joined a banker from Paris, who 
knew Bernardin by sight, and pro- 
nounced his name with respect. 
All present repeated this name with 
astonishment, and expressed ilitn 
joy at having so cclebraunl a writer 
in their midst. But tliosc who tes- 
j tified the most delight were tise 
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negro servants in attendance of the 
company. They had all read Ifaul 
and Virginia^ and conceived such 
an affection for the author, that they 
now went up to him, caressed him, 
and returned thanks for the manner 
in which he had mentioned the 
Blacks in his work. One of them 
even made his dog lick the hand 
of the benevolent author, and lie 
down at his feet. Bernardin was 
affected by all these demonstrations 
of attachment; but he considered 
that the mistress of the house 
would be rendered uneasy by his 
stay, and that she always waited 
anxiously for his coming. He 
therefore requested permission of 
the company to set out on his re- 
turn to Etioles. The strangers 
could not oppose his wish so ear- 
nestly expressed, but they would 
not suffer the old gentleman to go 
back on foot. One offered his 
horse ; another said, that his chaise 
was standing at a little distance, 
and was at his service. The ne- 
groes now came forward and said, 

No! w^e will have the satisfaction 
of carrying our master with our 
hands. What a pleasure that will 
be 1 ” Having quickly broken some 
branches from the trees, they made 
a kind of hand-barrow, covered it 
with green boughs, affectionately 
begged their eloquent advocate to 
sit down, lifted him up, and bore 
him along in triumph, as the ne- 
groes in the Isle of France had 
carried Virginia. The company, 
amazed at this unexpected scene, 
looked after them with emotion as 
long as they continued in sight. 

Bernardin’s absence beyond his 
usual time had meanwhile created a 


great alarm in the mansion. There 
it was well known bow infirm he 
was, and how easily he might lose 
his way in the extensive wood. 
The kind landlady communicated 
her fears to all the inmates, who de- 
termined to go out different ways 
in search of him in the wood, and 
not to return until they had found 
him. Accordingly they set out, 
and were just about to divide for 
the purpose, when they perceived 
at adistance the procession advanc- 
ing towards the mansion. They 
knew not at first what to make of 
it, but when they at length per- 
ceived Bernardin borne in this 
manner, they were afraid that some 
severe accident had befallen him. 
Their fears, however, were soon 
dispelled when they beard the re- 
joicing of the Blacks, and were near 
enough to perceive the pleasure 
depicted in the countenance of 
their burden. As soon as they met, 
Bernardin explained the matter : 
he could not indeed say much, and 
was scarcely able to thank the 
good negroes; but his tearful eyes 
expressed more than the most elo- 
quent words. 1'he Blacks took an 
affectionate farewell of the white 
man who had represented them to 
such advantage; and Bernardin 
kept their bier as a memorial of 
this happy day : no mark of honour 
could have afforded him higher 
gratification tliaii this. He would 
show it sometimes to the young au- 
thors by whom he was visited, and 
ask them, whether the career of that 
writer could be considered as too 
arduous to whom such a couch 
was awarded for bis labours. 

1 
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When the late Duke of Orleans j| ment hick still ran against him. 
was a young man, he was much at- The stakes were raised, and pre- 
tached to the Marquis of F. a no- sently luck changed, the Comte 
blernan whose amiable temper and now won every game. The nuiar- 
suaviiy ol manners made his com- quis, who was really skilful, could 
pany universally courted. It chanc- not conceive the cause of his ex- 
ed, however, that one day being at traordinary ill fortune; he doubled 
cards witli the duke, he so far forgot his stakes, until at last he lost a con*- 
the respect due to his iiighness as to siderable sum. His distress now 
triumph a little on winning ; and became so evident, that Comus 
this piqued the duke so much that looked at the duke for the signal 
he determined to be revenged. He to cease from plaj", but he looked 
engaged the celchratecl Comus, in vain ; his highness motioned him 
whose dexterity at slight of hand j! to go on, and they continued at 
was the admiration of all Paris, to j cards till the marquis had lost nil 


personate a man of rank, and strip 
the marquis of a large sum at cards. 
“ Remember, however,” added he, 
“ that you must refund every shil- 
ling of your winnings ; I will re- 
compense you liberally for your 
trouble; poor F. must only be 
frightened, not robbed.” Comus, 
of course, readily acceded to ,his 
highness's pleasure, and in a few 
evenings afterwards our juggler 
was introduced by the duke to a 
numerous party, of which the mar- 
quis was one, as the Comte , 

a Danish nobleman, of very high 
distinction. M. Comus was mag- 
nificently dressed, and decorated 
with the insignia of several or- 
ders; he looked and played his 
part so admirabl)", that the com- 
pany had no suspicion of the cheat 
put upon them. Cards were pre- 
sently introduced, and M. le Comte 
knowing from tlie duke, that the 
marquis piqued himself on his 
skill at piquet, challenged him to 
a game for a small stake, and suf- 
fered him to win it. In this manner 
they trifled away an hour or two, 
and through our Comte's manage- 
FoL L No. III. 


he possessed in the w'orld. He 
then rose from the table, and rush- 
ed out of the room, but was instant- 
ly followed by the duke, who, 
catching him by the arm, asked 
if he was already going home. 

Yes,” replied the unhappy man 
in a tone of the deepest despair,^* I 
must go home immediately.” The 
duke instantly penetrated his 
meaning, and saw that, if he would 
save him from suicide, he must im- 
mediately reveal the trick. “ My 
friend,” cried he, ‘‘ you must not 
suffer j^ourself to be thus affected 
by a mere joke ; yon have lost no- 
thing.” — How, Monseigneur!”-— 

I repeat, you have lost nothing; 

Comte is no other than the 

juggler Comus.” Scarcely had Ive 
spoken, when the marquis sank 
motionless into his arms, and it was 
so long before he recovered, that 
the duke became apprehensive his 
cruel jest had co-t the unhappy 
man his life. When be was at 
last restored to animation, die 
duke was beginning to apologize. 
The marquis interrupted him: “ I 
have not forgotten, Moiiseigneiir,” 
U 
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cried he, that once presuming 
perhaps too far upon the friend- 
ship with which your highness ho- 
noured me, I forgot the distance 
between us, and treated you as 1 
would an equal. You have, how- 
ever, punished what ought to have 
been considered as a venial offence, 
as if it bad been one of the utmost 
inagnitude: the tortures which your 
highness has just made me suffer 
liave, however, taught me a useful 
lesson; and, believe me, it is one 
which I shall never forget.’* 


The duke felt, or affected to feel, 
very sorry for what bad passed, and 
treated M. F. for some time after- 
wards with. more than usual cordi-* 
ality and attention. The latter, 
however, had learned, that no 
friendship can subsist without 
equality ; he ever treated the duke 
with the respect due to his rank, 
but from that hour the attachment 
which he had felt for him, was effec- 
tually extinguished by w^hat he 
always considered as a wanton and 
unjustifiable piece of revenge. 


MISCELLANIES. 


AN EMIGRANT’S VISIT TO FRANCE IN 1815. 

MN A SEntEH OF LETTERS. 

LEITER HI. 

Paris, Jan. 1, 1816. ]; they have acquired by actions that 


Dear Howard^ 

It is now ten days since we 
reached Paris, but my spirits were 
for the first few days so oppressed, 
that, as 1 did not wish to infect 
you with the gloom which I could 
not shake off, I deferred writing till 
I had brought myself into a more 
philosophic frame of mind. My 
dear friend, a century of wise and 
prudent government will liardly re- 
pair the evils which Imye sprung 
from the Revolution; the manners 
as well as the morals qf the Pari- 
sians are at the lowest ebb. I look 
in vain for the polished and brilliant 
society which I left behind me, it 
exists no longer ; and 1 find in its 
place a set of mqshrpom nobility, ' 
who, sprung from the very dregs \ 
pf the people, are, may be ex- 
pected, coarse and vulgar in their I 
luapuers, prpud of the riclten which V 


would in other times have brought 
them to tiie gallows. Their arro- 
gance passes all bounds, and they 
vainly endeavour to obliterate by 
luxury and splendour the general 
recollection of their original mean- 
ness. Do not say, tliat this is the 
prejudiced representation of an 
aristocrat : 1 acknowledge, that 
there arc among tiie unworthy many 
some few who owe their elevation 
to talent, bravery, or probity ; but 
I must repeat, that the number is 
Very limited. I regret tp say, that 
your newspapers do not exaggerate 
the dislike and disrespect which the 
Parisians evince towards foreign- 
ers; the English are, however, 
partially excepted ; the sound part 
of the nation feel the obligations 
which your country has conferred 
upon them, and the court, as far 
as its iqfluenpe pxtends, t^ke carp 
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that they shall be treatetl with re- 
spect. A dark cloud still lowers 
over our political horizon, though 
we are far from being in the srate 
of open discontent which some of 
your opposition prints represent 
us ; it is feared, however, that some 
disturbances will take place in 
April, when the decree of banish- 
ment passed against the creatures 
of Bonaparte is to be put in exe- 
cution. Should it take place with- 
out a struggle, France may then 
iiope for tranquillity. 

You have often heard me lament, 
that so few of my friends had sur- 
vived the fury of the Revolution ; 
and I now find, alas! I am robbed 
of the greater part of tliose few 
by the hand of death, so that 1 am 
nearly a stranger in my own native 
city. I had, however, this morn- 
ing the unexpected pleasure of 
embracing my poor old preceptor, 
the venerable le Brun, whom 
I always supposed among the num- 
ber of those wretched victims who 
perished in Guiana. He was actu- 
ally shipped, with many other cler- 
gymen, for that country, but for- 
tunately the vessel in which he 
sailed was taken by Admiral Sir 
Edward Pellevv. As soon as she 
struck, the admiral went below, and 
appeared greatly shocked when he 
beheld the poor priests chained to- 
gether : he immediately ordered 
their fetters to be knocked off, and 
then interrogated them as to the 
treatrhent they had received from 
the captain. They unanimously 
declared, that they attached no 
blame to him for having chained 
them together, since he was obliged 
in that respect to obey the orders 
of the Convention, but as far as 
depended on himself. Ire had treat- 


il ed tliem with great humanity. It 
is lucky for himself that he has done 
so,” replied the admiral, for the 
same sort of treatment which he 
afforded you, he would have re- 
ceived from me.” Oneof the cler- 
gymen expressing his sorrow that 
Sir Edward’s prize was not worth 
the bravery which had gained it, 
‘‘You are mistaken, sir,” replied 
he, “I value it more highly tlian I 
should a Spanish galleon; and I 
am certain, that every one of the 
brave fellows under my command 
rejoices more at restoring so many 
fellow-creatures to liberty, and I 
may say to life, than they would in 
sharing a rich prize.” It is im- 
possible to paint to you the enthu- 
siastic gratitudewith which Le Brun 
recounted to me the behaviour of 
the gallant admiral, who, in a man- 
ner equally delicate and humane, 
tendered these unfortunate men 
pecuniary assistance before he set 
them on shore in England. The 
whole ship’s crew indeed, with that 
I humanity which distinguishes Eng- 
j lish seamen, came forward on this' 
I occasion, and cheerfully offered to 
contribute to the support of the 
poor sufferers whose lives they had 
preserved — I say preserved, for no 
European has been known to live 
longer than two or three year^ at 
most in Guiana. Le Brun has re- 
sided since that time in Ireland, 
whence he lately returned, in the 
hope of finding his only and beloved 
sister living; but disappointed in 
rids hope, he how remains here, as 
he says, to die. The sister whose 
loss be so justly deplores, was in- 
deed a terrestrial angel : when very 
young and exquisitely heauti ful,she 
embraced a religious life at Rennes ; 
blit a tery short time afterwards, the 
U 2 
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sisterhood of which she was a niem- | 
her, were compelled to quit their 
convent and return to the world. 
Marianne, however, remained faith- 
ful to her vows : her parents massa- 
cred, her brother banished, desti- 
tute alike of money and friends, the 
poor forlorn creature knew not 
where to seek a home; at length 
she found one with a poor woman ; 
who had been a servant in her fa- 
ther's family, and in this humble 
asylum Marianne hoped she should 
be permitted to serve her Creator 
unmolested. But in those dreadful 
days no lot, however humble, was 
secure ; her hostess was heard to 
drop an expression of compassion 
for the royal family : the next day 
her bouse was searched, and her- j 
seif, her husband, and Marianne, 
whose only crime was her nun’s 
habit, were dragged in a cart to the 
guillotine. Already was the work 
of death begun ; the lovely inno- 
cent Marianne, kneeling in the 
cart, put up, as she believed, a 
last prayer to Heaven for mercy, 
when two of the soldiers, struck 
with her beauty and heroism, form- 
ed a resolution to save her. They 
rushed through the crowd with a 
pistol in each iiand, and reached 
the cart at the very moment that 
the executioner was about to take j 
lier to the scaffold. Tliey tore her j 
from his grasp, and while one bore 1 
her in his arms from the fatal spot, | 
the other followed to protect lier 
if necessary. Tiie whole trans- 
action was but the work of a few 
moments, and when the fainting 
Marianne recovered her senses, she 
beheld herself supported l)y her 
deliverers. You are safe ! you are 
free !” were the first words which 
saluted her ears. But why,” cried 


I one of them, earnestly regarding 
her nun’s habit, “ doyou not, youn 
and beautiful as you are, take the 
privilege grained by the consti- 
tution of renouncing your vows?” 
— ‘‘ Hear me, O my God !” cried 
Marianne, dropping on her knees, 
hear me add another vow to those 
I have already sworn at thy altar. 
From this moment 1 vow to dedicate 

! 

that life so miraculously preserved, 
to the care of sick and wounded 
soldiers. It is the only way my 
friends,” added she, turning to her 
deliverers, “ by which 1 can in part 
repay my i inmcnse debt of gratitude 
to you.” They melted into tears 
as they bade her farewell. From 
that hour she devoted herself en- 
j tirely to a religious performance of 
her self-imposed duties, and for 
more than seven years she was the 
ministering angel of the sick and 
wounded soldiery; but, alas ! her hu- 
mane exertions at length cost her 
her life. A fever of a malignant na- 
ture broke out in the hospital which 
she constantly attended ; the phy- 
sician warned her of iier danger, 
and advised at least a temporary 
suspension of her labours. “ 1 will 
not desert my post while my Al- 
mighty Father gives me strength to 
keep it,” was the reply. That 
j evening s!ie sickened, and in three 
j days afterwards resigned to her 
I Creator that life wliich had been 
[ devoted to his service. 

I was forced to break o(f abrupt- 
ly, for the remembrance of poor 
Marianne unfitted me to write on 
any other subject. I have just re- 
ceived a visit from M. De , a 

nobleman iidio is said to be deserv- 
edly high in the confidence of the 
king. It is reported here, that h,e 
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advised Madame to make that pa- 
thetic appeal to the feelings of the 
soldiery at Bourdeaux, which, to 
their eternal shame, they resisted. 

I will not believe,” cried he, when 
told tiic royal cause w^as nearly de- 
sperate, that they can betray their 

princess, i'f she throws herself on 
their loyalty and attaclimeiit. Imi- 
tate, I beseech you, Madam, the 
conduct of your illustrious grand- 
mother, Maria 'riieresa, and make 
apersoiui! appeal to their feelings.” 
Someof her royal highness’s friends 
were against what they termed so 
rash an attempt, but she did not 
hesitjue u moment to make it. It | 
was not because site was not igno- 
rant of her danger; she even per- 
haps believed it greater than it was; 
but she held her own safety as no- 
thing in comparison with what she 
owed to her family and her coun- 
try. 

The cliaractcr of this admirable 
woman is not justly appreciated by 
the Parisians. Tlic misfortunes of I 
her early youth have given to her 
disposition a degree of pensive- 
ness which ill suits wdth the in ge- 
neral exuberant vivacity of the 
French character. Her partiality 
too for the English has highly of- 
fended all the female part of our 
new nobility ; or rather, 1 should 
say, they affect to be ofiended with 
it, in order to have pretence for 
venting the malignity mth which 
her coldness to themselves had fill- 
ed their hearts. Their folly must 
have equalled their presumption, 
or they never could have supposed, 
that a woman who is herself an 
angel of purity, would form her 
court from the corrupt satellites of 


Bonaparte’s. I could not repress 
my indignation on hearing the Mar- 
quise D’ A , who it is well known 

was one of Napoleon’s numerous 
mistresses, say, that Madame la Du- 
chesse would do well to drop those 
cold and haughty airs which she 
at present assumed, and endeavour 
to conciliate people who possessed 
the power to serve her. Doubtless 
this woman, the daughter of a fruit- 
erer, flatters herself, that she is 
one of those people. I shall per- 
haps give you a little sketch of her 
romantic history in my next. 

I Sandford requests me to tell you, 

I that he would certainly have writ- 
I ten to you before this, if he could 
' havefoutul time and good-humour; 
;| but the first is coEupletely engross- 
ed, as he says, by a set of people 
i w'ho torment him to death under 
; pretence of civility, and he cau- 
I not muster enough of the latter to 
j last him for a quarter of an hour 
j together. He will soon, however, 

! tell you personally all his grie;- 
vances, for he is already heartily 
sick of Paris, and swears, that if 
he does not make haste to leave it, 
he is certain kc shall be starved. 
The cook hearing him expre 
wish for English dishes, sent up 
yesterday what he called beef-steaks 
dressed d la mule AngloisCy but their 
appearance was so little tempting, 
that neither Sandford nor myself 
touched them. I could not help 
smiling this morning at hearing 
him very seriously observe, that 
whatever changes the Revolution 
had caused in other things, at least 
it had made none in our cookery, 
which he found just as execrdbic 
now as it was thirty years ago. 
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Mr. Editor^ 

Some years ago I married, and, 
in imitation of the Vicar of Wake- 
field, I chose my wife for such qua- 
lities as I thought would wear well. 
She possessed an excellent heart, 
a great deal of good humour, 
and sufficient understanding, as 1 
thought, to prevent her from run- 
ning into those mischievous absur- 
dities by whicli I have sometimes 
seen married ladies destroy the 
happiness of their husbands. For 
some time all went on well, Mrs. 
Newslove was very domestic ; my 
family was managed with scrupu- 
lous regularity; and when I tell 
you, sir, that 1 was perfectly com- 
fortable, I beliere yon will admit, 
that is saying a great deal for a 
married man. 

But, alas! sir, those happy days 
are passed, and, like the baseless 
fabric of a vision, have left no 
wreck behind.” Comfort and re- 
gularity are no more; my fortune 
is wasted. My house exhibits a 
scene of domestic insubordination, 
and all this mischief arises from my 
wife having unluckily made the 
discovery, that slie is better quali- 
fied to guide the helm of the state 
than the present premier; and as, 
unfortunately, domestic politics do 
not afford sufficient scope to her 
genius. Continental aflairs also en- 
gross a large portion of her time 
and thoughts ; so that between both 
she keeps herself and me in a con- 
tinual fever. When Bonaparte 
surrendered himself to our govern- 
ment, she actually kept me awake 
for two whole nights by detailing 
the measures which she would have 
taken fur his trial and condemna- 


tion ; and what was still worse, she 
affronted old Counsellor Puzzle- 
cause, who has been a friend to my 
family for the last forty years, be- 
cause he told her, that although he 
was positively convinced Bona- 
parte bad caused Captain Wright 
to be assassinated, yet he doubted 
whether we could procure suffi- 
cient proof of the fact to convict 
him of it in a court of justice. 
Without giving the counsellor 
time to finish bis speech, Mrs. 
Newslove assured him, that it was 
very evident he knew nothing at 
all of the matter, as she was certain 
no person who was at all acquaint- 
ed with the laws of the country 
could advance such an absurd 
opinion ; and she would slake her 
existence, that positive f)roof might 
easily be procured, if ministers 
would only follow implicitly the 
mode of investigaiinn[ the matter 
which she should point out. The 
counsellor’s good sense would have 
induced him to smile at the matter 
of tills speech, hud not the manner 
of it been so extremely rude and 
insulting, that it was impossible to 
pass it over. He left the room 
immediately, and has never enter- 
ed the house since. Mrs. News- 
love exults in his absence, which 
she declares proceeds solely from 
his inability to cope with her in 
argument. When Bonaparte had 
departed for St. Helena, I was in 
hopes that 1 should enjoy a little 
tranquillity ; but, alas ! 1 was as far • 
from it as ever: Mrs. Newslove 
now turned her thoughts to the in- 
ternal affairs of France, that unfor- 
tunate country, which, as she said, 
was upon the brink of ruin, and^ 
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could only be rescued from im- 
pending destruction by wise and 
vigorous measures, such as she 
should adopt if she was in the place 
of Louis XVIII. Her measures, 
it must be confessed, were very 
summary ; nothing less than de* 
stroying m masse such of its inha- 
bitants as were even suspected of 
being inimical to the present go- 
vernment, You would hardly be- 
lieve, that notwithstanding Mrs. 
Newslove expresses these violent 
and unfeminine sentiments, she is 
naturally very humane, and the 
most timid creature breathing ; she 
wept bitterly the other day at wit- 
nessing the agonies in which a fa- 
vourite spaniel died, and the sound 
of a pistol terrifies her almost into 
fits. Though I generally take care 
to avoid all conversation with her 
on political subjects, yet my usual 
prudence deserted me when the 
rash and ill-fated Porlier made the 
unjustifiable attempt which cost 
him his life — an attempt which I 
believed to have proceeded entire- 
ly from the severity of Ferdinand’s 
measures. Unfortunately, I ex- 
pressed my opinion on this subject 
with a warmth wiiich created an 
open war between us. She insist- 
ed upon it, that humanity was the 
king’s weak side; and that if she 
was in his place, she would extir- 
pate the whole of those impertinent 
Cortes who presumed to dictate to 
their sovereign. Well, sir, after a 
long and vigorous struggle for the 
preservation of the Spanish pa- 
triots’ lives and properties, I was 
at length driven from the field by 
mere weight of words, and for 
peace sake 1 assented to the neces- 
sity of extirpating them, and of de- 
stjoying en masse ^1 refractory 


Frenchmen, of whatsoever age or 
profession. 

After these concessions on my 
part, I flattered myself that .my 
wife would make some on hers : 
notoii political subjects — on these I 
knew her opinions were as fixed as 
the laws of the Medes andPersians ; 
but I Imped to prevail upon her to 
look a little after our domestic af- 
fairs, and to restore something like 
order and comfort in the family. 
Conceive my astonishment when 
she replied, with great coolness, 
that onl}^ the most narrow-minded 
of mortals could entertain an idea 
of entering into such petty and 
selfish details, when the fate of all 
Europe was at stake. I ventured 
to observe, that the aflairs of Eu- 
rope would not be a jot the worse, 
if my expenses were proportioned 
to my income, and my dinner pro- 
perly dressed and served at a regu- 
lar hour ; but this produced such a 
torrent of invective on my narrow- 
soiiled views, and my total want of 
universal philanthropy, tlmt I was 
glad to retreat in silence from the 
unequal contest ! My miseries, 
however, had not yet reached their 
climax ; being extremely ill with 
a cold and swelled face one morn- 
ing, I felt disposed to indulge a 
little, and requested my wife when 
she rose, to send my breakfast up 
to my chamber, as I meant to take 
it in bed. After waiting an uncon- 
scionable time, the door opened, 
and my wife’s woman appeared 
with a face full of busy importance. 
“ What is the reason you have not 
brought my breakfast?” said I an- 
grily. — “ I don’t know, sir, but my 
mistress desires you will come 
down immediately.”— What’s the 
ipatter ? is she ill, or has any acci- 
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dent happened r Somebodv’s 
%"alet has run away, sir, and my mis- 
tress says there will be a resurrec* 

tion immediately, and ’* 

Here Mrs. Slipslop’s harangue 
was cut short by a violent ringing 
of her lady’s bell, which she liew 
to answer; but returned in five mi- 
nutes, to say, that her mistress con - 
jured me, if I had a sparfick of hu- 
manity, to come directly and dis- 
cuss this dreadful affair. I saw 
tliat I should have no peace unless 
I complied ; but no sooner hail I 
entered the parlour than my rib at- 
tacked me. Well, sir, I hope you 


however, had no er7nifni.seraii<Mi to 
jj bestow upon niy agonies ; she re- 
served all her compassion for I. on is 
XVFIl. and f was glad to make a 
hasty retreat to my chamber, where 
I Mrs. Newslovc left me to n*Grso 
myself as I thought proper. 

Aiul now, Mr. Kditor, to come at 
lai^i to the reason of my troubling 
! you witli this recital of my do- 
j mestic grievances. My wife hear- 
•ingyour Repository Ingbly spoken 
of the other daj’ by a gentleman 
; of acknowledged talent, has con- 
I ceived the generous design of 
I making your fortune by present- 


are satisfied now titat I have always 
been in the right, when I said, tliat 
nothing but vigorous measures 
w'ould do. Ah ! if the king had had 
half my resolution, nothing of this 
kind could have happened.”--^* But, 
my dear,” cried I, ‘‘ you don’t tell 
me what has happened.” — ‘‘ I sent 
you word, that Lavalette had escap- 
ed.” — “ Indeed !” cried I ; pray, 
my dear, give me the paper while 
you make breakfast.” — Break- 
fast!” repeated she in a tone of in- 
effable contempt ; ‘‘ I protest to 
heavens, Mr. Newslove, you are the 
most apathetic, selfish, unfeeling 
being in the creation ! Is it possi- 
ble you can think of eating at a 
crisis so momentous, when the 
Barnes of civil war are likcdy to de- 
solate a whole kingdom?” — I en- 
deavoured to clear myself by urg- 
ing, that the flight of at petty traitor 
like Lavalette could produce no 
such dreadful consequence ; but niy 
heretical dissent from her opinion 
put my wife almost into a frenzy, 
and in the midst of the storm my 
face began to ache with so much 
violence that f was nearly frantic 
^itli pain. My tender spouse, 


ing you with some political essay 
j of her own writing, the merit of 
j which, she says, will considerably 
increase the sale of your work, not 
only in tlie united kingdom, but 
all over the Continent.. ' Kulre. 
nousy Mr. Editor, these brilliant 
essays have already been rejected 
by the editors of seven or eight 
newspapers, as my wife declares, 
out of mere envy. As I know she 
has this morning sent them to the 
Repository, she will, of course, be 
curious to see your next number, 
in the hope of finding one of her 
essays in it : now, sir, as I am pret- 
ty certain, that that wdll not be the 
case, you would eternally oblige 
me by inserting my letter, or a 
part of it, in your work, as perhaps, 
were my wife to read in a cool mo- 
ment an account of tlie extrava- 
gances which her political mania 
hurries her into, it might make 
some impression upon her ; and 
leaving the fate of empires to be 
decided by other, and she must 
pardon my adding, by wiser heads 
than hers, she might turn her 
thoughts to her domestic duties, 
and become once more wlitut she 
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was before she commenced poli- slant reader, and very humble ser- 
tician — an amiable woman and a vant, 

good wife. I am, sir, your con- Nicholas Newslove. 

THK TWO MOTHKHS, OR WHICH WAS THE WISEST: 

.1 TALE. 

( Concluded from p, 99.) 

Both young ladies were now, as ,1 remeriibered Mrs. Beverly such as 
tlie phrase is, brought out, and the she was in her deceased husband’s 
I'cauty and talents of Julia were time, when her taste for dissipation 
the admiration of the circle in which was not suftered to appear ; and he 
she moved ; but, alas ! beauty and had no idea, that the good, quiet, do- 
talents arc not in- these days what mestic Mrs. Beverly had any of the 
men seek most in a w'ife, and we propensities of a modern He 
have said Julia’s forinno was mo- ij went to see her immediately on 
derate. Nearly a year passed aw a}’, i his arrival in England, and as he 
and fa belli' Julie had not received i! began his visit by thanking God, 
a single proposal. Her mother in- j that he had returned much richef 
wardly execrated the stupidity or * than he w^as when he went to India, 
the avarice of mankind, while she || Mrs. Beverly’s reception of him 
affected to assure her friends, that jj was uncommonly cordial, and in a 
she did not intend to sulfer Julia to ! visit which lasted two hours, Mr. 
marry till she was twenty-one; she Probit had imparted to her all his 
was no friend to early marriages, !: view's and projects, 
and she should he very nice in the !| 1 must get my boy married,” 

disposal of her daughter. But her || cried he, ‘‘ and you must look out 
w'hole stock of patience nearly de- jj for a wife for liim. She must be a 
.sorted her when she found her good jj good girl, and a gentlewoman, to 
stupid little niece, as she termed jj please me, and pretty, or else 
Emily, had refused the offered hatul I' Frank will not like her ; and now, 
of a rich baronet : true he w'as old, jj my dear Mrs. Beverly, w ill you find 
ugly, and ill-tempered, hut he had me such an one without loss of 
riches and title; and though Mrs. time?” Mrs. Beverly, with an ad- 
Beverly loved her daughter too well mirable command of countenance, 
to have sacrificed her to him, yet told him, she would try w hat could 
she would have been very glad of | bedone. Julia was absent; but the 
the ec/dt of such an offer. next day Mr, Probit and iiis sou 

1 he arrival of a relation of the dined with Mrs. Beverly, and the 
deceased Mr. Beverly from India old gentleman was so dtdighted w'itli' 
about this time, opened a new pro- Julia, that he drew her mother 
spect for the disposal of Julia. Mr. aside to hope the sweet girl had no* 
Probit was a plain man, with an jj engagement, because he should' 
excellent heart, and, as lie said prefer her for a daughter-in-lawr 
himself, with sufficient property to to any woman he had ever seen ; he 
justify him for suffering his son to w'as sure the daughtel- of his friend 
marry a girl without a shilling. He 'll Mrs. Beverly must make a good 
Vol. I. No, IIL X 
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wife, and Frank could not help lov- 
ing such a beautiful creature. 

VVe may believe nramma’s an- 
swer was propitious, and after a 
few more visits, the fair one herself 
was applied to : her reply was not 
discouraging, but she asked time 
to consider of the matter. 

And now, such is the powerful in- 
fluence of wealth, that no sooner 
was it known Miss Beverly was ad- 
dressed by the rich Mr. Probit, 
than her charms w'ere beheld 
through a magnifying glass by 
those fashionable men who had not 
before paid much attention to them. 
Frank Probit was handsome, sen- 
sible, gentlemanly, and deeply in 
love with Julia, but he addressed 
her with provoking rationality : 
true, he was very rich, and altoge- 
ther Julia thought him endurable; 
but one must not compare him to 

the Viscount , or the Marquis 

, and be was absolutely nobody 

beside Sir Narcissus Dashwell. 
Julia, however, l)ad given her pro- 
mise to her mother, and she must 
abide by it. These reflections 
passed through her mind on her re- 
turn from a ball wdiere she had 
danced with Sir l^^arcissns, and 
been envied by all the ladies pre- 
sent on that account. 

Every tiling was settled between 
the old folks, and Mr. Probit w'as 
oF course introduced to Mrs, 
Thornton arul lier daughter, wdth 
both of whom he w'as much pleased. 
Emily congratnlated her cousin 
with perfect sincerity on the happy 
prospect before her, and listened 
with wonder to Julia’s regrets, that 
her lover was not a little more ! 
tonish. The time for tlie celebra- | 
tion of the initials had nearly ar- 
rived, when Julia begged tliat they 


^ might be postponed a few day 
longer ; a request which more than 
balt’affroMted the elder Mr. Probit: 
she was, however, indulged, and 
two days before they were to have 
been celebrated, Julia eloped with 
Sir Narcissus Dashwell ; leaving a 
most afiectionate epistle for her 
i mother^ in which she made use of 
|i all the usual arguments to obtain her 
forgiveness of what she very justly 
styled the rash step she had taken. 

When we say, that Mrs. Beverly 
well knew Sir Narcissus was a 
ruined gambler, we need not add 
tliat her mortification and distress 
were indescribable. In the first pa- 
roxysm of lier passion, she refused 
to see her daughter, and the dis- 
tress of her mind produced an ill- 
ness which confined her for some 
weeks to her apartment. It was 
now that her good little stupid 
niece, as she had hitherto term- 
ed her, began to find favour in her 
eyes: never was nurse more gen- 
tle, more skilful, or more assi- 
duous than Emily; and when Mrs, 
Beverly tasted the light and nou- 
rishing soups and jellies which her 
I niece’s fair hands had prepared, 
she could not hut own, that a know- 
ledgeof housewifery may sometimes 
be forgiven. 

Emily remained with hftr aunt 
till she was quite convalescent, and 
not a day elapsed without a visit 
! from old Mr. Probit, though in his 
I first fit of anger he had declared 
he never would again set his foot in 
the house; but the illness of Mrs. 
Beverly dispelled his resentment, 
and the attractions of her nurse 
soon became a powerful magnet. 
Perfectly free from design, Emily 
met him always with pleasure, 
'and paid him cheerfully those 
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attentions which amiable young 
people love to offer to respectable 
old ones ; she read to him, sung for 
him, and, finally, won his heart by 
being the strongest antagonist he 
had met with for wme years at 
chess. 

Frank Probit was some time be- 
fore he summoned resolution to 
make one at diese little family par- 
ties; but at length he did, and now 
that he was no hiiiger blinded by 
his penchant for Julia, he saw and 
did justice to the charms of her 
cousin. Suffice it to say, that six 
months after the elopement of 
Julia, Mr. Probit visited Mrs. 
Thornton, with whom he had be- 
come very intimate, to ask her re- 
commendation of a wife for his son. 
She declined giving one: “I am 
sorry for it, for then I fear,*’ said 
the blunt old gentleman, that 
your fair daughter could not be- 
stow her affections on my son,” — 

My daughter is honoured by your 
approbation, my dear sir, but 
yet there are some objections.” — 
“ Name them, if you please, ma- 
dam.” — “ Her fortune is .very 
small.” — So much the better, he 
has more than enough for both.” — 

Her education has given her 
taste for none but domestic plea- 
sures.” — “ So much the better.” — 


^‘She will not, I fear, be easily 
brought to consent to part with 
me.” — So much the better, for 
then we shall all live together. Ocls 
heart I madam, do you call these ob- 
jections? why they are the strong- 
est recommendations: we have had 
enough of the hrii/ianty let us now 
look to the soUd?^ — Well, sir,” 
replied Mrs. Thornton, “ I have 
no more to say : let Emily decide.” 

Emily decided in favour of 
young Probit, to whom she nmde 
II the best of wives, nor had she ever 
cause to repent of her choice. 
Tenderly beloved by her husband, 
and almost idolized by his father 
and her own mother, she lived a 
blessing to all around her; wliile 
her cousin, neglected by her hus- 
band after the honeymoon, had no 
resource but in cards and dress ; 
with neither of which, however, she 
could long indulge, for the unprin- 
cipled Sir Narcissus deserted her, 
and went abroad. Her mother, 
whose anger had by this time sub- 
sided, readily received her; but 
mortification and chagrin soon put 
a period to her days : nor could her 
j mother ever reflect without a panj: 

II that this catastrophe was in some 
measure her own work, 
jj Well, ladies, which was in the 
■ right? 


Plate 15.— BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE SNOW-SLEDGES OF 
THE NORTH OF EUROPE. 


The annexed engraving repre- 
sents the sledge used in winter by 
Alexander Emperor of Russia. The 
driver is a striking likeness of the 
coachman who generally attends 
bis imperial majesty in that capa- 
city. The original picture, in the 
liiossession of Mr. Ackennann, is 


from the pencil of M. Paul Svinine, 
the same person who, in 1813, was 
sent by the emperor to America, to 
obtain theaid of the talents of the il- 
lustrious Moreau in the war against 
Napoleon . On this occasion it will 
not be amiss to submit to the read- 
er a brief description of the favour- 
X 2 
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ite diversion of sledge parties, ex- Ij 
traded from a narrative of travels 
not yet publislted. 

Every country has its pec uliar 
amusements and diversions, wliich i 
are most suitable to the climate, 
the national spirit, and the means 
of the people ; and in nothing, per- 
haps, is the peculiar character of a 
nation more purely and more ma- 
nifestly expressed than in this par- 
ticular. This position is too gene- 
rally admitted for it to be necessary 
to adduce evidente on the subject. 
My intention here is, to take some 
notice of a national amusement of 
the people of the Nortli, which 
in this country is little known, if at 
all, and which belongs to their most 
favourite diversions — I mean the 
practice, in the winter season, of 
making excursions in sledges. 

In Germany, Poland, and Russia, 
where the winter is very severe, and 
the snow lies two or three months, 
and^rccpiently longer, and where it 
is so dfc!cp that every other kind of 
communication is prevented^ it was 
very natural that the inhabitants 
should he led to the invention of 
sledges, whicli afl'ord tlie easiest 
and most convenient medium of j 
intercourse ; and which, in conse- 
quence of the progressive reBne- 
ment of manners and habits, are 
now subservient, in the large cities 
of those countries, to a favourite 
winter amusement. No sooner has 
the winter properly set in, and co- 
vered the whole country with its 
thick white mantle, than the elegant 
chariots, phaetons, &c. disappear, 
and very few equestrians are to be 
seen in the streets and places of 
public resort. In their stead wc 
observe light airy sledges, which, 
adorned with every variety of de- 


coration, and drawn by horses rich- 
ly caparisoned and hung with 
bells, Hy through the streets witli 
the swiftness of arrows, and give a 
1 new and unusual animation to the 
I scene. Large companies of |)eople 
i of fasliion often assemble and form 
1 parties of this kind ; and it is then 
that this amusement exhibits all its 
magnificence. Each sledge carries 
only two persons ; every gentleman 
invites a lady to he his companion ; 
a dinner, a ball, or a masquerade, 
is often attached : and this is what 
is properly termed a sledge-party. 

About noon the sledges assemble 
at an appointed place ; each sledge 
is attended by several horsemen, 
who precede and follow it, and re- 
gulate the whole; and the sledges 
take their places according to a 
preconcerted order. A band of 
music, in sledges with four or six 
horses, opens and closes the train, 
which often consists of fifty, sixty, 
nay, even one hundred and more 
sledges : the horsemen post ihem- 
I selves on the Hanks, in the front, 
I and in the rear, and the procession 
! moves at first in a slow pace through 
i the princij)al streets of the town ; 

' after which the party speeds its 
; rapid course to sonic place of pub- 
j lie refreshment, where w^arm rooms 
! and a splendid enteriainiucnt await 
! them. The musicians form an or- 
chestra during llic repast; and when 
it grows dark tlie com|)auy again 
puts itself in motion. The scene is 
now changed : darkness covers the 
plain ; the stars alone twinkle in 
the cloudless lirrnament ; but all 
the horsemen carry torches, and 
tlius a fiord a light to the sledges 
equal to that of day. Often, too, 
the spirits of tlie company are rais- 
ed by generous wine; and the jo- 
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tial party returns, more expedi- 
tiously than it went, to the city, 
once more parades the streets, 
wliich arc thronged with specta- 
tors, and then separates. Thegen- 
tiemen accompany their ladies to 
their respective homes ; and ma- 
ny a lucky wight exercises the an- 
cient and customary privilege on 
his fair and vainly resisting part- 
ner, of demanding a kiss for liis 
reward ; that is to say, if he has not 
overturned her. Both ladies and 
gentlemen then dress with all speed, 
and pass the night in the merry 
dance, which is often kept up till 
morning. 'I'he family of the sove- 
reign and liis court frequently take 
part in these diversions, and then 
they are extremely brilliant and 
expensive. The nobility of a city, 
too, often form a [)ariy of them- 
selves ; but the)’ are in general 
mixed, and consist of the whole ’ 
fashionahle world ; and these are 

’ ^ I 

the most lively and cheerful. The 
largest and most inagnihcent par- 
ties of tills kind, perhaps, have 
taken place at Vienna, where the 
court, and the c)[)ulent nobility of 
Hungary and Austria, give such fetes 
almost every winter, and expend 
considerable sums on sledges, har- 
ness, and horses .but the most bril- 
liant j)rohably of any, vvas that dur- 
ing the (hjiigress at Vienna, when 
tile potentates and grandees of ail 
Europe strove to surpass one an- 
other in splendour, elegance, and 
taste. 

Sometimes, especially in the 
south of Germany, where the time 
for sledge-parties falls exactly in 
the season of the Carnival, mas- 
querades are combined with them; 
and 1 need not attempt to describe 
bo w comic and laughable such a 


procession then appears. I recol- 
lect having seen one at Munich, 
which I considered as the most in- 
genious of the kind. 

Tlie gentle, rapid, and easy mo- 
tion of the sledge, the little dan- 
ger attending this diversion, and, 
above all, the circumstance that it 
cannot be enjoyed except during a 
small portion of the year, greatly 
heighten its charms, and cause 
every excursion to be awaited with 
new pleasure and impatience. It 
is not relished merely in the towns. 
Throughout tlie whole country, the 
gentlemen, whether residing in a 
village or a detached mansion, ne- 
ver visits hU neighbour in winter 
except in a sledge. The farmer 
nails a couple of boards toge- 
ther for a slecljje, breaks in upon 
the repose of his heavy cart-horse, 
and drives him about hun^ with 
I a few hells. In short, high and 
I low, rich and poor, enjoy this di- 
! version vviih equal zest. 

! The original German sledges are 
I calculated for only one person, and 
are often of very extraordinary 
shapes ; as, for instance, in those of 
stags, lions, horses, and oriier ani- 
mals. The lady, in this case, sits 
in the sledge alone, and the gen- 
tleman on a seat behind her, from 
which he guides the horses. This 
species of sledge possesses this ad- 
vantage, that the gentleman is aU 
ways ready to catch the lady in his 
arms in case of being overturned. 
At present, however, these sledges 
arc not much in use ; hut the Cour- 
land sledge, as represented in the 
annexed engraving, is preferred, 
where the driver may sit far more 
commodiously by the side^of his 
female companion, and is much 
better protected iVgm the cold. 
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In Russia, where the winter is 
longest, and the weather least lia- 
ble to change, the sledge is univer- 
sally used for travelling, and pro- 
ceeds with incredible swiftness. In 
that country, indeed, the winter 
season is invariably chosen for jour- 
nies in preference to summer, when 
the roads are frequently very bad. 
In Germany, where a continuance • 
of the snow cannot be so confident- j 
ly relied on, sledges are used rather j 
for amusement only ; and it has of- 
ten happened, that a party fix- 
ed some days beforehand has been 
set aside by an intervening thaw. 
On this subject the following cu- 
rious anecdote is related, but I 
cannot pledge myself for the truth 
of it. — Count G otter, a very rich 
and profuse nobleman, who bad 
three times the luck of gaining the 


highest prize in the lottery, had 
promised liis mistress, that, to gra- 
tify her, he would have a sledge 
party on a certain day. All the 
neighbouring gentry were invited. 
The appointed daj^ arrived ; but, 
to the general disappointment, all 
the snow was gone. The count 
was not a little puzzled how to re- 
deem his promise; at length he 
conceived the idea of spreading 
salt upon several of the roads in 
his park, which enabled the party, 
to Iheir no small astonishment, to 
enjoy the diversion in the highest 
style, and the count to keep his 
word. 

Prince Esterhazy, at Vienna, is 
reported to possess a sledge wliich 
cost 30,000 dollars : the trappings 
of the horses consist of tiger- skins, 
which arc bordered with silver bells. 


REVIEW OF THE EXHIBITION OF THE BRITISH 
INSTITUTION. 


The opening of the present Ex- 
hibition at the British Institution 
was awaited by the lovers of art with 
considerable expectation. This in- 
terest was excited by a pretty ge- 
neral anticipation, that, if the prize 
of 1000 guineas set apart by the 
directors for the best pictures in ! 
commemoration of our military re- 
nown, were not alone a sufficient 
stimulus to call forth the talents of 
our artists, the high and generous | 
enthusiasm which the victories ; 
themselves were calculated to in- | 
spire, would have roused their 
whole energies to aid and illustrate 
the historian’s pen in transmitting 
tofuture times the record of our late 
national achievements. 

Whether this expectation was in 
the first instance founded upon true 


principles, or whether the event 
has realized the hopes of those who 
were sanguine in the anticipation, 
our limits do not allow us to dis- 
cuss; we willingly leave these points 
to the consideration and decision 
of those whose time and space af- 
I ford them better opportunities of 
entering upon so elaborate a dis- 
quisition. It will he sufficient for 
our purpose to pronounce, that the 
I British Gallery of this year, like 
; all other general exhibitions, which 
I do not exclude (and we should be 
sorry if they did) the crude labours 
of inexperience, contains above 
two hundred and sixty pictures of 
diversified merit, from the matured 
and highly cultivated pencil of Mr. 
President West, down to the im- 
perfect sort of sketch which on^ 
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naturally expects from the yet uii- 
formed student in art. 

,VVe shall consider the contents 
of this exhibition, not so much ac- 
cording to the order of their in- 
trinsic merit, as of their particular 
interest. In this view the pictures 
painted for the Institution prize, 
claim precedence. These are, with 
one or two exceptions, directed to ! 
the commemoration of the late me- 
morable battle near Waterloo. The 
works are many, but our selections 
must of necessity, from our limit- ' 
ed space, be few. The principal i 
one is 

The Balile of llaterloo in an Alle- j 
^orij , — James Ward, li. A. j 

The notification of this picture ' 
in the catalogue, is accompanied 
by a prolix narration descriptive of 
the various parts of which it is com- | 
posed. This necessity to fly from 
canvas to paper for explanation is 
in itself a defect, but one neces- 
sarily arising out of the nneon- 
trouled use of allegory. The old | 
masters, in a great degree, avoided j 
this extreme, by subuividing into j 
a series that subject wbicli could 
not be represented in one point of 
time without confusion and indi- 
stinctness ; as, for instance, the Cw- j 
pzV/and Psyche of Michael Angelo, | 
in the Vatican; and even Rubens, | 
whose fertility of invention and 
power of colouring gave liim a 
prodigious advantage in this class 
of composition, oftener assigned to 
it an accessorial than a principal 
part, and rendered it illustrative of 
his historical subjects. His great 
work of Martf of' Medici, in the 
Luxembourg Gallery, exemplifies 
tins position. Hayley has, in our 
own times, called allegoric paint- | 
ing “ a painted riddle and, if the ' 


artist is compelled to explain the 
language of his pencil by that of 
his pen, few will withhold their 
concurrence from the critic’s opi- 
nion. 7'he defects of this style are, 
however, those of genius, not of 
dulness ; and, whilst our rigid duty 
requires us to advert to them, we 
cannot but admire the copious iina* 
j gination that sometimes gives them 
birth. But to Mr. Ward’s picture. 

The execution of this work is, in 
many respects, original and ex- 
j traordinary ; the effect produced 
by it, at a proper distance, highly 
j bright and harmonious, uniting in 
! no small degree the variety of Ru- 
I bens with the iiniiy of Titian. It 
> is so exactly and admirably tuned, 
that the brilliancy of some colours 
operate like the trebles and octaves 
I in a musical concert, which in- 
! crease, but cannoi overpower the 
fulness of the whole. This happi- 
ness of ettect seem.s to be precisely 
what eonsiitutes the difference be- 
tween a good and bad colourist, utid 
is, in fact, that which confers the 
charm of embodying a brilliant va- 
riet}' so as to produce splendour- To 
this extent Mr. Ward has complete- 
ly succeeded: he has not, however, 
been equally happy in the cotiipo- 
; siiion of his picture. The subor- 
I dinate parts have such important 
actionsassigned tliem, and are with- 
al so numerous, that they create 
confusion; a fault, as we have be- 
fore observed, likely enough to 
occur in subjects of this kind, even 
in the most limited ones, but which 
the exuberance of the artist’s fancy 
has here carried to excess. The 
hydra-headed monster falling from 
the clouds, reminds us of Rubens ; 

I the horses are beautiful, though the 
‘ car and under flgnres are somewhat 
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smalK .There is also some hasty 
and imperfect drawing in the pic- 
ture ; but it being only exhibited 
as a sketch, though a finished one, 
ive shall abstain from a too minute 
particularization. There are, how- 
ever, negligences incident to a 
sketch, which Mr. Ward is fully 
competent to remove. 

Overthrow of the French Jrmt/ at 
the Battle of Waterloo, — L. f 'len- 
iiell. 

This picture has much energy, 
and the composition is on the whole 
spirited. But it is much to be re- 
gretted, that tlie artist lias not paid 
his usual attention to the anatomy 
of tlie horse. 

The Battle of Lignt/, June 16, 1815, , 
by A. Coojier, i 

is distinguished for the excel- 
lence of its animal anatomy. The 
horses are not only wcdl drawn, but 
placed in natural and spirited atti- 
tudes. Tliis production is highly 
creditable to Mr. Cooper. • 

Mr. Drummoiursand Mr. Jones’s 
battle-pieces are both fine speci- j 
lumens of art. I'he latter has l)e | 
Loutherbourg and sometimes Mr. | 
Atkinson in his eye. Diglitun and | 
Sauerweid are also entitled to great : 
praise for their battle-sketches. | 
Distraining fur Rent, }jureliased i 
by the Directors of the British 
Institution. — D. Wilkie, li. A. 1 
If the directors had done no other ; 
service to the fine arts in England, 
than the purchase of this admirable 
picture (for 6001. as report says), 
their labours would be entitled to 
the approbation of the country. 
Th^subject of the work is, we fear, 
not one of fancy, but of fact, and 
perhaps common among the honest 
and industrious. A good man, in 
whatever walk of life, struggling 


with adversity, is said to be a sight 
worthy of the gods to gaze upon : 
and to this representation Mr. 
Wilkie has directed his powerful 
pencil. This picture is calculated 
to rouse every tender emotion. It 
unites all the excellencies that de- 
pend on mechanical skill in art, 
with the higher attributes of con- 
ception, feeling, perspicuity, and 
contrivance, which belong to the 
dramatist. This is not the only 
picture of this artist which sliews 
aif attention to the rules of the 
drama. His compositions and draw- 
ing are the most perfect in our re- 
collection. His colouring nia}^ be 
sometimes weak and dingy, hut it 
j is frequcntl^^ gooil, and never dis- 
: j>leasing. Ilisatleniion to thepaint- 
: jng (to use an artist’s phrase) of 
still life, newer has been excelled 
by the Dutch, or by any other 
school ; for exaiujile, the cradle, 
bed-clothes, &c. in the present 
j)icuire. The expression and cha- 
racter of his ligures never have 
I been surpassed. 

I Hulf-nolidm; Muatvr, by ^V'. 

■ Colliii!;, A. 11. A. 

is an interesting ]>icture by an 
artist who appears to conceive his 
subjects well, and to execute them 
in a masterly manner. The bright 
sunny light of this picture, as in 
j his Harvest Shower, is heautif!il. 
j Indeed, there is a truth of nature 
in his works which may he justly 
called his own. We are sorry that 
we cannot bestow unqualified com- 
mendation on his figures, which 
occasionally want ease, and some- 
imics correctness. 

A Corn-Field. — P. Dewin t. 

This is a subject in which Mr. 
Dewint particularly excels, and 
this specimen exhibits his usual fe- 
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licit} ; but we liave to regret that 
it is not hung in a better :iiruation. 
The Allgel liheratvig St. Peter from 
Pri'Xtji, — W. Allston. 

This picture is an effort at the nia- 
jestic in art, and certainly has a 
commanding effect. The angel is 
lurninoDs and fresh, and the head 
of one of the soldiers is finely 
painted. The drawing and attitude 
of Peter are also in a good style. 
There is a pleasing effect produced 
by the brilliant repetition of the 
principal light in the appearance 
of the moon : this is well and 
happily expressed. The expres- 
sion of the angel is belter than the 
drawing. 'I’lie colouring of St. 
Peter is not so attractive as it might 
have been. 

This artist’s landscape, in the 
same room, has striking merit: 
there is something very fine in 
the colour of the mountain; but 
the forms of his trees are not care- 
fully chosen, and, from their size, 
materially injure the picture. 

Gil Bias dismissed with contempt by 
the Archbishop of Grenada, cSc.<j^r. 
by F. P. Stephanolf, 
is a beautiful specimen of co- 
louring; the left-hand corner is 
finely painted, 'i'he hands of the 
figures are well drawn, but the 
countenances are not very remark- 
able for striking or natural expres- 
sion. 

Evening. Landscape and Figures : 
— the latter by A. E. Clialon, 
A.R.A.— J. J. Chalon. 

This picture possesses very great 
merit : the subject is admirably j 
and judiciously arranged ; the co- j 
louring, like that of tiie other 
works of those artists, is, in many 
parts, exquisite : tljere is, how- 
e^ver, a brown hue in one or two 
Pol L No. rJL 
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II points of the landscape, v^iich is 
Ij not strictly correct. The figures, 
though graceful, are rather large 
for the picture : this is a fault 
often observable in working from 
two palettes. 

Mr. HofHand’s Landscapes are 
well conceived, but we would re- 
commend him to study from nature 
with greater care and assiduity. 

Pickersgill’s Shepherd -Boy is 
well executed ; and J.ackson’s Head 
of St. Peter f though not correctly 
drawn about the mouth and nose, 
is very fine in point of colouring 
and general execution. 

Goat and Utensils, a Study from 
Nature. — A. Cooper. 

An extremely good picture; the 
bucket and pan are equal to the 
finish of the Dutch mastcM's. 

8ir William Dcechcy’s JJebe has 
merit, hut not tl)atof being classi- 
cal. His portraits are decidedly 
his best works. 

We liavc now the pleasure to 
announce to our female readers 
the pleasing proficiency of their 
sex in the graj)hic art. 

Miss H. A. E. Jackson has dis- 
played her poetical taste in the 
! picture of Fenus lamenting the Death 
; of her Dot e. 

( Miss Gouldsiriith’s Landscapes 
jure well chosen, and very j>retty; 

; and those by Miss Geddes are 
j equally so. Tlicy dcvelope a su- 
perior power of execution. 

The pictures by Mr. West, Mr. 

' Howard, and other eminent artists 
I ill this exhibition, have been ai- 
I ready so often commented upon in 
j former exhibitions, that, in a work 
of this kind, we should not feel our- 
selves justified in reverting to their 
numerous and long admitted per- 
fections. 

X 
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THE SCULPTURE-ROOM. 
ApoUo dmharging huArrom against 
the Greeks . — E. H. Bailey. 

This is the work which attracted 
so much attention, and engrossed 
so itiucli admiration, during the 
last exhibition at the Royal Aca- 
demy. The right arm lias been 
altered a little since that period. 
The grace and spirit of this figure 
cannot be too much admired ; the 
hand, perhaps, seems as if it had 
quitted its hold of the arrow instead 


of drawing it inwards. The pro- 
portions of this figure are altoge- 
ther beautiful. 

Mr. Lawrence’s lioness Heady 
from the aniiquCy is very fine, and 
I rather of a superior character to 
that of his Model of an Arabian 
Horse: the latter does not appear 
well proportioned, the legs seem 
too short. Tlie smaller pieces in 
the sculpture-room are executed 
with taste. 


THE FEMALE TATTLER. 

No. 111. 

Men slioutil not occupy the place 
That's desttu'd for the female race. 


It is generally said by the men, • 
that the love of chattering, or talk- | 
ing, or gossiping, or by whatever 
namealively useoftbe toiiguemay 
be called, is the peculiar quality of 
the female sex, as if the men were 
universally a set of grave, philoso- 
phic, sententious beings, who were 
incapable of talking nonsense. The 
truth of this opinion I shall not at 
present contest ; on some future 
occasion I may, perhaps, be induc- 
ed to wTigh the subject in the 
scale of truth, when I have no 
doubt that 1 shall settle the point 
to tlie entire satisfaction of ail my 
female readers : and as for those of 
the other sex, if they cliuse to con- 
tinue their usual illiberalities, and 
let loose their vulgar common- 
place jeers respecting the weak- 
nesses of women, I shall leave them 
40 the silly triumphs of their own 
applause. But be that as it may, 

I .shall beg leave to observe, that 
the women of the present age are 
capable at least, of talking to some 
purpose, and can certainly boast 


of those qualifications, which, as 
they may relate to intellect as well 
as acconjplishment, are frequently 
acknowledged to rival tliosc of the 
men : though, at some Gothic pe- 
riods of the world, and before the 
present age had attained its pre- 
sent high state of civilization, the 
selfish, envious male mortals con- 
trived, by every art of oppression 
and injustice, tyrannically to keep 
them to themselves. 

I am myself persuaded, and the 
opinion, I doubt not, is capable of 
being substantiated by arguments 
that would arnonni almost to the 
certainty of mathematical demon- 
stration, that the faculties of wo- 
men, and their capacities for all at- 
tainments, were well known among 
those nations, and under those go- 
vernments, where women w’ere 
scarcely allowed a political exist- 
ence ; and, being considered as 
ji litile b( ttcr than slaves, were treai- 
j ed w’iili alV the igi.ornihy with 
j which overbearing pride delights 
;i to treat those who are subject to ita 
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power. It naturally follows, that 
this degrading conduct towards 
that part of the creation whose su- 
])erior beauty was acknowledged 
even by those who treated them 
with such criminal, because it 
was unsocial injustice, and whom 
the divine Milton, in the better 
days of more enlightened reason 
and a pure religion, as well as un- 
der an almost inspired influence, 
has described as “ Heaven’s last, 
best work.” This degrading con- 
duct, I say, must have arisen from 
a secret, well concealed, and even 
political envy of tliat superiority 
which tliey ])ossess from nature, 
and requires nothing but an un- 
shackled liberty for its perfect ma- 
nifestation. 

The Romans, for example, tvith 
all their heroism in war, their con- 
summate policy in peace, tlieir 
public magnificence, and the love 
of their country, treated the mo- 
thers of their heroes, their states- 
men, their orators, philosophers, 
and poets, as little more than a 
higher class of menial servants. 
But though I shall not expose my- 
self to the ridicule of combating the | 
doctrine of Locke, and write non- | 
sense, which 1 am sure I should do ' 
if I attempted to philosophize on 
hereditary claims to parental qua- - 
lities, whether of mind or body, I 
may be allowed to siLspect the mo- 
tives of those men who withheld 
respect from the vvomtMi who gave | 
Mich men to the state as Caesar and 
Pompey ; as Cicero, Brutus, and 
I’rajan ; as Virgil and Horace. This 
unequal distribution of rank, of- 
fice, and political consequence be- 
tween the male and female branches 
of human nature, could not arise in 
a*civilized stale, but from the ap- ' 


prehension entertained by thi* form- 
er of the intellectual faculties and 
probable attainments of the lat- 
ter, if called into exertion, and to 
a proportionable sliare of public 
duty. 

The Romans well knew what Se- 
miramis had been, who succeeded 
her husband Niniis in the govern- 
ment of the Assyrian empire, which 
lie had founded, and who had her- 
self built the magnificent city of 
Babylon, whose walls alone held a 
place among the acknowledged 
wonders of the world. Other dis- 
tinguished women might he men- 
tioned, who were then celebrated 
by earlier history for wisdom in 
government ; but the fear of having 
theaft’ectation of pedantry imputed 
to me, prevents the present display 
of such an illustrious catalogue as 
might be offered. I have not the 
least doubt, that to the politital 
envy or foreboding apprehensions 
of the different statesmen who es- 
tablished the Roman government, 
in all its changes and successions, 
may be attributed the humiliating 
condition of the women in every 
I class, from the wife of a consul 
j down to tlic wife of a lictor. 
j There was a time, as appears 
from the more ancient historians, 
when it was universally believed, 
that a f\*male nation existed, known 
by the name of Amazons^ who pos- 
sessed a large country, wliicli 
j neighbouring kings feared to in- 
vade, from the prowess of those 
who defended it. But not the power 
of their arms alone, hut the pecu- 
liar nature of their government, as 
well as their character and customs, 
are still on record. They certainly 
exist no more ; they were, in the 
course of time, at lengtli conqiier- 
Y 2 
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ed ; and being once subdued, were 
necessarily extinguished, from the 
extraordinary and unsocial cliarac* 
ter of their political institution. 

It has, however, been attempted 
by subsequent writers to prove, that 
no such kingdom ever existed ; that 
its history was a mere romance of 
the early ;ages ; and that no people 
so constructed could possibly be 
formed according to the principles 
of our social nature. As to the 
doctrine of possibility or impossi- 
bility, I have no reliance upon it 
whatever. We who have lived dur- ! 
ing the last twenty-five years, have 
witnessed a succession of events 
which our grandfathers, nay, as 
coming nearer to the period, which 
our fathers would, if such things j 
had been contemplated by any fran- 
tic imagination, or wild, gloomy 
invention, have angrily rejected, 
as not within the pale of mortal 
circumstance. This nation has been i 
represented by the writers to wliom j 
I have alluded, as living on the 
banks of a mighty river ; and a ri- 
ver which still l>pars the name of its 
ancient female inhahitants is well 
known as among the most stupen- 
dous features of the South Ameri- | 
can world ; and it has never varied i 
in its denomination from its being j 
first mentioned by the early geo- ! 
graphers to the present day. I am ! 
also told by the clergyman of the ; 
parish in which I reside, who is an i 
eminent scholar, and to whom d i 
apply when my pursuits require 
such assistance as he can give me, ' 
that the title of this female nation 
is derivative (a circumstance which 
the critics consider as favourable to 
the positive existence of any tiling), 
and implies that they had but one 
breast, it being their custom to cut 


off that on the right side, in order 
that they might be at liberty to 
draw their bow with an uninterrupN 
ed energy. 1 might multiply ar- 
guments on the occasion, but shall 
content myself with mentioning 
the circumstance, recorded in the 
j sacred writings, of a visit which 
! was paid by a princess to King So- 
lomon ; and, from the manner in 
which that wise and potent mon- 
arch received her, she must have 
held a distinguished rank among 
the sovereigns of that distant pe- 
I riod. My friend the clergyman 
w'as rather displeased with me, when 
I asked whether I might, with all 
due reverence, suggest that Queen 
Sheba held the sceptre of the Ama»- 
I zons. 1 therefore wave hinting at 
an opinion, which, if 1 could clothe 
with any degree of authority as a 
mere historical fact, there would he 
an end of the question, and my 
opinion would be irresistibly esta- 
blished. 

It is some time, I must own, since 
my cars have tingled with an ima- 
ginary exclamation, whicli, I fear, 
may have well been a real one, of 
what is this good lady of a Tat- 
I tier about with her Amazons; and 
I what, in llie name of wonder, is it 
to ns, whether such a strange, un- 
natural set of cap-a-pie Billings- 
gates as she describes them, hadex- 
! istence or not ! Kair lady, for I shall 
I suppose it, with her leave, to be 
j one of my own sex who makes the 
obiection, 1 have a very suflicient 
* reason for what I have argued, or 
at least for what I have written, on 
i; the suljjrct. And it is this: To give 
>j an additional proof of what I have 
asserted respecting the envy which 
the men feel, and the jealousy they 
entertain of^the faculties and at- 
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talninents of our sex, in whatever 
way they may be displayed: and 
it is from these illiberal principles 
alone that this remarkable, distin- 
guished, and courageous nation of 
women, who set the neighbouring 
monarchs at defiance, and, accord- 
ing to most ancient authorities, 
discomfited their armies, and fre- 
quently led them in triumph, are 
now denied to have any other but 
a fabulous existence; and for no 
other reason, but because they, in 
their way, got the better of the 
men ; an example which it becomes 
the duty of women to follow. 

1 am not an Amazon, for I do 
not love disputing, much less fight- ! 
ing; but I never will cease to con- ; 
tend^ — and 1 recommend my sex in ' 

MUSICAL 

SfFiss Melodies^ nrraji^ed for o;/p, 
two, and three Foices, and like-' 
mac xcith J (iriations for the Pi- 
aho- Forte, by J. von Duruollt. 
Vol.I. Pr. 15s. 

The plan of this publication is • 
rather uncommon. It contains six * 
different airs, eacli of which issue- ! 
cessively given in a threefold man- ^ 
ner,viz. 1st, as a single song ; 2dly, . 
as a glee for three voices ; and 3(lly, : 
as a theme with six variations. Thus | 
the book contains eighteen dis- 
tinct pieces (six songs, six glees, 
and six themes with variations) ; 
which we observe are also sold 
single, at the reasonable price of 
Is. Ud. each. 

We take it tliat these tunes are 
really national Swiss airs, to which 
an English text has been adapted, 
and that the harmonic arrangement 
alone is hy JMr. Uurwollt. They 
^certainly possess that interesting 
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general, according to their various 
capacities and situations, to do the 
same, by all legitimate means and 
decorous exertions, for that equa- 
lity which they were formed to pos- 
sess and are capable of maintain- 
ing, and from which the greater 
part of the men, I will not say all, 
employ so many of their arts and 
so much of their time to exclude us. 

In my next I shall bring this sub* 
ject home to our own time, and the 
circumstances which offer them- 
selves to our daily observation and 
experience. 

The letter from Felicia on the 
Bazaar in Soho-square, will ap- 
pear in the Repository of the en- 
suing month. 


REVIEW. 

I simplicity and naiveti of expres- 
I sion, which afford intrinsic evi- 
I deuce of their authenticity. The 
\ titles are as follow : — The ambitious 
Hose, The Convert, The Orphan of 
Bret any. The Dawn of Day, The 
i Savoyards, and Rosalie. Of these, 

; The Convert, The Orphan of Bre^ 

I tany, and The Savoyards, appear to 
; us to be superior to the rest. The 
melody of The Convert is well known 
under the name of Co|)enhageii 
Walz, hut the application of a text 
under it has quite a novel and ex- 
tremely pleasing effect. The Or- 
phan of Dretany is a very short, but, 
according to our taste, exquisitely 
beautiful air; and in The Savoyards 
we distinguish a high degree of 
spirit, and a gaiety of style ahso* 
iutely original. The glees are ar- 
ranged in a satisfactory and easy 
manner, and the variations through- 
out the book deserve unqualified 
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approbation : the diversity of style 
atnoiig so great a luiinber^ shews 
Mr. D.^s talent in that species of 
composition in a very advantage* 
ous light. — In more than one in- 
stance we have observed errors in 
the musical accentuation of the 
poetical text ; a circumstance which 
we are the more induced to point 
out to the author, as it seems tlint 
this work is to he continued, in 
which case we would recommend 
particular attention to tins essen- 
tial point. 

Ilenuty and the Lih/y Ballad ’^ung 
hy Miss Burrell in the revived dra- 
matic Romance of Cymon^ at the 
Theatre Royal ^ Vovent -Garden^ 
composed by H. 11. Bishop. Pr. 
Is. 6d. 

Short as this air is, it ingratiates 
itself by the pathetic and impres- 
sive character of its melody, and 
by the truth w'ith which the com- 
poser has adhered to the import of 
his text. 

Tyrolese tind Bavarian ylir^ rcilh 
Variations^ for two Per former s, 
"composed b}* J. Mazzinghi. Pr. 
3s. 

The truly national Tyrolese song 
“ fVenn ich morgerCs fruh aufstehf 
forms the theme of these variations, 
to which purpose its beautiful sim- 
plicity and melodiousness emi- 
nently adapt it. In the represen- 
tation before us, however, some 
slight deviations from tlic authentic 
melody are perceptible. On this 
subject Mr. M. has devised no less I 
than twelve variations, in every one [ 
of w'hich a matured experience in ! 
productions of tiris kind, elegant 
taste, and an inexhaustible facility 
of invention, are obvious at first 
sight. The labour is fairly divid- 
ed between the first and second' 


parts ; and as executive diflK ulries 
seem to have becui rarefully avoid 
ed, players of moderate proficiency 
are enabled to enjoy, and impart 
to others, a treat of no coriinion at- 
traction. 

^^Oh! share my Collage, gentle Maid^^^ 
a Song^ with an ylcrnnipaninient 
for the Piano- Forte ; the Melody 
composed by Edward Peele, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. Pr. Is. (id. 
In the short compass of a very 
few lines, Mr. P. has succeeded in 
introducing several select thoughts, 
which, with the support of the in- 
strumental accompaniment, com- 
bine to render this song highly at- 
tractive. The B’s, with which the 
3d bar of page 2 sets out, through - 
outtlie three staves, produce tiieef^ 
feet of consecutive octaves after the 
A in the preceding bar. Another 
harmonic arrangement, founded on 
the chord of E 5 6, would have been 
more appropriate. The introduc- 
tory symphony, with its imitations 
between bass and treble, merits 
distinct and favourable notice. 
Buonaparte^ s Dream ^ ylir 7vith Pa- 
riationsfor the Piano- Forte, com- 
posed by B. T. Kotwyk. Pr. 3s. 
As we cannot discover any point 
of similitude between this title and 
the composition itself, we suppose 
the former to have suggested itself 
to the author by mere hazard. It 
covers an introductory movement, 
an aria, as theme, and eight varia- 
tions reared upon it, all of which 
tend to give a high opinion of Mr. 
K.’s compositorial qualifications. 
The introduction consists of an im- 
pressive adagio, in which some sci- 
entific modulations attract consi- 
derable attention : the aria boasts 
of an agreeable melody, in proper 
' rbytlmiical regularity, and ably. 
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harmonized. In the variations we 
perceive a fertile vein of invention, 

«) ni Jed by good taste ; and, as they 
proceed, they appear to us to gain 
in interest. The 4th is conspicu- 
ous by the efiective employment 
of the left-hand, which is called 
into equally advantageous action ;| 
in the crossed-hand leaps of var. 5, i| 
but requires attentive care on the 
part of the performer. 'Fhc 7th 
variation is conceived in a hold and 
rather novt I style ; and the transi- 
tions through, which it modulates, 
are entitled to much commenda- 
tion. V' ar. 8 is cast with spirit, and 
thus serves to conduct the whole to 
a striking and satisfactory termina- 
tion. 

77/e Musical Paragon^ containing a 
Series^ most of ickich are nexclij 
arranged fur the Piano- Turte, 
from the Compositions of Handef 
llaydn^ Mozart^ &:c. Nos. V. VI. 
Vli. Vlll. and iX. Pr. Is. bd. | 
c?ach. 

Havioir on a former occasion 
stated the nature of the above- 
mentioned selection, we shall con- 
fine ourselves, in the present in- 
stance, to a mere notice of the 
pieces contained in the numbers 
before us, especially as the respec- 
tive authors of the same constitute 
a sufficient passport of recommen- 
dation. No. V. contains an agree- 
able theme, with variations, by 
Pleyel ; No. VI. a beautiful and 
well-known quick movement from 
one of Haydn’s symphonies. In 
No. VII. we find Steibelt’s cele- 
brated Turkish rondo, from bis 
Op. 57, with a tambourine accom- 
paniment. No. VIII. is a theme, | 
with variations, from Kozeluch’s .. 
Op. 41; and No. IX. has an alle- || 
gretto, with variations, from Maz- 
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zinghi’sOp. 16, founded on the po- 
pular tune of “ Maggie Lawder.” 
My Spouse jnd /, an operatical 
Pane, performed with the greatest 
applause at the Theatre Roi/alf 
Drury- lane, written by Mr. C. 
Dibdin, jun. ; composed, and most 
respectfully inscribed to the Noble- 
men and (ientlenim forming the 
Sub- Committee of the above The- 
atre, hy John \V liitaker. Pr. 8s. 
The overture consists of a short 
andante, followed hy a rondo in 
C, which is lively and respect- 
able, and gains in attraction as 
it advajices towards the conclu- 
sion. I’he introductory chorus, 
a 4, contains a good deal of re- 
petition ; bnt its ideas, although 
simple, are pleasing, and proceed 
with spirit. Mrs. lilaud’s first song, 
“ Love, little blind urchin,” is a 
smart and pretty trifle in the bal- 
lad style: the melody is interest- 
ing tiiroughout, but especially in 
the latter half, where the burthen 
comes in with the best effect. “The 
boy and the butterfly,” sung by 
Miss Kelly, is also an air of ai) 
agreeable lightsome cast. It is fol- 
lowed by a hunting song of Mr. 
Bellamy’s, called “ Dido and I,” 
replete with characteristic ideas, 
full of spirit and variety of ex- 
pression, which towards the end 
shews itself with peculiar force and 
brilliancy. Of the trio between 
Mrs. Bland, Miss Kellys, and Mr, 
Barnard, “ Pray don’t quarrel for 
me,” w'e cannot but speak with 
marked approbation : there is per- 
haps too great an uniformity of mo- 
tion produced by the six quavers 
which fill the majority of the bars, 
but the style of the trio is select, and 
the parts are arranged with taste 
and discrimination. mung seve-^ 
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ral more pieces, we shall content 
ourselves with briefly noticing an- 
other neat litie air of Mrs. Bland^s, 
Ah! welladay,” the musical dic- 
tion of which is simple and in- 
genuous ; but we do not approve of 
the omission of any bass in bar 4, 
line 2, p. 32. A sailor’s song, by 
Mr. Smithy p. 36, reminds us for- 
cibly of the late Mr, Dibdin’s vo- 
cal Muse. 

In this work Mr. W. has evinced 
almost as great a partiality for the 
^ time as the late Mr. Reeve. By 
far the greater number of pieces in 
the opera proceeds in that measure, 
the gallop-like motion of which 
has, fora length of time, been the 
vehicle of so much vulgar musical 
stuff*, that it requires very decisive 
merits to subdue our prepossession 
against it. 

The Indian Maidy'* muf hy Aliss 
Matthews at the Theatre Koyal, 
Haymarkety in the farourHe Farce 
“ J Chip of the Old lilockr z&rit- 
ten by Mr. Knighty composed by 
John Whitaker. Pr. Is. 6d. 
This song, although short, pre- 
sents some striking, and by no 
means ordinary passages. The 
whole is conceived in rather an ori- 
ginal style of expression, is regu- 
lar in construction^' and full of well 
mafkeid energy. In producing this 
effect, the bassoon and violoncello 
accompaniment cannot fail to prove 
of great avail, when rendered by a 
complete orchestra. ' 

The celebrated Irish Melodies ar- 
ranged for the Piano-Fortey or 
Harp ; with original introductory y 
intermediatCyand concluding Syni- 
phoniesy composed hy John Whit- 
aker. No. I. Pr. 5s, 

Messrs Button and Whitaker, 
the publishers of this collectiou, 


state, in an advertisement prefix* 
ed thereto, that, .in consequence 
of the daily demands for the Irish 
melodies without wordsy they deter- 
mined on the publication of the 
present work. The number before 
us contains the whole of the airs 
comprised in the first part of the 
Irish Melodies,” arranged hy Sir 
John Stevenson, with words by 
Thomas Moore, Esq. viz. CarolatCs 
ConcertOy The pleasant Rocks, Planx^ 
ty Druryy The Maid of the I' alleyy 
Molly MacalpiUy Aileen ArooUy The 
brown Maid, The Fox^s Sleepy 
Grarnachree, Planxty Kelh/y John 
O'* Reilly y Con liny The Summer is 
comingy The young MatPs Dream, 

The old Head of Denis ; and every 
succeeding number is to consist of 
I the corresponding pieces of the 
I above-ineniioned vocal work. The 
i; harmonic arrangemement of the 
i' airs l)erore us, in regard to which 
* alone our opinion is called for, does 
I Mr. Whitaker great credit. Judg- 
I ment, taste, skill, and a full know- 
i ledge of the character and pecu- 
' lianties of Irisli vocal music, are 
i conspicuous in every page. 

I Six National Airs, zeilh Variations 
\ for the Piano- Forte, viz, two Scots, 
two Irish, and two Welsh, with 
characteristic Preludes, composed, 
j and respectfully dedicated to the 
j lion. Miss Eleanor Fraser, of 
Saltoun, by Mr. Ross, Organist, 
of Aberdeen. Op. 15. Pr. 5s. 

To write and publish variations 
in this wholesale way, requires a 
greater confidence and conscious- 
ness of adequate qualifications than 
the mere publication of one theme 
with variations ; and it is not deal- 
ing fairly by such a collection, to 
[^examine, as we have done, the 
whole from beginning to end At 
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onesittiu^r^insteadof rehearsing but |i 
i^iie set of variations at a time. Not- jj 
withstanding, however, this rather || 
disadvantageous mode of trial, we || 
are bound to declare, and we feel the 
greater pleasure in so doing, that Mr. 
Ross’s labour before us deserves, in 
a high degree, the attention and fa- 
vour of every accomplished piano- 
forte player. The six airs selected 
for themes are, 2-lie Maid of Barra, 
Scots — The I' ale of Coloau, Irish — 
The hhie-eyed Maid of Beaumaris, 
Welsh — The Lihj that droops in 
DumOarton, Scots~2%e Hose of 
Carmarthen, W elsh — The pretty 
green Banks of Cavan, Irish.-— It 
would lead us to a detail infinitely 
beyond our limits to enter into a 
critical . analysis of the numerous 
variations which Mr. li. has de- 
duced frofu these subjects : we 
shall therefore generally state, that 
their diversity of character and 
style evinces the author’s ready and 
fertile imagination ; that, in pointof 
taste and selectness of expression, 
these variations may claim a place 
among the works of our classic mas- 
ters ; and, as to harmonic arrange- 
ment, that the skill and judgment 
displayed in every page, are such as 
we were warranted to expect from •; 
other anterior productions of the ! 
same author, which have been no- 
ticed in former numbers. In the 
preludes we think there would have 
been room for greater comparative j 
diversity, and less individual plain- ! 
ness of expression. In saying thus | 
much, we are far from sligliting this ' 
part of Mr. U.’s labour; on the j 
contrary, his preludes are devised i! 
in an agreeable and workmanlike | 
style. 

Robin Adair f and ** Bid me not 
forget f two favourite Scotch Airs, 
>oL 1. No. 111. 


and the “ Sicilian Wafzerf with 
new Variations, composed, and de- 
dicated to Miss Plowman, by John 
Bap. Mayer. Pr. 6s. 

The author has omitted to add, 
that this music is intended for the 
harp, to the performers on which 
instrument it holds out a rich treat 
of variety. The variations on the 
two above-mentioned airs are beau* 
tifui, and display not only the au- 
thor’s mastery of his instrument, 
but also his knowledge of^composi* 
lion, in the most favourable light. 
What he calls the “ Sicilian Walz- 
er,” is, we believe, iuore geiu^rally 
known under the title of “ Copen- 
hagen Walz.” Be this as it may, 
Mr. Mayer’s treatment of this ele- 
gant tune commands unqualified 
applause. In proof of this asser- 
tion, we need only refer to the 11th 
page, and to the ingenious manner 
in which (p. 12.) both hands respon- 
sively play with the subject of the 
trio. In short, every part of this 
publication shows the real com- 
poser. 

A SecondSonata for the Piano- Forte, 
with an Accompaniment for the 
V iolin, composed, and inscribed to 
Miss Reeves, by \\'. Beale. Op. 
8. Pr. 4s. 

Mr. Beale’s sonata is entitled to 
oiir warmest approliation. It does 
not aim at those intricate and ab- 
struse harmonic comhinationswhicli 
begin to usurp an ascendency in 
modern music, but it contains a 
large portion of genuine melody, 
tastefully conducted through a re- 
gular and well connected exposi- 
tion of intelligible and pleasing 
ideas, whether exhibited in the 
shape of running passages or in 
slow action ; so that his style may, 
with propriety, be compared to that 
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of Pleyel or Kozelucli. This is 
particularly the case in the allegro 
and adagio, both of which may in 
every respect he pronounced chaste 
and well digested movements. The 
last piece, an allegro in ® time, sets 
out with a subject somewhat sin- 
gular, and, perliaps intentionally, 
rather irregular as to the rhythm of 
its periods : Considerable ingenuity 
has been exerted in the digressive 
matter, and especially in the re- 
sponsive ^alternations between the 
bass, treble, and violin ; but, as far 
us our opinion goes, we think the 
latter kind of passages are too much 
repeated, and exhibited in too bare 
a form. 

Upon the whole, this sonata does 
Mr. B. great credit, and we wish to 
recommend it strongly to the at- 
tention of the student, whose ad- 
vancement in execution and taste 
cannot fail being benefited by the 
practice thereof. The violin isoW/- 
gato. 

Lord St. Orville^ a popular yJlr^ ar- 
ranged as a Hondo for the Piano- 

FortCy and dedicated to his Pupif 

Miss Smithy by VV. II. Cutler. 

Pr. 2s. 

Mr. C. has given to this air the 
form of a rondo in G major, in a 
neat and respectable manner, and 
in an easy and familiar style, so as < 
to be accessible to a large class of ! 
performers. The introduction 
tasty and select. In the first part 
of the subject of the rondo (/>. 1.) 
the bass of the last bar concludes 
iip properly with the three last qua- 
vers B, G, D. We have seen this 
form of termination before, hut 
must observe, that it docs not even 
effect its supposed object, that of 
connection with the sequel. In 
Uke manneir do we qwn, that the 


harmony between bars 0 and 7, page 
2, is not unusual in English dances, 
but it leaves fifths in the ear. In 
page 3, bar 9, the sign of the vio- 
iin cleif is omitted in the bass, 
where it ought to operate for four 
bars. Some good passages occur 
in that page, especially where a 
running bass supports an imitation 
of the subject assigned to the right 
hand. 

To the memory of a Caledonian Hero 
who fell in the Battle of Waterlooy 
written by a Companion in Arms 
i&ho saw his deeds and glorious 
endy composedy with a Piano -Forte 
Accompanimenty and most humbly 
dedicated to the brave Highlanders 
of the Royal 42(/ Regiment , by 
William Grosse. Pr. 3s. 

Mr. G. has cast the several stan- 
zas of the text before us into the 
shape of a cantata, consisting of 
five or six successive movements, 
in which much diversity of musical 
colouring and character is percep- 
tible. 'I'he first, a maestoso, in 
military style, exhibits a regular 
and agreeable melody ; but the 
words, triumph of tliy hand,” at 
their second occurrence, are not 
happily expressed, and niis-scan- 
ned : ‘‘ thy,” for instance, ought 
to liave fallen into the nnaccentu- 
I ated part of the bar. The second 
j movement is, upon the whole, taste- 
ful, and the harpeggio accompani- 
ment very appropriate : although 
we cannot approve the progress of 
tlie first bar of the melody, by the 
two successive fourths, E b, B b, 
F ;Mior the rest in the middle of the 
phrase, how sweet it then would 
sound and the allotting three 
quavers, instead of two, to tlie 
words, many a,” which the poet haa 
syncopated into two syllables. 
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daring leap into the chord of C , 
flat {p, 3), we cannot help consi- | 
dering too great a liberty in itself, | 
however designedly it may have 
been done, independently of the 
difficulty of seizing the interval, 
for any but an experienced singer. 
The recitative (/).4) deserves strong 
commendation: it is select in its 
ideas, impressive and solemn, and 
some of the transitions are skilfully 
contrived. The movement which 
follows next ( Coraggioso) is plain, 
and no wise original, but it is neat 
and sprightly, and set ofT by a 
pretty accompaniment. The suc- 
ceeding grave is creditable to Mr. 
G.’s taste and judgment. It is a 
solemn dirge, conceived in the 
manner of a dead march, first in 
the leading key of E h, and then 
in its minor of six flats. The com- 
position concludes with the maes- 
toso with which it began. 

The Triumph of' Temper^ written hy 
IVilliarn Hay ley ^ Esq, compoaed^ 
and respectfully dedicated to Miss 
IVilherston^ by James Henry 
Leffler. Pr. Is. 6d. 

This is an elaborate performance, 
however small in compass; and it 
is evident, that the composer’s aim 
was to produce something select 
and original. He certainly has 
succeeded better than his bard, the 
poetical value of whose text is as 
doubtful as its meaning is obscure. 
To return to the song : we have 
great reason to be satisfied with Mr. 
L.*s effort, although we think, that, 
for an air of four lines, there is 
rather an overplus of harmonic and 
scientific seasoning. The sympho- 
ny, above all, partakes, and that 
plentifully, of this feature of dis- 
tinction. It not only enters too 
§ooii into quick passages, drops too 


suddenly from E b into its relative 
I C minor, but immediately after- 
. wards, by the bold leap of an en- 
harmonic transition, goes from the 
three flats to four sharps, and as 
quickly back again. This evolur 
tion is cleverly enough contrived, 
hut, for a song of four lines, so 
much of the recherche is. objection- 
able. Thesongitself possessesmuch 
pathetic melody, and, in point of 
studied harmony, its quantum is, as 
we have already hinted, rather that 
of excess than of deficiency. Tiie 
word “ delicate” is wrongly accen- 
tuated thus, “ delifrt^c.” Upon the 
whole, Mr. L. has, in this produc- 
tion, shewn a considenible know- 
ledge of composition and liarmonic 
science, unired to a cultivated taste 
and real musical feelin^. 

Marianne j an introductory Muve^ 
7?ienty and Air with ^ aviations^ 
composed^ and arranged for the 
Piano- Forte, with an jlccompani^ 
VLcnt, ad libitum, fur the keyed 
Ilanmvuca or Flute, and dedicated 
to J. Harding, Esq. by J. Hunter. 
Pr. 3s. 

As this is the first time we have 
to notice a comj)()sition adapted for 
tlie keyed harmonica, an instrument 
of late inveiuion, unknown perhaps 
to many of our readers, it may be 
proper to slate, that the keyed har- 
monica resembles a piano-lortc’i on 
a reduced scale, being not above 
thirty inches long, and proportion- 
ally broad. It has a similar key- 
board, to the extent, however, of 
only three octaves ; and the ham- 
mers, instead of acting upon wires, 
beat against thin glass cylinders, 
decreasing in size according to the 
acuteness of the corresponding 
note. Thus any person that can 
play the piano-forte, is equally able 
Z 2 
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to perform on this instrument, the 
price of which is about 15 guineas. 
The higher sounds are parttculariy 
agreeable; and, for anaccompani- 
fnent to dances, rondos, and other 
sprightly pieces, we consider this 
kind of harmonica as very effective 
and pleasing. It is less applicable 
to slow music, because the sounds 
do not admit of being lengthened, 
as is the case with the harmonica 
proper. 

Hr. Hunter’s composition before 
us consists oF ari introductory an- 
dantino, followed by an air with 
variations. The andantino is re- 
plete with tasteful ideas, which are 
arranged in a skilful and elegant 


manner, especially the imitations 
between the piano-forte and the 
harmonica. The theme of the suc- 
ceeding air is as simple as it is en- 
gaging, and the several variations 
into which the subjecthas been mo- 
deled, evince fertile fancy, guid- 
ed by cbasteness of conception, 
and experience considerably ma- 
tured. This observation a|>piies, 
in a peculiar degree, to the pretty 
walz-inovement which forms the 
concluding variation, especially the 
first half of it ; the subsequent por- 
tion (p. 11) being rather overcharg- 
ed with a series of common chords 
broken into semiquavered triplets. 


THE SELECTOR : 

Comuling vf INTERESTING ExTRjcTs from NEW Popular 
Publications. 

THE LION AND THE FATHER. 

(From Lichtenstein’s Travels in Southern Africa, vol. II.) 


Not far from Iieiice the river 
breaks itself a way through the 
mountains, forming a pass of about 
three quarters of an hour in length. 
This is called the lliet River’s Gate. 
The road lies along the banks of 
the river ; the high reeds prevent- 
ing the bed of the river itself, which 
docs not v^ry often contain water, 
from being used as a road. On the 
other side of the pass, where again 
is a large plain, in the deeper parts 
of the river’s bed was some water, 
but it was strongly impregnated 
with salt; and about the banks the 
ground was covered with a thick ' 
rind of natron. At no time of the 
year ate these kmleu^ as they are 
called, wholly destitute of water ; 
but the. quantity increases in win- j| 


ter, even without rain, and the wa- 
ter loses its salt flavour very much. 

Near one of these phs was the 
proper habitation of Van Dyk. On 
account of the weakness of ouj 
horses, he had lent us some of his 
oxen to assist in conveying us on to 
the next place, where we were to 
stop. While our oxen were graz- 
ing awhiltS and' we sought the shade 
within the door of his house, he re- 
lated to us the following story 
** It is now,” he said, ** more than 
two years since, in the very place 
where we stand, I ventured to take 
I one of the most daring shots that 
I ever was hazarded. My wife was 
sitting within the house, near the 
j door ; the children were playing 
about her, and I was without, near 
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the house, busied in doing some- 
thing to a waggon ; when sudden- 
ly, tiiougli it was mid-day, an enor- 
mous lion appeared, came up, and 
laid himself quietly down in the 
shade, upon the very threshold of tlie 
door. My wife, either frozen with 
fear, or aware of the danger attend- 
ing any attempt to fly, remained 
motionless in her place, while the 
children took refuge in her lap. 
The cry they uttered attracted my 
attention, and I hastened towards 
the door ; but my astonishment may 
well be conceived when I found the 
entrance to it barred in such a way. 
Although the animal had not seen 
me, unarmed as I was, escape seem- 
ed impossible ; yet 1 glided gently, 
scarcely knowing what I meant to 
do, to the side of the house up to 
the window of my chamber, where j 
1 knew my loaded gun was stand- { 
ing. By a most happy chance I 
had set it into the corner close by 
the window, so that 1 could reach 
it with my hand ; for, as you may 
perceive, the opening is too small 
to admit of my having got in ; and, 
still more fortunately, the door of 
the room was open, so that I could 
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|l see the whole danger of the scene. 
The lion was beginning to move, 
perhaps with the intention of mak- 
ing a spring. There was no longer 
any time to think : 1 called softly 
to the mother not to be alarmed ; 
and, invoking the name of the Lord, 
fired my piece. The ball passed 
directly over tite hair of my boy’s 
bead, and lodged in the forehead of 
the lion, immediately above the 
eyes, which shot forth, as it were, 
sparks of fire, and stretched him on 
the ground, so that he never stirred 
more.” Indeed we all shuddered 
as we listened to this relation. 
Never, as he himself observed, was 
a more daring attempt hazarded. 
Had he failed in his aim, mother 
and children were all inevitably 
lost. If the boy had moved he had 

, been struck ; tiie least turn in the 

I lion, and the shot had not been 
mortal to him. To have taken an 
aim at him from without was im- 
possible, for the shadow of any one 
advancing in tlie bright sun would 
have betrayed him ; while, to con- 
summate the whole, the head of the 
creature was, in some sort, protect* 
ed by the door-post. 


FRENCH MANNERS. 

(From Travels in France, during the Yean 1814-1^.) 


In no country in the world is 
there found so great a number of 
beggars as in France ; and yet there 
are not wanting in every town es- 
tablishments for the maintenance 
of tlie poor. These beggars are 
chiefly from among the maniifac- 
turing classes, the families or sol- 
diers and labourers. The peasants 
are seldom reduced to this state, or 
when reduced, they are succoured 
by their fellow-peasants, and do not 


beg publicly. The national po- 
verty has bad the worst effects on 
the French character.— What can 
be more disgusting, than to see 
people of fashion and family re- 
duced to the necessity of letting 
to strangers their own rooms, end 
retiring into garrets and other dir- 
ty holes; denlanding exorbitant 
prices, and, with perfect indifier- 
eiice, taking half or a third ; hig- 
gling for every article they pur- 
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cbase ; standing in dirty wrappers 
at their doors, seeing the wood 
weighed in the street^ on terms of 
familiarity with tradesmen and their 
own servants 

The towiis throughout France, as 
well as tire villages, particularly in 
the south, have an appearance of 
decay and dilapidation. The pro- 
prietors -Atave not the means of rer 
pair. It is customary (I suppose 
from the heat of the climate) to 
build the houses very large. To 
repair a French house, therefore, 
is very expensive; and it will ge- 
nerally be seen, that in most houses 
only one or two rooms are kept in 
repair, and furnished, while the 
rest of the house is crumbling to 
pieces. This is the case with all 
the great houses ; in those of the 
common people we should expect 
more comfort, as they are small, 
and do not need either expensive 
repair or gay furniture : but com- 
fort is unknown in France. On 
entering a small bouse in one of the 
villages, we find thepeople pigging 
together, as they are said to do in | 
some parts of England and Scot- j 
land. Men, women, dogs, cats, 
ptgs, goats, &c. — no glass in the 
windows— doors shattered— truckle- 
beds — a few earthen pots; and with 
all this filth, we find perhaps half a 
dozen velvet or brocade-covered 
chairs, a broken mirror, or a mar- 
hle-slab table ; these are the arti- 
cles plundered in former days, of 
terror and revolution. All caffis^LViA 
hotels in the villages are thus* fur- 
nished^ 

^iesides the want of pavement to 
protect us from thei carriages, and 
to keep our. feet dry, wo have to 
encounter the mass of filth and dirt, 


which the nastiness of the inhabit^ 
ants deposits, and which the police 
suffers to remain; The» state of 
Edinburgh in its wwst days, asde*- 
scribed by our EnglMi neighbours, 
was never any tiling equal to what 
you meet with in « France. The 
danger of walking the streets at 
night is. very great, and the per 
fumes of Arabia do . not prevail in 
the morning. 

The churches in all the villages 
are falling to ruin ; in many in- 
stances are converted into grana- 
ries, barracks, and hospitals. Ma- 
nufacturing establishments are also 
in ruins, scarcely able to maintain 
their workmen ; tlieir owners have 
no money for the repair of their 
buildings. 

I must not forget, that I noticed 
the dress and amusements of the 
French as offering a mark of their 
poverty. The great meanness of 
their dress must particularly strike 
every English traveller, for I be- 
lieve there is no country in the 
world where all ranks of people arc; 

I so well dressed as in England^ It 

I is not indeed astonishing to see die 
nobility, gentry, and those of the 
liberal professions, well clothed ; hut 
to see every tradesman, and every 
tradesman's apprentice, wearing 
the same clothes as the higher or- 
ders ; to see every servant as well, 
if not better clothed than his mas- 
ter, affords a clear proof of the 
riches of a country. In the higher 
ranks among the Frencli, a gentle- 
man has indeed a good suit of 
clothes, but these are kept for wear- 
ing in the evening on the prome- 
nade, or at a party. In the morn- 
ing, clothes of the coarsest texture, 
and often much worn, or even rag- 
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ged, are put on. If you pay a lady 
or a gentleman a morning visit, you 
find tbein so metamorphosed as 
scarcely to be^mown : the men in 
dirty ooarse cloth great-coats, wide 
sackcloth trowsers, and slippers ; 
the women in coarse calico wrap- 
pers, with a eoloured handkerchief 
tied round their hair. All the little 
gaudy finery they possess is kept 
for the evening; but even then 
there is nothing either costly, or 
elegant, or neat, as with us. In 
their amusements, also, is the po** 
verty of the people manifested. A 
person residing in Paris, and who 
liad travelled no further, would 
think that this observation was un« 
just, for ill Paris there is no want 
of amusements ; the theatres are 
numerous, and all other species of 
entertainment are to be found. But 
in the smaller towns one little dirty 
theatre, ill lighted, with ragged 
acenery, dresses, and a beggarly 
company of players, is all that is 
to be found. The price of admit- 
tance is also very low. The poverty 
of the people will not admit of the 
innumerable descriptions of amuse- 
ments which we find in every little 
town in England : amateur concerts 
are sometimes got up, but for want 
of funds they seldom last long. My 
subscription to one of these at the 
town where we resided was five 
francs per month, or about a shil- 
ling each concert. This may be 
taken as a specimen of the price of 
French amusements. 

The excessive poverty of the 
higher orders, more particularly 
amongst the old nobility ^ has not 
only subj'ected them to this mean- 
ness of taking bribes, but has pro- 
duced also amongst them a species 
g/ fawning servility of manner to- 1 


wards their inferiors; and this has, 
in its turn, in a great degree de« 
stroyed that high feeling of supe^ 
rior rank atid superior responsibi- 
lity, and that standard of amiable 
and noble manners, which are the 
happiest consequences resulting 
from the institution of a hereditary 
nobility. The consequence of this 
servility among the iio6/ssse has in- 
evitably produced a corresponding 
arrogance and insolence amongst 
the lower orders. You will see a 
French servant enter his master’s 
room without taking off, or even 
touching his hat, engage in the con- 
versation which may be passing 
whilst he is mending the fire, throw 
himself upon a chair, and thus de- 
liver the message he has been en- 
trusted with, arrange his neck-cloth 
at the glass, and datice out of the 
room humming a tune. To ain 
Englishman this familiarity, from 
its excessive imj)udence, creates at 
first more amusement than irrita- 
tion ; but . it becomes disgusting 
when we consider its consequen- 
ces upon national manners, and 
that its causes are to be traced to 
national crime. 1 have seen a French 
gentleman take his grocer by the 
hand, and embracing him, hope 
for bis company at supper. This 
submissive meanness towards their 
tradesmen, is of course much in- 
creased by their dread of the day 
of reckoning ; and is therefore ul- 
timately the consequence of their 
poverty. 

It happened that an English no- 
bleman, who lately visited France, 
had shewn much kindnera to one of 
the ancienne /stoA/me during his stay 
in England. For upwards of a year, 
he had insisted on his living with 
him at his country seat. Upon the 
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eV'e of leaving England for France, 
he wrote to hia old su^quaintance, 
desiring bioi to take soitabte apart* 
ments for him in Paris* The 
Frenchman returned a most polite 
answer, saving, how much he felt 
himself hurt by the idea, that his 
lordship should dreainof his taking 
apartments, whilst his hotel was at 
his service. The English noble^ 
man accordingly lived two montlisat 
the hotel ; but, to his astonishment, 
tipon taking his departure, Mon- 
sieur presented him with a regular 
bill, charging for every article, and 
including a very high rent for the 
lodgings. This is hardly to be cre- 
dited by those unacquainted with 
the present condition of France; 
but 1 am induced to believe the 
stor}^to be, in every particular, cor- 
rect, as the authority was unques- 
tionable. This excessive poverty 
amongst the higher classes, their 
being often unable, from their nar- 
row circumstances, to support a 
house and separate establisliment, 
their living in miserable lodgings 
when they are low in purse, snatch- 
ing a spare meal at some cheap 
restaurateur's, and being unaccus- 
tomed to the comfort of regular 
meals in their own house, is the 
cause that they are all epicures. 


devotedly and generally attached 
to good eating, and that to such an 
excess, that a stranger, in attend- 
ing a ball supper in F ranee, or treat*- 
ing a French party to dinner, 'vill 
l>e astonished at the perseverarice 
of their palates, and the wonderful 
expedition with which both sexes 
contrive to travel through the va- 
rious dishes on the table. The be- 
haviour of Sancho at Camacho*s 
wedding, when ho rolled liis de- 
lighted eyes over the assembled 
flesh-pots, is hut a prototype of 
what I have witnessed equally in 
Frenchmen and Frenchwomen. 

At a ball supper, when it is ge- 
nerally impossible in England to 
prevail upon the ladies to taste a 
morsel, I have seen these slim and 
delicate females of B’rance regale 
themselves with dressed dishes, 
swallow, with incredible avidity, 
repeated bowls of strong soup, and 
wash this down with hot punch, 
strong enough to admit of being set 
on fire. Nothing can certainly be 
more destructive of all ideas of femi- 
nine delicacy, than to seea beautiful 
woman transformed by the dames 
of these midnight bowls, and look- 
ing through this medium like some 
unknown, voracious inhabitant of 
another world. 


INTELLIGENCE* LITERARY* SCIENTIFIC, &c. 


Mu. Ackf.umann has in the press, 
a work containing seventy - one 
of London, in colours ; with 
interesting descriptions, selected 
from his Rqumio^^y of Art^ It will 
form, when complete, one volume 
imperial Bvo. 

Mr* Ackermann hits also in great 
forwardness^ a selection of seventy- 


six Designs of Ftirnilure, from his 
Itepositor^ of Arts; a work whicU 
will be of great utility to the up - 
holsterer. 

A popular Description of St, 
PauPs; including a brief History 
of tire old and new Cathedral, with 
explanations of the monumental 
designs by the respective 
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and other interestinij information, lish in tlie beginning of March, 
will speedily be published. This for the use of children, the first 
epitome will he illustrated by a sheet of a Series (similar in size 
correct ground-plan, and is ex- and number to the above) of a ya- 
pressly calculated for the use of riety of sub jects, simply and broad- 
strangers visiting the cathedral. ly executed, for the most part in 
The first number is just published fiat tints, consisting of plain build- 
of Popular Pastimes; being piciu- j| ings, bridges, trees, &.c. in .!aqua- 
resque representations, beautifully' tinia; with useful remarks, &c. on- 


coloured, of the customs and amuse- 
ments of Great Britain, in ancient 
and modern times, accompanied 
with historical descriptions ; to be 
continued inonilily, till complete 
in one volume, 'riiis number con- 
tains, 1. The Mistletoe on Christ- 
nias-eve ; 2. Hiding the Slang on 
New Year’s-day; 3. Exorcising a 
House; 4. Game at Foot-hall at 
Carterhaugh. 

The publication of a new perio- 
dical work, under the title of The 
Recorder y or Judicial and Magi- 
Strutt's Magazine, commenced with 
the first number on the 1st of Fe- 
bruary. 

Mr. J. Ingle, of the Northamp- 
tonshire regiment of militia, has in 
the press, in one volume 8vo. The 
Atrial IsleSy or the Visions of Mal- 
colm, a poem, with notes. 

A Treatise on Grci/hounds, with 
observations on the treatment and 
disorders of them, is in tiie press. 

Mr. John Varlcy has commen- 
ced the publication of a Scries of 
twenty-four Engravings in aqua- 
tinta, by F. C. Lewis, exhibiting 
many of the most important prin- 
ciples of the art, never before pub- 
lished, and executed on twelve 
plates, from original drawings, ac- 
companied with letter-press ex- 
planations to eacit plate; two or 
more of which will be ready for de- 
livery in tire course of each month. 

The same gentleman will pub 

hi. I. N^. III. 


graved on the plate. Each sheet 
contains two examples. 

Mr. Bromley, the engraver, has 
just produced Ins etching of a 
whole-length Pijrtrait of his Grace 
the Duke of \V cllington, from a 
picture painted by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence for his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent. The etching 
is now exhibiting by Mr. Bowycr, 
of Pall-Mall, the proprietor. 

Mr. Thomas Wilson, dancing- 
master from the King’s Theatre, 
has announced for publication by 
subscription, a Descriptive Treatise 
on the Method (f H alt zing. The 
work will be ])uhli.shed in |)arts,ench 
of which will he embellished with 
superb engravings of the human fi- 
gure, illustrative of tlie manner of 
performing the difiorent steps, and 
of the appropriate accompaniments 
thereto, of the head, arms, and bo- 
dy, so necessary to the graceful 
efl’ect TO be produced in the exer- 
cise of so pleasing an amusement. 

M. Salmon Mangel, a French 
gentleman, at present in London, 
has invented a new method of pre- 
serving meat. He makes the joint 
of meat undergo a certain process, 
which he conceals. This prevents 
putrefaction from taking place, af-* 
ter which tite piece of meat may be 
bung up in the kitchen, ajid gra- 
dually dried. 

Mr. Longman, of Cheapside, 
has invented a self-acting harp, in 
A A 
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the form and size of cabinet pi- 
ano-forte. Its motions are pro- 
duced solely by weight, which obli- 
ges a more regular performance 
than is attainable by the application I 
of springs* The mecluinism in- I 
eludes several accompanyinir jti- 
strufnonts, and the combined c(Vcct 
js sonorous, animating, and parii- 
cuiarly calculated for dancing. The 
winding up, or renovation of its 
powers, does not occupy more tljan 
a minute ; and its unwearied per- 
formance is sufficiently long for 
any single dance. The plan upon , 
which this instrument is construct- 
ed, admits of its being furnished 
with keys for the accommodation 
of those who cliuse the amusement 
of accompanying the dancers ; and, 
by the perpetual admissibility of 
new barrels, possesses the advan- 
tage of multiplying, to any extent, 
its number and variety of tunes. 

In tlie Court of King’s Bench 
lately, in the case of Fdton versus 
Jordan, relative to the warranty 
of a mare, Lord Elleriborougli 
said, In order to constitute un- 
soundness, it is not necessary that 
ahorse should he under an incura- 
ble or permanent disease, hutsucli 
a degree of actual infirmity as in- 
terferes with the present use of the 
animal is sufficient. I think, that 
if a horse have even a cough at the 
time of sale, with a warranty of 
soundness, which cough may be 
cured in a few days ; yet it is an 
unsuundness, inasmuch as it pre- 
vents tlie purchaser from employ- 
ing the animal.’’ 

A correspondent of the Gcutte- 
fnniCs Magazine furnishes the fol- 
|aa:ing sl^on^ fact iri support of the 


generally received idea, that the 
neighbourhood orf the barberry -tree 
is injurious to wheat;— “ The late 
Duke of Bedford, who never omit- 
ted an opportunity of bringing any 
agricultural question to the test of 
experiment, had a hedge planted 
in equal proportions with ‘White- 
thorn, black-thorn, holly, barberry, 
crab, and possibly some other shrubs 
wdiich I (lo not now recollect, with 
a view to ascertain their compara- 
tive advantages and disadvantages 
in making a good fence. The 
hedge had not been planted many 
years before tlie field, which it as- 
sisted to inclose, was sown with 
wheat. Some time before the har- 
vest the tenant called upon me 
(then residing at Woburn), desir- 
ing I would witness the extraordi- 
nary effect which that part of the 
hedge (about fifteen or twenty 
yards, more or less,) that was com- 
posed of barberry hushes, had upon 
the wheat. Immediately adjoining 
to the hedge, and for ten or fifteen 
yards from it, the wheat was com- 
pletely blighted, scarcely a single 
grain to he found in any ear grovvr 
ing within that distance. Beyond 
it a few solitary grains miglit be met 
with, and their number increased 
exactly in the same proportion as 
the distance of the wheat from the 
hedge. Contiguous to the latter 
the straw was extremely black ; 
and tliis blackness gradually dimi- 
nished as the wheat was further re- 
moved from the malignant influ- 
ence of the l)arberry. The blight 
extended in a semicircular direc- 
tion from the hedge nearly aerdss 
the field, till tlie discOlpuraiibh jq- 
sensibly died away?’ ' 
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LONDON 

plate 16 . — EVENING DtttSS. 

W^ITE satin slip trimmed with 
a deep flounce of blond lace, set 
oil full and finished hy a double 
heading. The upper dress is a robe 
composed of striped Irrencb gauze, 
open in front: the waist is very 
short; and tlie body, which is made 
in a perfectly novel style, displaj^s 
the contour of the si»upe to the ut- 
most advantage. For the form of 
the sleeve, vvlueh is peculiarly ele- 
gant, we refer our readers to the 
print ; as w^e are alsoul>liged to do 
for the beautiful trimming which 
goes round the roiie: it is com* 
posed of novel materials, which vve 
are not allowed to describe. Hair 
dressed much off the forehead, and 
low at the sides. Head-dress Cir- 
cassian turban composed of French 
gauze: theends, whicli depend from 
each side, are so disposed as partly to 
shade the neck ; they are extremely 
rich and beautiful. The only or- 
nament is a superb aigrette com- 
posed of pearls and rubies. This 
headed ress U well calculated for 
graceful and majestic belles, to 
whom it gives what the French term 
Pair imposant. Necklace, ear- 
rings, and bracelets, rubies inter- 
mixed with pearls. White satin 
slippers, and white kid gloves. 

PLATE 17 . — CARRIAGE 

4 high body of jaconot muslin, 
with a ]ace frill, over which is a 
low one, formed of pink silk, and 
trimmed with the same material; 
the upper part of the trimming is 
t^istefully ornamented with b^ws of 
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|i pink ribbon. Long loose sleeve, fi- 
nished down the arm with bands and 
bows, to correspond with the trim- 
ming of the train ; it is drawn tight 
at the wrist, and ornamented with 
a large pink bow'. A superb French 
shawl is thrown carelessly over the, 
shoulders. The hair is dressed ve- 
ry much off the forehead, and low 
at each side of the face. Head- 
dress, the Polish cap, which is un- 
commonly novel and pretty; it is 
composed of black velvet, and or* 
namentedwith a silk tassel and gold 
band. Necklace, ear-rings, and 
cross, composed of gold and pearl. 
French watch, set with pearls. 
White kid gloves, and black le- 
vantine sandals. 

Mrs. Gill, of Cork-street, Bur- 
i lington Gardens, has favoured us 
with iheoriginal and elegantly fan- 
cied dresses given in our prints this 

month. 

GENERAL OWSERVATIONS ON FA- 
SHION AND DRESS. 

Were we to select from the re- 
cords of Fashion a month in which 
her lovely votaries are most anxious 
to outvie each other in the spicn- 
dourand elegance of their costume, 
it should be tlie present. It is to 
be regretted, that we are too much 
indebted to our Gallic neighbours 
[for the modes and materials of fa 7 
shionable attire : the former, how- 
ever, we are happy to say, are not 
so generally adopted as * 

and we are tmnvinced they would 
gradually declii>)| in estimation, i£ 
our Londoiv millliverA would copy 
A A * ■ 
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the example set them by Mrs. Gill, 
and, instead of adopting the Pari- 
sian fashions, have recourse to their 
own ingenuity and taste for new 
ones. It is unnecessary to expa- 
tiate on the superior novelty and 
elegance of those dresses which we 
present to our readers in our en- 
gravings this montli. Nor is it in 
this instance only that that lady 
bears away the palm of taste, since 
her fashions always leave the most 
elegant selections from French 
costume very far indeed behind. 

Promenade dress offers little ac- 
tual novelty. Pelisses continue 
very much in favour, and the one 
we described last month has lost 
nothing of its attraction. Mantles 
are, however, though slowly, gain- 
ing ground. The Wellington man- 
tle, composed of Spanish brown 
merino cloth, and lined with white 
or pink sarsnet, is just introduced. 
It possesses some claims to novelty, 
and is a very tasteful and comfort- 
able appendage to the walking cos- 
tume. In shape it resembles a 
Spanish mantle, and being cut hyas, 
it hangs very gracefully round the 
figure: there is no cape, but a piece 
of satin to correspond, about half 
a quarter in breadth, which is ho- 
neycombed, goes up each side of 
the hack, and across the bosom and 
shoulders, which forms the shape 
in ii siyle perfectly novel. Cloth 
fronts, which are cut like a half- 
handkerchief, are tacked to each 
shoulder inside ; they wrap across 
the bosom, and fasten behind. The 
trimming, which is always of satin, 
corresponds in general; biit we 
have noticed one composed of dark 
green cloth, and trimmed with Irgli'i 
green satin, which had a very pretty 
and tasteful effect. 


The Cobourg hat, which has just 
been introduced, is in the first 
style of elegance for the prome- 
nade costume, and is likely to con-, 
tinue long in favour : the crown is 
in the Parisian style, but not un- 
becomingly so; the brim is nar- 
row, and being turned off the fore- 
head, is exceedingly becoming. 
The material of which this Itat is 
composed, possesses a superior 
delicacy and elegance to any thing 
at present worn ; it is the finest 
whalebone transparently white: it 
has no ornament. 

The barouche wrap, which in 
form resembles the French 
only that it has no hood, is very ge- 
nerally adopted for the open car- 
I riage : it is composed of sage green 
merino cloth, and lined with twill- 
ed sarsnet to correspond. The trim- 
ming is heautifnl ; it is a wreath of 
oak -leaves in an embroidery of silk 
and chenille: this latter material, 
which has lately been exploded, 
appears to be again coming into 
fashion : it is not, however, worn 
by itself, but mixed with embroi<* 
dery, ribbon, or satin. 

For the close carriage costume 
the striking and tasteful dress which 
w'e have given in our print, is con- 
derably higl^er in estimation among 
the belles of the hnut ton than any 
thing else; and when the shawl is 
thrown off, and the head-dress ex- 
changed for a simply elegant lace 
cap, it forms a most becoming 
dress. - ■ 

Next to it in estimation is the 
Richmond spencer, composed of 
royal pnrple velvet, and ornamedt- 
ed with white satin, which isso dis- 
posed 'as to- form in* one piece a 
small drapery front, an epaulette, 
and an o^irainent for the back : 't 
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is wora over a while dress, and a | 
rich white French silk handker* 
chief, with a beautiful border of 
fancy dowers in purple, is tied 
round the throat. This spencer is 
pretty, rather novel, and in much 
favour. The hat generally worn 
with it, is composed of purple vel* 
vet to correspond ; it has a round 
crown, rather low, and the front, 
which turns up all round, is lined 
with white satin formed into byas * 
flutings ; a very narrow velvet band, ; 
edged with white, goes round the 
crown, and a phinie of long and 
beautiful white ostrich feathers 
droops a little to the left side. This 
hut is tasteful, and uncommonly 
becoming. 

French striped silks, slight sarse- 
nets, cambrics, and jaconot mus- 
lins, begin to displace cloth and 
poplin in the morning costume. 
We have no actual novelty to an- 
nounce in the form of dresses, but 
the Solms wrapper, composed of 
jaconot muslin and trimmed with 
lace, is so peculiarly elegant, that 
w'e cannot help noticing it : the j 
body, wliicli is half high and full, j 
is formed exactly to the sliape be- 
hind by letting-in lace, a row of 
wdiich also is let in on the shoul- 
der and round the bosom ; it is let 
in all down the front at regular 
'distances wdth lace, about half a 
quarter at each side of the waist, 
but progressively broader all the 
way down, so as to be about a 
quarter of a yard at bottom ; a sin- 
gle row of broad lace, which is set 
on full, goes up each side of the 
front at the edge of the letting-in 
'till it readies the shoulder, from 
which a triple row is placed round 
fhe slioulder and the middle of the 
i back. The trimming of the train 


I is a single flounce of broad lace 
set on full. The /icAu and coniette 
(the terms cap and handkerchief 
are no more to be found in Fa- 
shion’s vocabulary,} worn with this 
dress, are in the best style of Eng- 
lish taste : instead of the throat be- 
ing enveloped in an immense rulf, 
it is partially shaded hy a lace col- 
lar, drawn in three places by prim- 
rose ribbon, and edged with a sin- 
gle row of narrow lace. Tl^ cov- 
iiette is a small mob cut out on the 
forehead, so as to display t;lsc hair 
very muchj and ornamented with a 
small bunch of primroses. Tho.se 
ladies who wish their morning ha- 
biliments to he distinguished for 
simple elegance, must he delighted 
with the lout -ensemble of this dress. 

{ Plaid and striped sarsnet are 
both much worn in the morning’ 
costume: the former is usually 
trimmed with two flounces of tlie 
same material, the U{)per one fi- 
nished with a heading. These floun- 
ces are festooned with small silk 
ornaments, usually of the predo- 
I minant colour of the dress. The 
I most novel and elegant trimming 
for striped silk dresses, is the one 
we have given in our plate. 

For dinner dress, we observe that 
French spotted silks continue as 
mud) in favour as last month, as 
does white kerseymere or merino 
cloth. Striped silks, though worn 
in the morning, are also fashiona- 
ble for dinner; and without pre- 
suming to set ourselves up as cen- 
sors, we must observe, that, in 
strict propriety, the same materials 
ought not to he used for hotli : 
clear muslin, both sprigged and 
plain, is also in estimation. Mus- 
lin dresses are worn in the form de- 
i scribed in our last number, but long 
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sleeves are more predominant tlian 
they were then. We have noticed 
a new body, which is worn with 
merino, and also with .silk skirts : 
it is composed of pink satin laid on 
full over white satin, and laced be- 
hind with a white silk cord ; it is 
drawn down at each side of the 
back,, so as to form a point in the ' 
middle, which displays the white \ 
satin underneath; it is also pointed ; 
on each breast, and then goes oil’ i 
in a slope, w'hich displays the white ; 
satin stomacher, and forms the shape ; 
in a very hecoming manner. These | 
points are edged with a narrow 
white silk trimming, and a broader 
one goes entirely round the bosom 
and back of the dress. The sleeve, 
which is short and foil, is composed 
of white satin, and finished by an | 
epaulette formed by three piuk j 
points trimmed to correspond. The ! 
trimming of the skirt, if merino, j 
is composed of pink satin, inter- 
mixed with white silk cord in a very 
novel manner. When thi.s body is | 
worn with a silk skirt, the points | 
arc always composed of satin, one 
shade darker or lighicr than the 
skirt, as is also the trimming of the 
train; but the under body, sleeve, 
and mixture of cord, arc white. 

The materials for full dre.ss con- 
tinue the same as last month : ! 
French gauze, however, appears 
more predominant. The exqui- 
sitely fancied robe given in our 
print, is the only novelty that has 
been introduced in the circles of 
fashion, of sufficient consequence 
to be announced to our fair readers. 

Caps continue to be as much 
worn in half dress as ever; we think 
the favoufite. is the small French 
mob. 

In full dress the hair is worn 


lighter on the temples than last, 
month, and the hind hair forms a 
hunch of large coils, which fall a 
little to one side. Pearl ornameuts 
for the hair are higher in estimation 
than they were last nimith ; combs,, 
aigrettes, and dowers are now form- 
ed of that modest gem, with a very 
[ slight intermixture of coloured 
I stones. Toques are also high in 
favour. Turbans are worn by ma- 
tronly ladies only. 

In full dress jewellerv, pearl 
necklaces composed of small cLus- 
I ters, with a ruby or any other co- 
loured gem in the middle, and link- 
ed together by three or four short 
rows of pearl, are high in favour ; 
as are also pearl lockets, of various 
shapes, with the word FhltUte^ com- 
I posed of amethysts or emeralds. 
French watches, superbly set and 
of a very small size, are much 
worn. 

We are indebted to the invenr 
lion of our Gallic neighbours for 
several ornaments much in favour 
I ill half-dress jewellery, which still 
consists wdiolly of coral and plain 
gold. The favourite necklace is 
composed of raspberries, which we 
must acknowledge to be a most ex^ 
quisite imitation of nature, linked 
together by narrow gold chains 
about two inches long. Gold ear- 
rings, with drops to correspond, 
and the braetdet a gold chain, with 
; a single raspberry in front of thf| 
arm, form altogether an elegant 
suiteof half-dress jewellery. There 
are some other ornaments, which 
we shall describe ip our next. 

Half-boots of stout French silk 
or kid, which corresponds with the 
dress, if a coloured one, are mpat 
fashipnabie in the carriage costume; 
if Uie dress is white, primrose kic^ ^ 
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fringe and rosettes Spa- trimmihg is an embroidery in gold, 
nish brown, is most prevalent. The silver, or colours, 
upper part of the promenade boot Fans still continue of a moderate 
ishowgenerally composed of jean; size; carved ivory are highest in 
the lower of leather, with a very estimation. 

etbat sole. Dress slippers are usu- Fashionable coloursfor the month 
ally composed of white satin or are, primrose, violet, grass green, 
stout French silk ; the favourite | pink, amber, and azure. 
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pAiirs, Feb. ISIO. 

And so, my dear little uncon- 
scionable friend, you moJeslIj/ beg 
of me to be more miiiute if possi- 
ble. I wish you had heard the sen- 
tentious Mrs- Welby, wlio came in 
by chance as I was sealing my last 
packet to you, lecture me for throw- 
ing away so much time on a sub- 
ject below the consideration of a 
rational being. The fair widow did 
not, however, “suit the action to 
the words forwhile she was de- 
claiming against my folly, she em- 
j^loveil herself in adjusting her 
I'cr-utiful ringlets in a variety of 
forms, in order to try wliich was 
t!ie most Ijemming. A prnpos to | 
the widow, she has just sported a 
pelisse made in the newest style of j 
promenade costume, wltich would, 

I think, he infinitely becoming to 
your slight and graceful figure. It 
is composed of the finest scarlet 
merino, very short in the waist, 
*i»nd quite tight to the shape. The 
sleeve is long, rather loose, and 
ornamented only with a very deep 
cuff; whiidi goes up in a point, and 
is finished with tliree black silk but- 
tohs in front of the arm ; it is also 
fedgdd round with narrow black vel- 
vet ribbon. The capes, of which 
there are only two, are made in 
•the j^elerine form, and are klso 


II edged with narrow' black velvet. A 
double row of black silk buttons, 
put very close together at the waist, 
but slanting as they approach the 
bottom of the skirt, and also from the 
waist to the throat, is the only or- 
nament of this pelisse : it has no 
collar, but the throat is completely 
enveloped in a rich lace ruff. The 
bonnet which our friend wore with 
I this pelisse, has novelty, and only 
novelty, to recommend it : the form 
of the crown is similar to a helmet, 
and the f.*-ont is cm out so as to 
display the forehead, but it comes 
very low on each side of the face; 
it is ornamented tastefully enough 
I with puffings of white blond, and 
a handkerchief of the same inate- 
i rial lies it under the chin : a plume 
of beautiful white feathers is placed 
so as to fall hack over the crown. 
This hat, though imich in favour 
with the most tonish elegantes^ is, 
in my opinion, very unhecoming. 

A new promenade dress hks just, 
been introduced, which has been 
adopted by belles of the best taste : 
it is composed of white levantinc, 
made of w alking length, and trim- 
med only with a plain velvet ribbon, 
cither blue’, rose, or pale ruby. 
The Sleeve is long, plairt, and loose; 
and the body is formed in a style 
more becoming the shape than 
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any I have seen since I came to 
Paris : it (its closely bcbiod^ and 
the back, which is raiher broad, 
is quite high; but instead of a col- 
lar, there is a small cape, which 
falls over behind, but comes only 
to the shoulders before. The fronts 
have lappels in the form of an Eng- 
lish riding-habit, which are thrown 
back so as a display the rich lace 
Jicha worn with it. This dress, 
w'hich is remarkable only for neat- 
ness and simplicity, is evidently 
borrowed from the English cos- 
tume. 

Capotes are as much worn as ever, 
and ditl'er in form from those 1 j 
have already described to you, only 
by being made with hoods, which 
are generally worn large, and lined 
with fur; a very broad trimming of | 
which also goes round the bottom, 
and up the front on each side. The 
fur of the otter is higher in request 
than any thing else for trimmings; 
but it is w'orn so broad, that the 
effect is heavy. Pelerines of the 
most modish pelisses are also form- 
ed entirely of it. Some few vie- 
ganlejiy however, give the prefer- 
ence to swansdown; and embroi- 
dery in fancy wreaths of obenille, 
begins to be partially adopted. 

In the morning costume chintz 
is entirely exploded ; it has given 
place to cambric, English cambric 
muslin, and sarsnet. The bodies 
of dresses are still made a la che~ 
misey but they are not so full, and 
the waists are longer tlien when I 
wrote last. Muslin dresses are now 
trimmed only with a single row of 
scollops edged with lace, ora piece 
of muslin laid on very full and 
broad, and divided in the middle 
by a single row of gauging. Sars- 
net dresses are generally trimmed 


with a piece of the same material, 
about bait a quarter in breudtli, 
fluted round the bottom. T'lte 
sleeves are worn long, louse, and 
plain, except at the wrist, which 
isalways ornamented to correspond 
with the bottom of the skirt. The 
sash has given place to a simple 
band of ribbon, fastened in front 
by a gold or coral clasp. 

Worked muslin, spotted silk, and 
white levantine, are the favourite 
materials for dinner dress. I have 
just seen a new robe in the latter, 
which 1 think singularly pretty: it 
is made a walking ItMigtb, trimmed 
round the bottom witii a scarlet 
embroidery in waves and clusters 
of berries. The body is laced up 
each side of the back with scarlet 
cord ; the front, which fits closely 
to the shape, is higher than they 
have been lately worn, and is or- 
namented in a light and tasteful 
manner with scarlet cord in waves. 
The sleeve is short and full, but 
confined to the arm by a narrow 
I band, which corresponds with the 
I trimming of the train : the fulness 
I is divided into three compartments 
I by rows of scarlet cord, put plain 
I down the arm. The worn with 
this dress is composed of plain byas 
net, wdiich fits .so closely to the 
neck that it may be said to, “ what 
it seems to hide, reveal it is fi- 
nished at the throat by a single full 
of the finest blond. 1 think you 
I would be much pleased with the 
I general eilect of this dress, wbici) 

I w'ould be still prettier were it not 
a little too glaring, a fault which 
is in fact to be found in almost ail 
the French fashions. 

For full dress, white satin and 
silver gauze or crape over wdiite 
satin, are universally adopted. The 
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principal difference betvtreen full 
and dinner dress is, that tlie former 
is tmt lower in the bosom; and if 
the dress is erape or ganze over 
white satin, the sleeve, which is 
also worn shorter than in dinner 
dress, is drawn up to the top of 
the shoulder in front of the arm, 
so as to display the satin sleeve 
about half a quarter in length un- 
derneath. Some tltganles still con- 
tinue to have their dresses trimmed 
with bands of plain velvet, others 
adopt trimmings of painted vel- 
vet, and many wear only a double 
fall of blond. 

Dresses composed of silver gauze 
are iisnall}^ embroidered in the 
loom, in a rich large pattern ; and 
the lama work, which is, in my opi- 
nion, the most beautiful of the 
French trimmings, is universally 
worn with crape dre’sses. 

There has been a complete but 
very unbecoming revolution in 
liair-clressing since I wrote last. 
The Parisian fashionable now wears 
her hair divided in from, and dress- 
ed very low on each side of the 
face ; the hind hair is either dis- 
posed in the Chinese style, or fast- 
ened up in a full tuft. 1 speak of 
the hair in full dress only ; in half 
dress it is put up tightly, caps 
being so much worn. They differ 
little in form from those I men- 
tioned in my last letter, but they 
are worn much lower ; and instead 
of flowers, are ornamented only 
with bunches, or cockades of rib^ 
bon. In full dress, feathers are 
universally adopted, as are also 
combs composed of gold, pearl, 
and coral. The latter is no longer 
confined to half dress, or social 
parties, it is now intermixed with 
tlie mb^t ^costlv gems: as for in- 
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stance, a gold comb is ornamented 
with acorns of coral, placed at re« 
gular distances, and the space be- 
tween is filled up-with emeralds, 
pearls, &c. The necklace and 
bracelets correspond of course. 
Others, mounted with coral, are 
ornamented with pearl bells. In 
half-dress jewellery, gold chains or 
strings of coral only are worn. 

I hud written thus far before I 
recollected, that when speaking to 
you of the promenade costume, I 
mentioned only one head-dress : it 
is indeed the only one which is strik- 
ingly novel. Hats and bonnets are 
worn much smaller than they were 
a few weeks back; the most fa- 
shionable among the former, have a 
plain low crown (comparatively low, 
1 mean), and small front, which is 
turned up before, and ornament- 
ed in the middle^ with a button 
and loop and a plume of fiat fea- 
thers, generally white : the latter 
have diminished in height and size 
so much that they are now far from 
unbecoming. Black velvet caps, 
trimmed with bands of black vel- 
vet, ornamented either with jet or 
polislied steel, and finished with a 
tassel of the same on one side, are 
also much worn. The materials 
used for hats and bonnets are vari- 
ous: velvet, though still worn, is 
on the decline; satin, silk shag, 
and white chip, are very general; 
they arc always lined with sarsrict, 
and finished at theedge with a quill- 
ing of blond. The fashion of lin- 
ing hats with sarsnet striped in dif- 
ferent and very glaring colours, is 
still very prevalent; it has an in- 
elegant and even unbecoming ap- 
pearance, but it is outrii and that 
is sufficient to render U fashionable 
here. 

B 
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Flowers, which were fashionable 
for so long a period, are at length 
almost exploded : one sees now and 
tjien indeed, but very rarely, an 
eUgante whose hat is adorned with 
a bunch of moss or damask roses, 
or jonquils ; but the most fashion- 
able ornament is a plume of long 
6at feathers, generally white. 

Toqueh are in high estimation with 
matronly ladies for grand costume: 
the most fashionable are composed 
of white crape, but 1 have seen a 
few in velvet, finished with folds of 
crape or satin d la Turque. 

Dress slippers are always made 
of white satin ; they are cut very 
low all round the foot, and are or- 
namented either with a rich em- 
broidery or a rosette of silver. Our 
fashionables sport brodequius for 
the promenade : they are a sandal 
of a singular form, made high be- 
hind and in front, but cut down at 
the sides ; when the walking dress 


is trimmed with fur, they have also 
a broad piece at the instep : they 
are made either to correspond fiith 
the dress, or of white leather. I 
must not forget to tell you, that 
the Parisian belles have the most 
beautiful fans in the world : they 
are in general small and of carved 
ivory, painted in the most exqui- 
site taste in small bouquets of fan- 
cy Bowers. 

Let me hear from you soon, my 
dear Sophia; and remember, that 
if you do not acknowledge me to 
be the most minute of all the scrib- 
blers that ever took pen in hand to 
expatiate on the delightful subject 
of dress, you shall receive uo more 
letters from 

Your ever affectionate 
Eudocia. 

More last words. The fa- 
shionable colours for the month are 
purple, damask, rose, green of va- 
rious shades, and jonquil. 


FASHIONABLE FURNITURE. 

*■ 

PLATE 14. — LIT DE REPOS. 

In fashions, as in manners, it | In the annexed plate the design 
sometimes happens, that one ex- ji of a lit de repos^ or sofa-bed, has 
treme immediately usurps the place i a peculiar character of unaffected 
oftheother, without regarding their i ease, and is not without its full 
intervening degrees of approxirna- j claims to elegance. The sofa is of 
tion. ¥ov the precise f in dress, the! the usual construction, and the 
French have adopted the des/raAi/Ze; I draperies are thrown over a scep- 
and it has been applied to their tre-rod prcjecting from the wall of 
articles of furniture in many in- the apartment : they are of silk, as 
stances, giving to theai an air wdiich is the courte^poiuie also, 
tlie amateurs term the negligi. 

^oetrp. 

THE BA'ni-E OF POICTIERS. Wall h»i keen Clifford won his way, 

A FRAGMENT. With cottiiig sabrc's Vi hilling sway ; 

From elWltesi morn till eve came on. Thy deeds, lord of ihc biting axe. 

Had urg’d the Bght De Brm hertoii ; Northumlierland , m e need not tax ; 

Nor less bold Courtney’s weighty brand The brave Earl Mowbray came from fiir, 
Had fail’d its master’s powerful hand. To lend his aid in Britain’s war ; 
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And yonthfiil Glaiivil’s strength was 
near, 

the rout with flying spear; 
With Irim Sir Hugh of Banlolph join’d, 
And Audley of the martial mind. 

Last in the list, but first in fame. 

We read Black Edward’s noble name. 
How poor the lay that bard can raise 
For thee, great prince, excelling praise ; 
Whose deeds of might, in warlike host. 
Outvying, are thy smallest boast! 

Young as thou art, in thee we trace 
The attributes of ev’ry grace. 

That e’er adorn’d a son of man, 

Since our frail luinp of earth began. 

How long the time again to see 
Half what was realiz’d in thee? 

O much lov’d prince, old Albion’s guide. 
Dread of the foe, thy father’s pride, 
Long would the bard that fame re- 
hearse, 

Which would ennoble Homer’s verse ; 
But far beyond his narrow ken 
It soars 

Turn we again to battle-field. 

To clashing sword and echoing shield. 
Where helmets, roll’d in gory dust. 
Declare how well has sped the thrust ; 
And spears releas’d from masters’ hand. 
Lie carelessly along the sand. 

Long had each host in conflict stood. 
Well drunk had each of human blood. 
Yet s’ill insatiable they fight. 

Well pois’d in numbers as in might ; 

Till, Edward, thy pervading star 
Shone meteor- like amid the war. 

’Twas then that France began t<» yield. 
And England firmer press the field ; 

Now here, now there, the hero turns. 

His soul with martial ardour burns. 

And, fierce from Britain’s either flank. 
Speed death and panic on the Frank : 

All order less their legions fly. 

None stop save those who stop to die. 
What carnage then had sham’d the night 
That witness'd red-cross Albion’s might. 
Had not Prince Edward’s strong com- 
mand 

Bestraia’d each bigh-Hush’d heart and 
* hand. 


That, goaded oh by victory’s pride. 

Had lost themselves in slaughter’s tide. 

« #####*««»««««#« 

Yet ere we quit these fatal plains. 

Where death’s most hideous aspect 
leigiH, 

Th’ enquiring eye would fain count 
o’er 

The brave who sleep to rise no more ; 
The tongue a sadden’d pleasure feel. 

In lauding those who fed the steel. 

Tho’ victory crowns Britannia’s host. 
Whole troops she mourns of ^heroes 
lost ; 

On Poictiers one half her strength 
Lie stretch'd, alas 1 in gory length : 
There rest the whiten’d beard of ag#*. 

In battle stern, and counst-l sage ; 

Close by his side the youthful cheek. 
That scarce of manhood doth bespeak ; 
Both far remote from friends and home. 
Here prematurely met their doom. 

Lord Beauchamf) press’d that sanguine 
plain ; 

His gallant cousin, bold Do Vane ; 

A mother’s wish, a mother’s tears, 
Proved less with him than Poictiers. 

How looks she for his safe return, 

Swift o’er the flying ocean borne ! 

But blindly looks, for hardy Vane 
Now rests among the noble slain : 

Tho’ snatch’d away in early prime. 

And monid’riiig in a foreign (dime. 

Ne’er shall forget thy native land 
'I'h* endowments of that heart and hand. 
Lives there who feels nut strongest grief 
For Hugh of Barcfolph, valiant chief 
Young Glanvil’s hite may claim a tear. 
Known but too well by Gallia’s rear ; 
The brave Earl Mowbray’s joyous shout 
Shall peal no more in wassail rout ; 

And haughty Clifford’s lofty call 
Resound no more in Edtiam hall. 
Quench’d is high Audley’s soul of fire, 
Talbot and Scales with him expire ; 

And thousands more not known to fame 
But by their patrimonial name. 

Donaid. 

ifclviii.HeiMt, Jae. 10, lti6. 

B B 3 
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To the Afrmory of a Caledonian Hero who 
fell in the Battle of Waterloo, written by a 
Coin pan ion in A rma, and »et to Music by 
Mr. William Gross r, Organist of the 
German Reformed Church. 

Gallant soldier ! once the glory 
or thine own unconquerM band. 

Shall not Fame, in living story. 

Tell the triumph of thy hand? 

Be her silver trumpet bound 

With the Scottish thistle flowers ; 

Ah ! how sweet it then would sound 
Thro* his native Highland bowers ! 

Let her fingers add to all, 

Many a gloomy cypress leaf; 

Bnibletn of the hero’s fall, 

Emblem of his country’s grief. 

** Mark,” she cries, where eagles soar 
Thn>’ Iberia’s azure sky. 

And the Douro’s sullen roar 

Mocks the wolf that hovers nigh 

Steady as those eagles’ flight. 

Rapid as that river’s flood. 

Firm he mingled in the fight. 

Seeking me in fields of blood ! 

See the Tagus golden banks, 
Lusitania’s vineyards fair. 

Here he led his plaided ranks, 

Check’d the Gallic hydra there! 

•'Thence mid Pyrcnncaii snows 
Did his charger fiercely prance, 

Bearing him thro’ ho4.s of foes 
To the conquer’d field of France !” 

Here the goddess ceased her lay: 

Weak, her wings refused to fly ; 

Faint, her voice forbore to say, 

How MACAgA dared to die ! 

Be it then to friendship gtv’n. 

Such a warrioi^^ name tf) save, 

Wiiile ’tis home on breeze of heav’n, 
That he found a soldier’s grave. 

By unequal hosts opposed. 

Still tje prov’d his valour true ; 

For bis brigt^t career was closed 
On the plains of Waterloo i 


LINES, 

Drscriptive of a well.knowa IncMeiit which 
happened at the time the English Army, 
under the command of Lord Wellington, 
lay encamped ou Torres Vedras. 

On Vedras’ lufiy hills, where Frenchmen 
lay. 

Whose meagre looks their wretched state 
betray ; 

From whence in view the British lines 
they ken. 

Those troops w'ho’ve beat them o’er and 
o’er again. 

Where Wellington prepares the dreadful 
blow. 

Where ev’ry soldier pants to meet the foe. 

The chief renown’d, proclaims the din 
of war. 

And mounts Betlona on her thund’ring 
car; 

The plund’ring Gauls have now a prize 
obtain’d, 

A bullock fn»m the harmless peasant 
gain’d. 

The trammel’d victim struggles to be 
freed — 

A noble bullock of true Spanish breed~« 

With vigour now exerts his utmost 
strength, 

And by exertion is releas’d at length : 

Now tow’rd the English camp with frenzy 

I flies, 

^ But ere the goal he reach’d, drops dowm 
and dies. 

I Tire air resounds with yells of clam’rous 

And speed, redoubled speed, the French 
employ. 

But, lo I a gallant band the British send. 

Who seize the ox, yet offer to defend 

Their claim by equal combat on the spot. 

And which succeeds, the beast shall be 
his lor. 

Both sides agree ; now man to man op* 
po>M, 

A shout the signal, and the ranks are 
clos’d. 

The clashing bay ’nets meet, a pause en<« 
sues. 

While each in dire array his foe now 
views. • 
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So when the gather’d storm the peasant 
eyes. 

In silence waits th’ explosion from the 
skies ; 

Anon the forked lightning darts around. 

The crashing thunder rolls with awfiil 
sound: 

Thus on they rush as two contending 
waves. 

Foe pressing foe, each his opponent 
braves ; 

Here strength Against strength, there skill 
doth skill defy. 

Doubtful the strife, for both in courage 
vie. 

The glit^'iug steel now reeks with human 
gore. 

And lifeless heroes fail to rise no more; 

buiiie writhe in pain, while in a purple 
flood 

Life fleets away in copious streams of 
blood. 

The French at length give way to British 
might. 

Their ranks are thinn’d, and sent to 
realms of night ; 

The remnant fly, chas’d by a victor 
foe li 

[Straight to their camp, ere they pursuit 
forego. 

The victors now prepare to sound re 
treat, 

But with three hearty cheers their foes J 
flrsit greet, 

A farewell token of their sad defeat. 

Now from the Gallic lines a flag appears. 

Borne by a chief whose looks bespeak 
his years ; 

With martial step he nears the wond’ring 
band. 

Who silent wait the tend of his com- 
mand. 

He silence hmke : — |j 

** Britons ! this day most nobly have you 
done, 

The prize you merit, for ’iwas bravely 
won ; 

As you are valiant so you’re generous 
too. 



Our camp is stress’d, full sore we feel 
the want 

Of common food, but most of all we’re 
scant 

Of some such victim as by conquest’s 
your’s ; 

Spare but a part, the gift our thanks en- 
sures.” 

“ Take then the whole !” the conquerors 
cry, take all ! 

We’re only griev’d theobject is so smalL” 

Then three huzzas they give the vet’i*an 
chief. 

Who graceful bow’d his thanks for this 
relief. 

Now each one measur’d back to camp 
his way. 

There to recount the fortunes of the day. 
EPITAPH 

On a beautiful Female, who came, ** uiiknoir* 
ing and unknown/' to a village iu — -^thire, 
and died in a stale of despondence, siip> 
posed to have been occasioned by disap- 
pointed love. 

By J. M. Lacey. 

Where shall the tender tear be shed. 

If not at beauty’s tomb. 

Who early droop'd her anguish’d head, 
And met her bitter doom ? 

Grief stole her cheek’s bright rose away, 
And plac’d the lily there; 

’Twas grief that bore no common sway. 
But ended in despair. 

She died, and left no friend to tell 
Her tale of deepest woe : 

’Twas thought she lov’d, and lov’d too 
well. 

But none the truth can know. 

A stranger’s hand records thy fate. 

Thy beauty, and thy grief : 

Regret, alas ! is now too late. 

In heav’n thou flnd’st relief. 

Yet o’er this spot, in spring’s soft hour, 
The primrose pale shall bloom ; 


I’tn therefore come to crave a boon of 
you. 


The violet too, that fragrant flower. 
Shall decorate thy tomb. 
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EXTRACTS 

FromTHE Lady of Nouthcliff Tower. 

A Poem, intended to be produced in the 
coiiree of the eeason, from the pen of the 
Author of “ 1‘he Ri?al Rosen," and •* Sir 
Wilibert de Waverley, or The Bridal Eve." 

Fitzarthur. 

Oh ! for a Muse this knight to paint ! 
But, ah ! description must be faint; 

For in Fitzarthiir’s sparkling eye 
Did wit and pleasure laughing lie : 

Ilis shining locks, with graceful air, 
Wav'd lightly o'er his forehead fair; 
And many a heart of lady gay, 

His graceful form had won away. 

Oh ! who in hom s of revelry, 

Could vie with him for sportive glee ; 
Or, in the hours of peace, could trill 
'I’he song with gay Fiizarthur's skill ? 
And w ho like him the dance could tread. 
When down its airy maze he sped ? 

Such was the knight, when all aside 
Was laid the helmet's plumy pride. 
When armour bright no more was seen. 
But yielded to the <loubrd|f green, 

The satin cloak, and trim array, 

Which spoke the warrior's holiday ; 

But when he in the battle-field 
Grasp’d the keen sword, and wore the 
shield, 

A braver than Fitzarthur shone. 

The lists of glory ne^er could own ! 

Love. 

Ethereal flame! whose vividlight 
Can guide us thro' a maze, of woe. 
Who bid’st the coward arm for fi«rht. 
And mak*st the cold like Hecia glow; 
Where is the bard thy powers can tell. 
Thou regent of the strongest spell ? 

For e*eii when absence dims the hour. 
Thou bid’st us twine in Fancy’s bower 


A.Wreath ofllopes and vision’d joys 
Which waking truth indeed destroys 
|| Yet, oh ! when faithful lovers meet, 
And each with rapturous welcome greet. 
When the fond youth, w hose eye-beams 
tell 

The emotions which liis bosom swell. 
Sees, meretricious art above, 

The tell-tale blush of bashful love 
Across the cheek and btwmi stray, 

And brightly in those glances play. 
Whose beauty his affection stole, 

|| Whose radiance tir’d his ardent soul. 
Then is thy dearest triumph shewn, 

And Love ascends to Rapture^s tltrone ! 

U Fading Love. 

When sinks the sun beneath the main, 
The lingering radiance gilds the plain, 
And, thro' the cloud of purple hue, 
Beams softened lustre on our view ; 

Nor dies at once the parting ray, 

Still on our sight its glories play, 

Till sunk in ocean’s dusky wave, 

The orb declin’d, has found its grave : 
Then, all around how chang’d the scene ! 
The sky may have an air serene. 

The cloud may boast its purple hue, 

The concave wear its beauteous blue ; 
But all their lovely glow is fled, 

And nature seems an image dead ! 

Tis thus, v^hen from the human heart 
Love’s loitering fantasies depart : 

By slow degrees lovers vision flies. 

With mild decay the image dies; 

And Jong will memory’s latent power 
Shed radiance o’er a lover’s hour; 

'Fill hope, fatigu’d with long delay, 
Leaves us to dread despair a prey. 

Fancy no more can deck with gold 
The visions she w'ould once unfold ; 

At once they fly, the dream is o'er, 

And gloomy seems our destin’d shore ! 
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TO OUR READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

Publishers, Authors^ Artists, and Musical Composers, are requested to transmit 
announcements of woi ks which tlu tf may have in hand, and we sliail chccrjuliy inseit 
them, as we have hitherto done, Jree of expence. I^'ew musical publications also, if 
a copy be addressed to the publisher, shall be duly noticed in our Review ; and extracts 
from new books, of a moderate length and of an interesting nature, suitable for our 
3eleciions, will be acceptable. 

We were not at all aware of the circumstance mentioned by. our friend J. M. 
Lciceyi and thank him for the hint. To be able to detect every plagiarism of the hind 
to which he refers, would require a much more extensive reading, and a much stronger 
memory, than we can lay claim to. 

As the tender scenes of courtship, though infinitely interesting to the parties, are 
dpt to appear the very reverse to indifferent spectators, we haw forwarded the letter of 
Sincera to the quarter from which that of Siiictrus was received, with our best wishes 
for the lady^s success. 

Diana Dreadnought’s Letter and The Conflict in our next, without fail. 


PerionB who reside abroad, anil who wish to be supplied with this Work every Month as 
published, may have it sent to them, iVee of Postage, to NeW'York, Halifax, Uuehec, and 
to any Part of the West Indies, at i*4 I3s. per Aiiiiuin, by Mr. Thorn uiLi., of the General 
PoMt-Ofiice, atMo. «il, Sherborne. Lane ; to Hamburgh, Lisbon, Cadiz, Gihrallar, Malta, or 
any Part of the Mediierraiiean, at £\ ris. per Aiinuiii, by Mr. Sekjkant of the General 
Fost-Otiice, at No. 28, Sherborne-lanc ; and to the Cape of Good Hope, oi any part of the 
East Indies, by Mr. Gov, at tlie East-liidia House. The money to be paiid at the tunc of 
fiilMchbing, fur cither 3 i 9, or 19 months. 
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PLATE 19 . — A COTTAGE ORNEK. 

The plate which accompanies |j hy the grandeur of fine ranges of 
these observations exhibits a design distant hills, views of extensive 
proposed for a country uneven in jl woods and lakes, in combination 
its character, and where stone is to j| with broken and rock scenery, that 
he had suited to the purposes of impresses the mind with the idea 
building: the plan is, however, ar- of solitariness and insecurity, and 
ranged for the more general con- makes agreeable every feature of 
struction in brick- work, and con- protection and safety. Perhaps it 
sequently the walls would need to is this selection from ecclesiastical 
he of greater thickness if stone <tnd castle architecture that ought 
should be adopted. The neigh- to be combined and adopted for ro- 
bourhood of the lakes of Cumber- mantic scenery, instead of cither 
land isadmirably suited to buildings the one or the other only, as is now 
of this style, which partake of that a very common practice. The ca- 
inixtureof [yarts, which we may con- thedral style is not suited to domes- 
cludc sometimes occurred in our j tic life; the apertures are too large, 
domestic architecture, when these- land the general proportions of its 
enrity of the sovereign and the sub- architecture inapplicable to such 
ject began to depend less on the purposes. The castle style, on the 
strength of forliiications and the contrary affords too little light and 
force of arms, than on the eqnita- air, and i.s cumbrous in itsarrange- 
ble administration of the law^s of nients. Wlien they are allowed to 
the country. blend their peculiar forms and pro- 

In scenery composed of tiiose | portions, and these are modified 
characteristics which form a whole, j! and appropriated hy a skilful hand, 
that we term romantic, smalt build- a style is produced capable of ex- 
ings in this mixed style are in per- pressing all the beauties of each, 
feet correspondence, andareindeed affording at the same time the most 
d^isirable; for an awe is inspired convenient arrangements for do* 
FqL I. No, IF. C c 
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inestic and polished occupation; 
and the style is fully authorized 
by the documents and the remains 
of those buildings which are the 
decorated English architecture of 
the reigns of the three first Ed- 
wards. This is, however, a style 
of architecture merely and best 
applied to small buildings; for there 
is a classical refinement native to 
Grecian architecture, and a power 
of combining the features of intel- 
ligence with beauty and dignity in 
so extensive a variety of form and 
grace, that it is always to be de- 
plored when other characters of ar- 
chitecture are substituted for it, un- 
less some imperious circumstance 
of fitness which the situation de- 
mands, makes it necessary. 

The interior of the cottage re- 
presented in the engraving, admits 
of a very interesting style of de- 
coration : its little hall of entrance, 
having a door of oak studded over 
with nail-heads, may be formed 
into compartments, and painted in 
imitation of ouk-panneling ; Gothic 


very much of the favourableness 
of first impressions by the balance 
in their favour, which in light and 
colour the former are prepared 
to yield to them. The principal 
rooms of this cottage might be de- 
corated in a more finished style, 
still !:eeping in view a perfect fit- 
ness and simplicity, the walls be- 
ing coloured in warm or cool tints, 
according to the fancy of the oc- 
cupier; and embellished by tracery 
in Gothic forms, to combine with 
the windows, which might be en- 
riciied by stained or painted glass. 
Thecbiinney-pieces, the skirtings, 
tbearebitraves, all should bedesign- 
ed to form a congruous whole; 
and although the inferior apart- 
; iiients would not be equally embel- 
lished, yet the forms and the co- 
lours should be such only as na- 
turally belong to its general cha- 
racter; and these may be produced 
with quite as little expense as is 
usually bestowed on buildings of 
a common kind. 

This cottage would afl’ord a tole- 


pillars at the corners may support || rable number of apartments; name- 
a groined ceiling, ornamented with i ly, two best bed-rooms, one being 
ribs, and with flowers at the inter- I on the ground-floor; and two ser- 
seciions. The window being small, ^ vants’ rooms, a parlour, a dining- 
would subdue the light, so as to ' room, a ball, kitchen, and pantry ; 
give it a calm eftect, and afford , the larder being below: the cel- 
tbat repose to the eye which is al- I laring would be made in thedecli- 


ways agreeable after a long expo- 
sure to the greater quantity abroad ; 
and this is also desirable, as it pre- 


I vity of the ground, here assumed 
I to be its natural shape. The real 


size of the building would becon- 


pares it to receive witli greater j! coaled by tiie screen wall, as it ap- 


force the clieerfnlncss or the bril- : pears, of the entrance front, parti- 
jiancy of the upper apartments: ' cnlarly if the room immediately 


iind it is also important in buildings 


behind it were covered by a metal 


pf a larger description. Veryde- flat roof’; those of the other part 
si rable oppositions are to be oh- would be protected by a roof of ra- 


tained by a proper arrangement of ther a peculiar construction, which 
light ill balls, vestibules, and corri- the thickness of stone walls readily 
dors; for the finest apartments gain gdmits, being foruied with pannier 
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gutters, which will not admit an 
overflow, so as to injure the apart- 
ments, proceeding either from ex- 
cessive rains, or accumulated or 
drifted snows — a form very desira- 
ble in greatly exposed situations. 

The best material for making 
permanent gutters that has yet been 
used for the purpose, is lead : cop- 
per and zinc are both objectiona- 
ble, on reasonable grounds. Com- 
positions of many kinds have been 
devised, but have failed in perhaps 
every instance ; the hard ones crack 
with the least settlement of the 
building, or the springing, swellin 
or shrinking of the timbers con- | 
nected with them; the soft ones 
soon lose their tenacity by the 
operation of the sun : and those 
tliat have been devised of a medium 
composition, become hard in winter 
and dry in summer, and conse- 
quently crack in both seasons. 

Roofs are unquestionably made 
in some countries entirely flat, and 
secured by compositions, as those, 
for instance, at Malta, where they 
are used for walking upon, or for 
the performance of the common 
business of the day : but here 
the buildings are chiefly of stone, 
with very little timber about them ; 
the apartments are narrow, and 
arched over, and the covering is 
extraordinarily thick, so that the 
little water that penetrates the sur- 
face is arrested by the substance it \ 
has to pass, until evaporated at the I 
surface again. Tiie form and na- ! 
ture df our buildings rarely allow | 
of this construction, and tlie cli- 
mate is not favourable to it, if they 
did. The chief objections to lead 
for gutters, or rather the difficul- 
ties that occur in the proper ap- 
plication of it, are, first, the con- ' 


traction and expansion to which it 
is subject from cold and heat, and 
from the sudden changeableness of 
our climate : the transition from one 
extreme to the other is very great in 
the short space of twelve hours, 
the sun most powerfully acting up- 
on it at mid-day, when the suc- 
ceeding night may be as intensely 
cold. Architects are therefore very 
careful that lead shall be put toge- 
ther in comparatively short pieces, 
and they never admit the too fre- 
quent practice of soldering lengths 
of it together, that the contraction 
and expansion may take place on 
I as short surfaces as possible. The 
pieces of lead are connected with 
each other at a small step of about 
inch high, the under sheet of lead 
rising upon the step and the other 
folding over it: and here com- 
mences the second difficulty; for 
so soon as the water contained in 
the gutter (its free escape being 
prevented by snow, leaves, or other 
impediment,) is deep enough to 
cover this step, it finds a way under 
the covering sheet of lead, and 
thence into the walls or the apart- 
ments. This return of the water 
has never been wholly prevented, 
and perhaps it never will ; it there- 
fore becomes the duty of the archi- 
tect to remedy the evil,sucli as it is, 
in the best possible manner. A sim- 
ple and novel contrivance for the 
: purpose is here submitted, that, 
; in the few instances in which it lias 
I been applied, has completely sne- 
1 ceeded : — Every step, or technical- 
ly, every lap, should be formed as 
usual, but the gutter-hoards groov- 
ed, or hollowed, at the edge of the 
under lead, and perforated so as to 
let the overflow water pass readily 
' into a small transverse sub-guUer> 
C c e 
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previously prepared immedtately 
under every lap, and discharging 
itself upon the cornice, or from 
those masks or heads with which the 
upper member is frequently en- 


riched. These gutters wouhl be 
about a foot and a half long, and at 
intertalsof twelve, fourteen, or six- 
teen feet. The security h ample, 
and the expense inconsiderable. 


ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 
No. III. 


AGES OF ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND. 


A VERY intelligent antiquary*, 
who has greatly contributed to per- 
petuate the vestiges of British art, 
has properly distinguished the ages 
of architecture in England as the 
Anglo-Saxon, the Anglo-Norman, 
the English, the Decorated Eng- 
lish, the Florid English, and the 
Anglo-Italian. On very judicious 
and fair grounds, he has dismissed 
the term Gothic ; and it would fa- 
cilitate the understanding of the 
peculiar features and characteris- 
tics of the several ages, and would 
aid the criticism of the art, if the 
arrangement were generally adopt- 
ed, in preference to tiie vague and 
undeRnecl terms of Saxon and 
Gothic merely. The objections 
that hitherto have been made to 
this are perhaps ingenious, but they 
arc also unworthy of the antiquary 
and the man of science. A sketch 
of the dates and peculiarities of the | 
several ages, may be useful to the 
subject in view. 

1. THE ANGLO-SAXON, 
from the year 597 to 1090, tlie ac- 
cession of William I. 

2. THE ANGLO-NORMAN, 
from 1006 to 1189, containing the 1 
reigns of William, William Rufus, I 
Henry I. Stephen, and Henry II. 
A style was then existing which the 
monks called Opus Komanttmj which 
had been introduced by ihe Saxons 
* Britton. 


from materials^ collected at Rome 
during their visits to the holy see. 
Of the most remarkable specimens 
of what is termed Saxon architec- 
ture, still observable in cathedral 
and conventual churches, the true 
acra will be found to he subsequent 
to the Saxons themselves, and to 
have extended not more than a cen- 
tury and a half anterior to the Nor- 
man conquest*. At this time the 
extent and dimensions of churches 
were greatly increased the orna- 
mental carvings of the arches and 
the capitals of pillars became more 
frequent and elaborately finished. 
The pillars were enormous, cirtn- 
lar in their form, and supporting 
ci-'^cular arches ; above which were 
rows of open galleries, the roof 
groining with single cross spring- 
ers. The windows were narrow, 
and m lancet form ; the towers 
I without pinnacles, but ornamented 
with small pillars and intersected 
arches in tiers. Buttresses were 
not in use, the w^alk being of an 
extraordinary Substance. 

3. THE ENGLISH, 
from 1184 to 1272, including the 
reigns of Richard 1. John, and 
Henry III. The pointed arch was 
now Introduced; by some supposed 
to have been brought from Pales- 
tine ; by some from the Moors in 
i Spain ; whilst others as strenuously 
* DaUavvay. 
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support its claims to a more local 
origin. Remains of buildings are 
to be found, says Dr. Clarke, in 
which the pointed arch forms a part, 
as at Acre, and other places in the 
Holy Land, erected anterior to the 
existence of such arches in Eng- 
land ; and others may be referred to 
the age of Justinian, if not of Con- 
stantine. The author of Mummenta 
Jntiqua notices pointed arches in 
the aqueduct of Justinian. The 
pointed arch is also to be seen in 
aqueducts built by Trajan*. There 
are similar remains of equal anti- 
quity in Cyprus and in Egypt. Dr. 
Clarke rejects the idea, that build- j 
ings with this feature were erected i 
abroad by the English at the time 
of the crusades : for, says he, fo- 
reigners, or the pupils of them, 
were employed in England for eve- 
ry undertaking of the kind so late 
as the reign of Henry Vlll.; and 
he enumerates six Oriental cities 
where this kind of architecture was 
formerly in use : these are, Nicotia, 
in Cyprus ; Ptolemais, Dio Caesa- : 
rea, and Jerusalem, in the Holy ; 
Land ; Rosetta and Cairo, in Egypt: ; 
the remains in all of which relate | 
to a much earlier period than the | 
introduetioD of the pointed style I 
in England. j 

Westminster Abbey is a fine ex- 
ample of the arcliitecture of this 
sera ; the pillars were slender, clus- 
tered, combined, and sometimes 
small ones connected to the greater 
by annulets, the shafts being other- j 
wise independent of tliem ; and 
others shooting, as it were, beyond 
the capitals of the principal shaft, 
and forming the springing to the | 
groin ribs of the roof, w^hich were 
now multiplied to several ramifi- 
* At Segovia, iu Spain. — King on Castics. 


cations, apd ornamented by large 
flowers and otlier devices. Tlie 
windows were increased, and sub- 
divided by small columns or miil- 
lions ; tlie arches were sharply 
pointed, and buttresses adopted. 

4. THE DECORATED ENGLISH, 
from 1272 to 1401, includinig Ed- 
ward I. Edward 11. Edward HI. 
Richard IL Henry IV. Henry V. 
and Henry VI. About the middle 
of tl>e reign of Edward III. and 
under the auspices of the justly 
venerated architect, William of 
Wykeham, this style of architec- 
ture made a near approach to its 
greatest purity and perfection. — 
Low sharp arches were introduced 
in secondary situations. The win- 
dows were made of greater dimen- 
sions, particularly those of the east 
and west extremities of the build- 
ing, the heads of which, ramified 
into elaborate inierscctions, were 
ornamented with quutrefoils and 
rosettes ; the pannels of various 
parts were now ornamented with 
I similar arches and innilions, and 
I the roof became enriched by tra- 
1 eery. Tabcrnacle-work,an(lslirincs 
j of exquisite workmanship, now 
prevailed. In the cathedral of 
Winchester, built by William of 
Wykeham, is an unrivalled scries 
of sepulchral sacella from Wyke- 
ham to Fox*. The externals now 
became more ornamented, the west- 
ern fronts particularly, by statues 
and tabernacle-work ; the flying 
I buttresses were carried with great 
lightness on segments of circles, 
and were completed by finials 
richly carved. 

I 5. ELOHID ENGUSil, 

from 1461 to 15.09, during the re igns 
of Edward IV. Edward V. Uichard 
* Dallaway. 
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HI. and Henry VII. Geometrical 
construction now supplied the place 
of material in an almost miraculous 
manner. The walls of the build- 
ings of this time are thin to an in- 
credible degree, for the parts of 
really substantial strength are con- 
fined to a few points on which the 
ribs of the arches and groins de- 
pend : the ribs are the communi- 
cators of support to the spandrels, 
which now became greatly multi- 
plied both in the upper parts of the 
walls and the vaultings. The heads 
of windows and the groins of ceil- 
ings are richly embellished with 
tracery and highly ornamented : 
the walls also, both within and 
without, are decorated in a similar 
manner, all being profusely carved. 
Armorial ensigns of honour were, 
towards the close of this tcra, very 
prevalent in the works of Henry 
VII, who displayed them ostenta- 
tiously, mixing the red rose with 
the portcullis, celebrating by these 
cognizances his union with Eliza- 
beth, the daughter of Edward IV. 
by which the rights of the lines of 
York and Lancaster were blended. 

6. THE ANGLO-ITALIAN, 

froiti 1509 to 1625; the reigns of 
Henry VIII. Edward VI. Mary, 
Elizabeth, and James I. The pe- 
culiarities of this time consist in a 
curious mixture of Italian archi- 


tecture and German devices and 
scroll-work, combined with a full 
proportion of the forms and ar- 
rangements common to a prior age ; 
the larger works seem to be the 
offspring of the fourteenth century, 
added to and repaired by bungling 
Italian architects, and afterwards 
improved and beautified by a pro- 
fusion of embellishments in the old 
German taste. The school of Pal- 
ladio is not more conspicuous in 
these edifices than that of Sebas- 
tian Serlio, to whom, indeed, in 
many instances, a decided prefer- 
ence and devotion have been shewn. 
Towards the close of this age, 
Whitehall was designed by Inigo 
Jones, which perhaps may be taken 
in extenuation of the many gross 
absurdities committed in building 
during the last reign. Nothing 
can more fully prove, than the 
buildings of this icra, how unwil- 
lingly the mind abandons habits 
that have long been cherislicd ; 
nothing can shew more clearly, 
than the selections that were then 
made, how dangerous it is to relin- 
quish well-digested principles in 
art for specious novelties; and no- 
thing can more strongly demon- 
strate, than the absurdities then 
committed, how difficult it is to 
apply the best principles, when we 
have newly obtained them. 


CHRONOLOGICAL SURVEY OF THE MOST EMINENT ARTISTS TO 
THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

(Continued from p. J34-.J 

PAINTERS AND DESIGNERS; PERIOD 1. The school of Coririth, found- 
IN WHICH THEY FLOURISHED; ed by Clean thes. 

PRINCIPAL WORKS AND MERITS. 2. The scliool of Athens, found- 
The most ancient and principal ed by Eumarus and Pansenus. 
s^cbools of painting among the 3. The school of Thasos, found- 
Grecks, were the following: — ed by Arisiophon and Polygiiotus, 
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4. rhe school of Heraclea, in 
Magna Gracia^ founded by Zeuxis. 

5. The school of Sicyon, found- 
ed by Eupotiipus and Tiiiianthes. 

6. The school of Rhodes^ found- 
ed by Protogenes. 

7. The school of Ephesus, found- 
ed by Euenor and Parrhasius. 

Philocles, of Egypt. This artist and 
Cleanihcs wcic considered by the 
ancients as the inventors of the art of 
drawing the human figure« but merely 
in outline, in their iesj>ective coun- 
tries. 

Clranthes, of Corinth. The birth of 
Pallas. The taking of Troy, in the 
temple of Diana Aphionia. 

Aroices, (d Coriiilh. — SeeTELEPiiANEs. 
Telepiianes, ofSicyon. This, and the 
preceding artist, are said to have in- 
vented the method of indicating by j! 
lines the interior parts of the body, 
such as the joints, muscles, &c. 
Cleopiianes, of Corinth. The inventor 
of monochromatic painting; that is, 
with one single colour. This method 
alone was practised also by the four 
fbliowing artists. 

Dimas. 

Caumidas. 

Eumauus, of Athens. lie is said to have 
bet 11 the first that marked the diiler- 
ence of the sexes. 

CiMON, ofCleoiie. He is considered as 
the first that gave the appearance of 
motion to figures and to drapery. 
Bularchus, Olymp. 18. The battle of j 
the ]\Jagnesians, for which Candaules, I 
king of Lydia, gave as many pounds 
of gold as the picture weighed. He 
is the first known artist who used va- 
rious colours. 

Pan enus, of Athens, brother to Phidias. 
Olymp. 83 — 93. The battle of Ma- 
rathon, in the Pcecile at Athens. Her- 
cules and Atlas; Hellas and Salamis; 
Ajax and Cassandra ; Hippodamia, 
with her mother; Hercules and the 
NemiBan lion; Prometheus and Her- 
• cules; the dying Penlhesilea— -all in 


the temple of Jupiter Olympius. This 
artist w'as the first that gave to his fi- 
gures the characteristic truth of na- 
ture. By him painting was first raised 
to the elevation of an art, and that at 
a time when sculpture had attained its 
highest perfection. 

Timagoras, of Chalcis. Olymp, S3 — 
93. Two pictures, at Corinth and 
Delphi, which obtained the prize in 
preference to those of Panmnus. 

Phrylus, of Athens. Olymp. 83 — 93. 

Pytheas, of Achaia. Olymp. 83—93. 
Several pieces on fresh plaster; for 
which reason he is commonly consi- 
dered as the inventor of fresco-paint- 
ing. 

AcLAoriioN, of Thasos. Olymp. 83 — 
93. Two pictures, represenliiig x\lci- 
biadcs in the character of a hero. Fi- 
gures of animals, especially horses. 

Aiustophon. Olymp. 83 — 93. Arcacus 
wounded by a boar. A large picture 
with many figures, as Priam, Helen, 
Credulity, Ulysses, Deiphobus, and 
Doion. 

PoLYGNOTUs, of Tliasos. Olymp. BS- 
PS. The Lesche, at Delphi. Part of 
tlic Pcrcile at Alliens. The marriage 
of the daughters of Leucippus, in the 
temple of the Dioscuri. Orestes and 
Pylades killing the sons of Nauplius. 
The sacrifice of Polyxena near the 
Propylica, at Athens. Ulysses putting 
the Suitors to death, at Platica. This 
artist was tlie first who soared above 
the coimnoii truth of nature in the pic- 
torial art, and sought ideal beauty. 
He gave more freedom of movement 
and expression to his figures, and u.scd 
more brilliant colours for the dresses 
and dra()cries. 

Mycon the elder, of Athens. Olymp. 
83 — 93. The battle of the Amazons, 
in the Poccile : many other pictures in 
the temple of Theseus, in Aihetis. 

Mycon the younger, of Athens. Olyrop. 
83—93. Father of Tiniaretc. 

Timarete, of Athens. X)lymp. 83 — 93. 
This female artist executed a Diana, 
ill the temple of Ephesus. 
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Dionysius, of Colophon. Olymp. 83 — 
Many miniature copies of paint- 
ings by Polygnotns. 

Neseas, ot Thasos, Olymp. 83 — 93. 

Euenor, ot‘ Ephesus. Olymp. 85 — 95. 
The father and instructor of Parrhasius. 

Apollodorus, of Athens. Olymp. 85 
— 95. A priest praying; an Ajax — 
both Pergatnus. lie opened the 
way to a proper distribution of light 
and shade. 

Pauson, of Athens. Ahorse. He chiefly 
devoted himself to the representation 
of mean subjects. 

Antorioes, of Athens. Olymp. 90 — 

100 . 

Nicostratus. Olymp. 90 — 100. 

Parrhasius, of Ephesus. Olymp. 90 
— 100. The Athenian people, at 
Athens. An Archigallus. Two wrest- 
lers. 'rhe Dioscuri, Telephus. Achil- 
les. Agamemnon. The Indian Her- 
cules. x\jax. Theseus, at Rome. His 
rjscellencies consist in a strict regard 
to proportion, delicacy in the fea- 
tures, animated expression, and finish- 
ed execution. 

Z E ux I s, of Heraclea. 01 y mp. 90 — 1 00. 
Penelope. Helen, at Croton. Jupi- 
ter on a throne. The infant Hercules 
strangling the serpents. Alcmene, at 
Agrigentum. His works are distin- 
guished by an anxious study of the 
ideal, correct delineation, and a close 
adhertmee to nature in the colouring. 

Timanthes, of Sicyon. Olymp. 90 — 
100. The sacrifice of Iphigenia. Ajax. 
Palamedes. A sleeping Pol ypiicinus 
surrounded by Satyrs, who measure 
the lengih of his thumb with their 
thyrsi. His merit consisted in extra- 
ordinary ingenuity of invention and 
composition. His Ajax, at Samos, 
won the prize from that of Parrhasius. 
Androcides. Olymp. 90 — 100 . 

Eupompus, of Sicyon. Olymp. 90 — 
100. A victorious Pancratiast. His 
works were marked by a studious ad- 
herence to nature. 

Pamphilus, of Amphipolis. Olymp. 95 
11—105. The HcracI ides praying. The 


battle of Piilius. Ulysses on the rail. 
A family picture. He displayed great 
erudition in the treatment of his sub- 
jects. 

Theon, of Samos. Olymp. 95 — 105. 
Orestes killing his mother. A young 
warrior hastily arming. He excelled 
in expressing powerful emotions with 
peculiar energy. 

Euxeridas. Olymp. 95 — 105. The 
master of Aristides. 

Aristides, of Thebes. Olymp. 95 — 105. 
A city taken by storm. A battle with 
the Persians. A man praying. A race 
of quadriga:. Biblis and Caunus. 
Hunters with game. He was the first 
who produced a just expression of the 
calm emotions of the mind, 

Echion. Olymp. 100 — 110. Semiramis. 
An old woman attending a bride with 
a torch. Tragedy and Comedy. This 
artist first brought colouring to per- 
fection. 

Apeli.es. Olymp. 100 — 114. Venus 
Anndyomene after Campaspc, at Cos, 
and afterwards at Rome. Slander, at 
Ephesus. Alexander the Great hurl- 
ing the lightning. Clitus on horse- 
back. (w>rgosthenes, a tragic poet, at 
Rome* ('asior and Pollux, War. 
Victory and Alexander the Great. 
Archelaus with his wife. Neoptole- 
nius on lifirscback. Diana, surrounded 
by virgins ofiering sacrifice. Apelles 
united all the essential qualifications 
and talents that constitute an accoin- 
])lished artist — the most decided study 
of the ideal; ingenious, poetic, and 
tasteful composition; animated and 
appropriate expression ; extraordinary 
correctness in the drawing; and equal 
beauty and truth of colouring. 

pROTOGENEs, of Rhodes. Olymp. 100 
— i 1 4. Jalysus, at Rhodes, afterwards 
in the temple of Peace at Rome. Nau- 
sicaa. A Satyr. The Anapauomehos. 
Antigonus. Alexander the Great. His 
mother. Pan. A prize-fighter. Phi- 
liscus, a tragic poet. He approached, 
in most particulars, very near to the 
excellence of Apelles, 
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Pausias, of Slcyort, Olymp. 100— 

1 1 4. Glycera wreathing garlands/ ai 
Rome; The infant Hercules. Cupid. 
Drunkenness. He restored the pic- 
tures painted on walls at Thespia by 
Polygnotus, and brought encaustic 
painting to perfection. 

RuphranoRi of Corinth. Olymp. 110 
— 120, The baitle of Mantinea, in 
the Ceramicus, at Athens. Democracy 
and the people, in a |>oriicus at Athens. 
Apollo. Theseus. Ulysses, at Ephe- 
sus. A general sheathing his sv\ord. 
He was remarkable fur great <lignityof 
expression and admirable delineation. 

Cythias, of Cynrlios. Olymp. 105 — 
11.5. The Argonauts, a famous pic- 
ture, for which the Roman orator 
Hortensius gave 400,000 sesterces, 
and which he placed in his villa at 
Tiisculum. This artist is said to have 
been the first wlio introduced the u.se 
of burned oclire in painting. 

Antidotos, of Athens. Olymp. 105 — 

115. A wrestler. A prize-fighter, 
with a shield. A flute-player, at 
Athens. He excelled in force and 
brilliancy of colouring. 

Nicias, of Athens. Olymp. 105 — 115. 
Ulyssesexorcising the .shades in Hades, 
for w'hich Attalus ofTered 00 talents. 
Bacchus, llyacinthus, at Rome. Dia- 
na. CaU'pso. Andromeda. Alex- 
ander the Great. He particularly ex- 
celled in encaustic painting. 

Glaucion, of Corinth. Olymp. 105 — 
115. 

Omphalion. Olymp. 105 — 115. 

Asclepiooqrus, of Athens. Olymp. 
103 — 115. The twelve great gods. 
He was remarkable for great firmness 
in the attttude.s of his figures, and ex- 
traordinary facility of execution. 

Nicanor, of Paros. Olymp. 105 — 1 15. 
Very famous a.s an enamel-painter. 

Amphlon, of Athens. Olymp. 105 — 
115. He executed large historical 
works, and excelled even Apelles him- 
self in composition. 

Socrates.. Olymp. 110 — 1-20. .^ca- 
lapius, with his daughters Hygiaea, 
L No. IF. 


.Sgle, Panace, and Jaso. A very ex- 
cellent artist. 

Melanthus, of Sicyom Olymp. 110 
—120. A Victory on a quadriga. 
Of superior excellence in many parts 
of the art. 

Nicomachus, of Athens. Olymp. 110 
120. Rape of Proserpine, in the 
Capitol, at Rome. Apollo and Diana. 
Bacchantes and Satyrs. Scylla, in 
the temple of Peace, at Rome. A 
Victory. The Tyndarides. He was 
distinguished by extraordinary facility 
of pencil, and, like Apelles, employed 
only four colours. 

Nicophanes, of Athens. Olymp. 110 
— 120. Many Hetserm (courtesans) 
of Athens. His colouring was highly 
beautiful, and he was very happy in 
the expression of strong allections. 

Perseus, of Athens. Olymp. 110 — 120. 
A disciple of Apelle.s and a very skilful 
artist. 

iEriON. Olymp. 110 — 120. Tiic nup- 
tials of Alexander and Roxana, exhi- 
bited at the Olympic guims. A very 
meritorious artist. 

Aristolaus, of Athens. Olymp. 1 10— 
120. Eparninondas. Pericles, Me- 
dea. Theseus. I'he Athenian people. 

PiiiLoxENOs. Olymp. no — 120. The 
battle between Alexander the Great 
and Darius. 

Akistocles. Olymp. 110 — 120. 

Ctesilochus. Olymp. 110—120. Ju- 
piter, with a female head-dress, bring- 
ing forth Bacchus. 

Acathaucus, of Samos. Olymp. 1 10 — 
120, Many figures of animals. This 
artist seems to have been the Wouver- 
mansand Henry Roos of the ancients. 

Niceuatus, of Thebes. Olymp. 1 10— 

120 . 

Aristippus, of Thebes. Olymp. 110 — 
120. A Satyr with a goblet in his 
band» 

Nearchus, of Athens. Olymp. 110 — 
1 20. The father and roaster of Arisia- 
relc. 

Athbneon, of Maronea. Olymp. 110 
— 120. Phylarchus, the historian, 

D D 
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the temple of Eleusiit. Achilles at 
Scyros, discorered by Ulysses. A 
family. A man with a horse, at Athens. 
He was an excellent artist, and 
markable for grandeur of style. 

Artemon. Olymp. 110 — 120. Danae 
among the pirates. Stratonice. Her- 
cules and Dejanira. The Apotheo.^is 
of Hercules, in the portico of Octavia 
at Rome. Lauiiiedon, with Hercules 
and Neptune. He excelled in the re- 
presentation of vehement emotions. 

Pythagoras, of Samos. Olymp. 110 — 
120. Several pictures in a temple of 
Fortune, at Rome. 

Nealoes, of Athens. Olyrnp. 1 10—120. 
Sea-fight between the Persians and the 
Egyptians on the Nile. 

Hamophilus. Olymp. TIO — 120. Many 
pictures upon the walls of the temple 
of Ceres, near the Circus Maximus at 
Rome. 

Gorgasus. — Sec Damoph n.u.s. 

Antifhilus the elder.-See Damophilus. 

Eutychioes, ABigadriven by Victory. 

Habron. Olymp. no — 120. Friend- 
ship, Peace, and the Gods. 

Eiugonius. Olymp. 110^120. He 
was originally a colour- grinder, and 
afterwards one of the most eminent of 
the pupils of Nealces. 

Leontion. Olyrnp. 11 (> — 120. 

Aristarf.te. Olymp. 110 — 120. An 
Ailsculapius. 

Irene. Olymp. 1 10 — 120. Proserpine, 
at Eleusis. 

Calypso. Olymp. 110 — 120*. An old 
man with Theodorus, the enchanter. 

Alcisyhene. Olymp. HO — 120. A 


dancer. She was one of the ablest 
female artists of Greece. 

Helena. Olymp. 110 — 120, A battle- 
piece, in the temple of Peace at Home. 

Alcimachus. Olymp. 1 10— 120, I)i- 
oxyppus. 

Ctesidemus. Olyrnp, 110 — 120. The 
takingof the city of QHchalia. A very 
eminent artist. 

Callipuron, of Samos. Olymp. 110 — 
120. The combat between Ajax ami 
Hector, and an Eris, in the temple of 
Diana at Ephesus. A sea-fight. 

Eumelius. Olymp. 110 — 120. AHelen. 

Euanthes. Olymp. 110 — 120. Andro* 
meda and Prometheus. 

Timanetus. Olymp. 110 — 120. Many 
pictures in the Musaeum. 

Evdorus. Olymp. 1 10 — 130. Many 
decorations for the stage. The most 
ancient known scene-painter. 

Galato. Olymp. HO — 130, Homer 
vomiting, and a number of poets de- 
vouring what he bus cast up. 

Leontiscus. Olymp. HO — 130. The 
victorious Aratus, 

Iphion. Olymp. 110 — 130. Ephyra,. 
a daughter of Oceanus. 

Lysippus, of Ailgiiia. Olymp. HO— 
130. A celebrated enamel-painter. 

A^'drouius,. of Athens. Olymp. 1 10 — 
1 .30. A Scy lia breaking the cables of 
II the Persian fleet. 

Antiphilus the younger, of Egypt* 
Olymp. 110 — 130. A boy blowing 
afire. Females weaving carpets. Ptu- 
loiny hunting eiephunts. A FaxA in 
panther’s skin. 

(Tq be emtinuei^} 


THE DOMESTIC COMMONPLACE-BOOK; 

•Containing authentic Receipts and miscellaneous Information in every Branch qf 
Domestic Economy, and of general Utility. 

ON SMOKY CHIMNIKS, AND ME- to supply every chimney wHh as 
THODS OF CUK1N<J THEM. miicli air as is necessary for its own 
(Concluded from p. consumption, in the maimer atrea- 

The only remedy in the cases dy pointed out. 
descFibcd in the last number, is, | The smoke is often driven into a 
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room: by the improper situation of the smoke down the chmiiey in a 
a door: for as the smoke is carried stream, or wheeling about in ed- 
up the Ainnel by the continual and dies, prevent its ascent. Hence it 
successive pressure of the air that is, tliat low houses, when contigu- 
enters at the fire* place, if this air ous to high objects, are in danger 
be diverted or driven away from of being annoyed by smoke. If the 
the chimney, the smoke will be car- contiguous object be not very high, 
ried away from it into the room : the disorder may be cured by 
indeed any circumstance that turns heightening the chimney; but if 
the current of air from tlie under it be very high, it will be necessary 
part of the fire, will be an assured to place a turn-cap^ or some such 
cause of producing smoke in the contrivance,on the top of thechim- 
room. The variety of cases that ney, as will prevent the wind from 
occur under this head, are too ma- entering it, while it leaves a free 
ny to be enumerated on this occa- passage for the smoke, 
siori. The remedies are, either to The smoke will sometimes be 
place an intervening screen, or to driven down by strong winds pass- 
shift the hinges of the door. , ingover the top of funnels. This 

Sometimes an apartment is filled case is most frequent where the 
with smoke when a fire is kindled funnel is short, and the opening 
in an adjoining chimney, and no turned from the wind, 
fire in the incommoded room, al- When a violent current of air, 
though it does not smoke when it or a strong wind, passes over the 
has a fire burning at its own grate, top of a chimney, the particles 
This generally arises, first, from thereof acquire so much force, and 
the wind driving the smoke down move with so much rapidity in a 
the funnel of the adjoining chim- direction nearly horizonial, as to 
ney along with the cold air, which prevent the rising liglit air from 
cold air may be forced down by a issuing out at the top of the chim- 
gust of wind, or by other causes, ney ; and some of the current is 
This evil may be remedied by a also often driven down the chimney, 
circular partition of about three ; Where this happens, a will 
inches between the funnels at top. ' be the best remedy. 

Or it may «*irise from holes in the | Such are the leading causes which 
partition that divides the funnels: i prevent the free ascent of smoke in 
for this there is no perfect cure, H chiinnies : in some cases two or more 
hut pulling down the chimney to of these causes niiiy operate at the 
the part where the holes are, and || sametime; but from whatever qiiar- 
rebuilding it in a sound manner. ter the evil arises, it may in gene- 
Sometimes the smoke is drawn ll ral be cured, by discovering the 
down the chimney into the room cause, and applying the remedies 
by a wrong position of the house pointed out. 
with respect to external objects; ‘ — 

as when tops of chirnnies are com- Chinese method of casting 
manded by higher buildings, or by sheet-lead aM) sheet-tin. 
a bill, &c. &c. which, by interrupt- The Chinese method of casting 
ing the course of the air, cause it sheet-lead is extremelysimple.- 
fpt^keyarious directions, and drive The workman takos two largo 
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SHEET-LEAD— GREASE-SPOtS-i-ARTIFICIAL PEARLS. 


smooth slates or tiles, covered on 
one side with thick paper, which 
is pasted on the tiles perfectly 
smooth. He then puts the two 
surfaces of the slates or tiles thus 
prepared together, face to face, 
and opening them a little at the 
top only, he pours in a small quan- 
tity of melted lead, and then quick- 
ly presses the slates together with his 
knees : the melted lead thus being 
squeezed over the whole surface of 
the stone, forms a leaf or sheet of 
an uniform thickness. This pro- 
cess accounts for the chrystalline 
appearance which the Chinese tea- 
chest lead exhibits, when closely 
inspected. Tin is formed into 
leaves in a similar manner. These 
processes are chiefly carried on in 
the vicinity of Canton. To pre- 
vent the lead or tin from oxidating, 
or forming a scum on the surface, 
the Chinese workman makes use of 
a resin, called by them Dimmer; 
which answers the purpose like the 
common resin which is employed 
for the same purpose in this coun- 
try. 


TO TAKE SPOTS OF GREASE OUT 

OF BOOKS, PRINTS, WOOD, OR 

PAPER. 

After having gently warmed the 
paper that is soiled with grease, 
wax, oil, or any other fatty body, 
take out as much as possible by 
covering it with blotting-paper, 
and passing over it, repeatedly, a 
heated flat iron, such as is used for 
ironing linen. Then dip a small 
brush or camel’s-hair pencil into 
rectified oil of turpentine (not 
common oil of turpentine, which 
would leave a stain,) heated, and 
draw it gently over both sides of 
^he paper; and agaiii apply, after 


each application, blotting-paper 
and a heated flat iron. The grease 
is dissolved by the oil, and then 
soaked up in the fibres of the pa- 
per. This operation must be re- 
peated as many times as the quan- 
tity of greasy matter imbibed by 
the blotting-paper, or the thick- 
ness of the paper, may render ne- 
cessary. When the grease is en- 
tirely removed, recourse may be 
had to the following method to 
restore the paper to its former 
whiteness, when not completely 
restored by the former process ; — 
Dip another brush, or camel’s-hair 
pencil, into a mixture composed 
of equal parts of highly rectified 
spirit of wine and sulphuric ether, 
and draw it in like manner over 
the place which was stained, and 
particularly round the edges, to 
remove the border which may still 
present a stain. By employing 
these means with care and caution, 
the spot totally disappears, ai»d the 
paper resumes its original white- 
ness ; and if the process has been 
employed on a part written on 
with common ink, or printed with 
printer’s ink, it will not suffer the 
least alteration. 

METHOD OF MAKING ARTIFICIAL 
PEARLS. 

Take the blay or bleak-fish, which 
is very common in the river Thames, 
and scrape off the fine silvery scales 
from the belly. [These scales may 
be bongliL of the fishermen at the 
Lower Mall, Hammersmith.] Wash 
and rub them repeatedly in water; 
suffer the water to settle, and a 
sediment will be found of an unc- 
tuous or oily consistence. A little 
of this sediment is to be dropped 
into a hollow glass bead [these glass 
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beads may be purchased at the days, and the lime-water will sink 


glass-blowers and barometer-mak- 
ers], of a bluish tint, and shaken 
about so as to cover all the interior 
surface of tlie bead. This being 
done, the bead is to be (illed up 
with melted white wax, to give the 
pearl solidity and weight. 

AMELIORATION OF OIL FOR THE Ij 
USE OF CLOCKS, WATCHES, &C. *' 

Every one who has occasion to use 
lamps, must be sensible, that the 
colour of the light, as well as the 
quantity and kind of disagreeable 
vapour emitted from the flame, de- 
pends greatly on the quality of the 
oil. When oil is kept in an open 
vessel, it gradually becomes more 
tenacious, hy virtue of the oxigen 
which it absorbs from tlie air: for 
this reason it is less flt for use ; it 
is less combustible, and less adapted 
to pass between the fibres of the 
wick. These observations point 
out the expediency of keeping oil 
in well-closed vessels. The liquid- 
ity of whale oil, and the facility 
of its combustion, may be consi- 
derably augmented by the admix- 
ture of a minute portion of oil of 
turpentine. 

It js well known, that oil may be 
rendered purer by agitation with 
water, more particularly with the 
addition of an acid, particularly 
with sulphuric acid. Another re- 
medy is, to boil the oil gently with 
an infusion of oak bark. And again, 
another method is as follows: — To 
a gallon of oil put one quart of 
water, and two ounces of quicklime 
previously suflFered to be slaked by 
exposure to air; stir the mixture 
up several times, for the first twen- 
ty-four hours; then suffer it to 
dtand undisturbed for three or four 


below the oil, which then may be 
separated without trouble, by care- 
fully decanting it. 

The effect of these processes is^ 
that the sulphuric acid, as well as 
the tanning matter of the oak-bark, 
or the quicklime, coagulate, and 
carry off a portion of the mucilage 
of the oil, which is not adapted to 
answer the purposes to which oil 
is applied. It may easily be ima- 
gined, however, tbatoil thus treat- 
ed will retain a portion of aqueous 
or saline matter, which may render 
it unfit to be applied to the moving 
pans of instruments, for the pur- 
pose of diminishing friction. Some 
clock and watchmakers expose olive 
oil to the asmosphere in frosty wea- 
ther, and select that portion vvliicli 
they find to continue fluid after a 
considerable part is frozen. This 
proceeding is grounded upon the 
fact, that the oil may be consider- 
ed as consisting of two different 
kinds of oil, one of which congeals 
at a less temperature than the other, 
and that this congelation is the 
principal evil which befals the oil 
ill watches, clocks, and time-pieces. 
This proposition is well founded, 
because the quantity of oil which is 
readily separated by pressure from 
the substances which aflbrd it, pos- 
sesses more tenacity, and is speci- 
fically lighter, than that which is 
produced by a powerful pressure, 
or the action of heat, and which 
has suffered a chemical change. 
This, therefore, is one method of 
ameliorating oil. Another process 
is, the exposure to light. An in- 
genious mathematical instrument- 
maker has found, from experience, 
that oil of olives and oil of almonds 
are greatly improved by exposure 
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to light for at least six tnonths ; by 
this means a portion of mucilage 
4s separated; the oil acquires more 
fluidity, and is less liable to thicken, 
or fatten as it is called, when ap- 
plied to the moving parts of machi- 
nery ; and time-pieces which have 
been supplied with oil thus ameli- 
orated, have been found to go much 
onor^^teadily wlien this oil was 
used, instead of the oil commonly 
applied to such instruments. Mr. 
Kentsch, a celebrated watch and 
chronometer- maker, informs the 
writer of this article, that he finds 
animal oil preferable to oil obtain- 
ed from vegetable substances; and 
that, in the routine of his profes- 
sion, he gives the preference to the 
oil vulgarly called neat^sfoot oil, 

ECONOMICAL PROCESS OF MAKING 
PASTE, AS PRACTISED IN CHINA. 

2b the Efillor. 

Sill, ^T*he following method 

of making paste, which has lately | 
been iransniitred to the President j 
of the Uoyal Society, the Right 
Hon. Sir. Joseph Banks, Bart, by 
a scientific gentleman resident at 
Canton, deserves to be known, not 
only on account of its being a cheap 
process, but likewise, if universally 
adopted by paper-hangers, trunk- 
makers, hook-binders, grocers, and 
others in whose hnsiness much 
paste is employed, would produce 
a considerable saving of flour, 
which, in time of scarcity, might 
be of great consetpience. The 
process is as follows: — 

Take 1 lb. of quicklime, reduced j 
to a fine powder by previously 
slaking it with a little water, and in- 
corporate it intimately with 10 lbs. 
of bullock’s blood. The compound 
forms a stiff homogeneous jelly. I 


In this state the mass is kept for 
sale, and when wanted for use, it is 
tempered with a sufficient quantity 
of water, to render it fit to be ap- 
plied by the brush. The corre- 
spondent states, that the mass keeps 
perfectly well at Canton during 
the hottest weather for six days, and 
in the winter for twenty days : 
there is, therefore, reason to be- 
lieve, that in our climate it would 
keep much longer. 

F. Smith. 

Camberwell, Fsb. 80, 1816. 


IMPRESSIONS FROM LEAVES OF 
PLANTS. 

The following method of taking 
impressions from the leaves of ve- 
getables, which has of late gained 
many admirers on account of the 
beauty which the subjects present, 
will, it is presumed, not he unac- 
ceptable to the curious. The col- 
lections which have been made by 
I different individuals of vegetable 
I impressions of the different parts 
of plants, are regarded as valuable 
acquisitions, to facilitate the stu- 
dy both of botany and vegetable 
physiology ; because, not only the 
true figure of the leaf, but all the 
veins, fibres, and their minutest 
ramifications likewise, are thus re- 
pr€*sented to the eye in a more 
perfect manner than can be done 
by the pencil of the most skilful 
painter. Besides all this, the pro- 
cess is easy, and the impressions 
may readily be coloured in the 
same manner as prints. It is as 
follows : — 

Take the green leaves of trees, 
or flowers, and lay them between 
the leaves of a thick book till they 
are dry. Then mix up some lanip- 
I black with drying oil, aiid make R 
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Sftiall dabber of wool or cotton 
wrapped up in apiece of iiiitanned 
.sheep-skin (pelt), which lias been 
previously soaked in water. Put 
tbe colour upon a tile or marble 
slab, and take some on the dabber. 
Laying the dried leaf upon a plate, 
dab it very gently with the oil- 
colour, till the veins of the leaf 
are covered, taking care not to dab 
it so hard as to force the colour be- 
tween the veins and fibres. Moist- 
en a piece of paper, or rather have 
a piece lying between several 
sheets of damp or wetted paper 
for several hours, and lay this over 
the leaf which has been blackened. 
Press it gently down, and then sub- 
ject it to the action of a common 
napkin. Press or lay a heavy 
w^eight on it, and press it down 
very hard, and by this means very 
beautiful impressions of the leaf I 
may be obtained. The only diffi- 
culty, but which may soon be over- 
come by a little practice, is the 
proper application of tins printing 
ink ; for if too much is laid on tiie ! 
leaf, the impression turns out bad. ! 
Common letter-press printer’s ink j 
answers the purpose very well, 
after being tempered with a small 
portion of oil of turpentine. 

IMPROVED METHOD OF BREAKING 

UP LOGS OF WOOD AND STUMPS 

OF OLD TREES. 

To th^ Editor. 

Sir, 1 need not describe to 

you the usual method of break- 
ing up logs of wood for the purpose 
of fuel, practised by the axe and 
wedges, as is done particularly in 
dividing the roots of trees; but 
this is very laborious, and the ap- 
plication of gun-powder in the 
same way as rocks or blocks of 


stone are blasted, is hazardous, 
for the plug is often driven out. 
I have lately practised a better me- 
thod of performing this operation 
(which was shew^u to me by my 
friend Mr. Hughes, of Linwood 
Park, and who says, that the me- 
thod has been invented by an inge- 
nious mechanic in London), which 
is more safe, easy, and expedi||^|]s. 
The process is as follows 
A hole is bored with an augre, 
and a charge of powder is intror 
duced. An iron screw with a good 
thread, having a hole bored through 
its axis, is then introduced into the 
bole, and turned till it comes near 
to the powder. While the screw is 
putting in, a wire is kept in the 
hole through its axis, but it is after- 
wards drawn out, and a piece of 
twine, dipped in a solution of nitre, 

I or better in a solution of oxy- 
muriate of potash, is put into its 
place. This quick-match i.s set 
fire to, and by its slow burning af- 
fords time for the workman to re- 
I tire before it sets fire to the gun- 
I powder. By tliis means, any roots 
j or old stumps of trees may be 
easily and quickly broken up. The 
services which this operation has 
rendered me, is the reason of trans- 
mitting it to your notice. 

1 am, sir, 

C. Simpson. 

Exeter, Feb. 4, 1816. 

FURTHER . OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
UTILITY OF THE TEST FOR REA- 
DILY DISTINGUISHING IRON FROM 
STEEL. 

Sift, — Permit me to add a few 
observations on the utility of the 
test pointed out in your liepoulory 
for January, p. P2. for distinguislv- 
ing iron frouji steel. The utility of 
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the test with regard to finished ar- more advantageous, to have reject- 
tides is sufficiently obvious; but ed the material upon the first 
as its application to unfinished ones jj trial, than have proceeded to the 
has not been hinted at, you will do ' very expensive process of inanu- 
a material service to the workmen facturing the article, and then find- 
in steel and iron, by pointing out iiig it of no value* By tJiis means 
to them the benefits which they I have seen bars of steel, which 
may receive from this simple ap- were warranted by the vender as 
pIieation,wljicbmayservethemalso ji perfect, as full of veins and irre- 
as method of ascertainitig the // gularities as the coarsest wood, and 

unij^^ity of texture in iron and steel. // have been enabled to select the best 


It very frequently happens, that 
articles of considerable value, in- 
tended to be fabricated in iron or 
steel, are not known to be defec- 
tive until much expense has been 
incurred in manufacturing them. 
A piece of iron which has a vein 
of steel running through it, as is 
too often the case, will require at 
least three times the labour and 
care to turn out and fashion in tlie 
lathe, which would have been de- 
manded by a piece of greater uni- 
formity. Every workman knows, 
that steel which abounds with spots 
or veins, or specks called pins, may 
be fashioned completely, and will 
not show its defects until the final 
operation, when the attempt is made 
to finish and to polish the work. 
Other articles, such as delicatemea- 
suringor micrometer screws, blades 
of the best kinds of sheers, fine 
circular cutters, engravers’ tools, 
surgical instruments, &c. either 
bend and lose their shape in the 
hardening, from the difference of 
expansion, or resist the tool when 
wrought in the tempered state, or 
exhibit other incurable defects 
when they come to be tried, which 
the test by dilute nitric acid would 
have indicated before any expense 
bad been incurred. In these and 
in numberless other instances, it 
would have been incomparably 


and most uniform pieces for works 
of the greatest delicacy ; whereas, 
without this process, 1 have very 
often had the mortification to fail 
in the last stage of processes upon 
which much cost and labour had 
been bestowed. It is only neces- 
sary to clcati the rough article with 
a file, or with emery paper, and 
then apply the nitric acid in a very 
dilute state; the parts which con- 
tain the greatest portions of car- 
buret of iron immediately si:o\v 
themselves by their dark colour. 

Hoping that you will insert this 
information as an addition to the 
notice already given in your Repo- 
sitory, you will oblige no doubt 
many of your readers, as well as 
Thomas White. 

Rosemary'BuiitJiikgK, Ckrkciuveil. 

USE OF A SPECIES OF MOSS FOR 
STUFFING MATTRESSES. 

To (he Editor. 

Sir, — Observing some years ago, 
ill the Annates de Chimie, vol. LXV. a 
species of moss, the Hypnum crispvm 
of Linneeus, recommended by M. 
Parmentier as a substitute for wool 
or flock, I was induced to make a 
trial of it. I had a mattress stuffed 
with this moss, which now has been 
in use four years, and it is in a good 
condition. Neither the perspira- 
ble matter of the liuman body, nor 
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wrine, causes the moss to ferment, object. The moss, when dried in 
as happens to flocks ; and as it is the shade, has a pleasant aromatic 
of a good length, and may be abun- scent, which it retains for many 
dantly procured in this country, years. 

there is reason to believe it may Fredekick Whitweul. 

prove useful, where economy is an II 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES AND ANECDOTES. 


MEMOIR OF THE LIFE OF CHARLES THE TWELFTH, kFnG 

OF SWEDEN. 

‘ Nature might stand up, 

** And say to all the world. This was a man.'"— JuL. Cjss. act v, sc. 5. 


Charles XIL King of Sweden, 
9. man the most extraordinary, per- 
haps, that ever appeared in the 
world, was born on the 27th of 
June, 1682. All the great quali- 
ties of his ancestors were united in 
him ; nor had he any other fault or 
misfortune, but that he carried 
them beyond all bounds. 

Impatient to reign, he caused 
himself, upon the death of his fa- 
ther, to be declared of age at fif- 
teen; and, at his coronation, he 
snatched the crown from the Arch- 
bishop of Upsal, and put it upon 
his head himself, with an air of 
grandeur that struck the people 
with admiration. His first expedi- 
tion was against the Danes, who, 
together with Peter the Great of 
Russia, and Augustus King of Po- | 
land, had meditated his downfal ; 
and so successful was he, that in 
less than six weeks he entered Co- 
penhaigen victorious, reduced the 
pow'er of bis enemy, and restored 
to his brother-in-law, the Duke of 
Holstein, those rights of which he 
had been unjustly deprived by the 
Danes. Charles would accept no- 
thing for himself, being satisfied 
with having relieved his ally from 
• To/. /. No. ir. 


oppression, and humbled his ene- 
my : and this signal deliverance he 
effected when uo more than eigh- 
teen. 

He now proceeded to relieve the 
town of Narva, which, with Livo- 
nia, was at this time subject to the 
Swedish sceptre, and w hich Peter 
the Great had invested with an army 
j of 100,000 men. Charles was the 
! more enraged against tl>e czar, as 
ij there were still three Muscovite 
ambassadors at Stockholm, ready to 
swear to the renewal of an inviola- 
ble peace with him. He, who va- 
lued himself upon a severe probity, 
could not comprehend how a legis- 
lator like the czar could make a 
iest of what ought to he licld so 
sacred ; and wasthundcrstruck when 
he saw a proclamation from him, 
alleging, for a reason of the war, 
that the Swedes had not paid him 
sufficient honours w'hen he passed 
incogniiolo Riga, and that they had 
sold provisions too dear to bis am- 
bassadors ! 

Charles, after having forced the 
advanced posts of the Russians, ar- 
rived before Narva on the 30th of 
November, 1700, witli only 20,000 
men. As soon as the cannon of the 
E fi 
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Swedes had made a breach in the blen.an universall}’ esteemed, ef a 
entrenchments, they advanced with most amiable disposition and great 


their bayonets at the end of their 
fusees, well loaded witii ball, and 
furiously discharged them upon 
their enemies, Tlie Muscovites 
stood their lire for half an hour, 
without quitting their posts. Upon 
the first discharge of the enemy’s 
sh(^ the king received a hall in his 
lefPshoulder ; presently after 
horse was killed under him ; a se- 
cond had his head carried off by a 
cannon-ball ; and as he was nimbly 
mounting a third, “ These fellows,” 
exclaimed he, “ afford me exer- 
cise and then went on to give or- 
ders (notwithstanding his wound, | 
which his activity prevented him 
from perceiving), and to engage 
with the same presence of mind as 
before. Within three hours the 
entrenchments were carried on all 
sides; a general surrender took 
place, and Charles entered victo- 
rious at the head of his troops into 
Narva. 

Augustus King of Poland, with 
reason expected, that his enemy, 
already the conqueror of the Danes 
and Muscovites, would come next 
to vent his fury on liim. The event | 
justified his fears. Augustus was, i 
in his own right, only Elector of 
Saxony : on the death of the he- 
roic John Sobieski, however, he 
took advantage of the internal dis- 
sensions among the Poles to usurp 
their crown ; and, by his troops and 
money, he succeeded. Charles 
determined to place the son of 
Sobieski upon the throne ; but 
that prince being by a stratagem 
of Augustus carried off as he was 
pne day hunting with his brother, 
he fixed upon Stanislaus Lecsinski, 
ine of Posnania, a young no- 


talents; and him lie induced (after 
great persuasion) to accept the 
crown, or at least to hold it for 
Prince James Soliieski in case of 
his release. Count Piper, the King 
of Sweden’s prime minister, at tliis 
juncture endeavoured to jjersuade 
Ids master to take ilie crown him- 
self; hut his only answer was, “ I 
like better to give away kingdoms 
than to gain them.” The general 
discontent which hegati to shew it- 
self among the Poles towards Au- 
gustus, favoured the views of the 
King of Sweden ; and he had the 
j satisfaction of seeing, in a very 
short time, Stanislaus looked up to 
as a sovereign potentate. 

After various reverses, occasion- 
ed by the numerous detachments of 
Muscovite troops, and the wretch- 
edness of the country through wddeh 
he passed, Charles found himself 
before Puliowa, on the borders of 
the Ukraine, towards the end of 
May, 1709, witli only 18,000 Swedes, 
and as many Cossacks under Ma- 
zeppa. He perceived, from the 
beginning of the siege, that he had 
I taught his enemies (the Muscovites) 
the art of war; for Prince Menzi- 
koff, notwithstanding all his pre- 
cautions, threw fresh troops into the 
town, by which he increased the 
garrison to almost 10,000 men. The 
king continued the siege with still 
more warmth, carried the advanced 
works, gave two assaults -to the 
body of the place, and took the 
curtain. Such was the state of 
the siege when Charles, having 
rode into the river to take a nearer 
view of some of the works, received 
a shot from a carbine, which pierc- 
ed through bis boot, and shattered 
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a bone of his heel. Not the least 
alteration was observed in Iws coun- 
tenance, by which it could be sus- 
icted that he was wounded ; and 
he continued calmly to give orders, 
and remained nearly six hours on 
horseback afterwards. At last one 
of his domestics, perceiving tlie 
sole of his boot bloody, called the 
and his pain began at 
that moment to be so sharp, that 
they were forced to take him off his 
liorse and carry Inm into his tent. 
The surgeons, looking upon the 
wound, observed, that a mortifica- 
tion had already commenced, and 
were of opinion, all hut one, that 
the leg must be amputated. That 
one, named Newman, signifying 
ids persuasion, that hy making deep 
incisions he could save the leg, 

“ Fall to work boldly and immedi- 
ately,” said Charles ; cut, and 
fear nothing.” He then held the 
leg himself witli both his hands, 
and looked upon the incisions that | 
were making with all the coolness 
of one perfectly unconcerned. 

N otwi ths tan cl i n g th i s u n fort u n at c 
accident, the king was determined 
to risk a battle ; and the very next 
day ordered his troops to prepare 
themselves. It was on the 8th .luly, 
1709, that the decisive battle of 
Piiltowa w^as fought; a day fatal 
indeed to the glory of tlie Northern 
Hercules. At daybreak the Swedes 
appeared out of their trenches, with 
four pieces of cannon' for their 
whole artillery ; and these, with 
25,000 men, w'ere to cope with a 
Muscovite force of 60,000. 'I'he 
king conducted the march, carried 
in a litter at the head of bis troops ; 
and at the first onset he was victo- 
rious. The contest being renew'ed 
at nine in the morning, one of the 


first discharges of the Muscovite 
cannon carried off the two horses 
of the litter; and two others w^ere 
scarcely harnessed before a second 
volley broke the litter in pieces, 
and overturned the king. The re- 
giment nearest to him, thinking 
him killed, in a sudden panic lost 
ground, and, their powder entirely 
failing, they betook tbemsel^s to 
flight. Some grenadiers having by 
this time recovered the king, who 
was covered with blood and dread- 
fully bruised from the fall,“ Swedes, 
Swedes !” exclaimed he, in an ago- 
ny, are yon Swedes ? llemember 
Narva !” But this remonstrance 
was of no effect; the Muscovites 
pursued them in every direction ; 
and had it not been for General 
Poniatowski, who carried ihc king 
from the field, fighting his w'ay 
through more than ten regiments 
of Russians, he must inevitably 
liave been made ])risone r. 

Nothing now remained for 
Charles, and those of his troops 
w4io had escaped the l)atlle, but 
to fiy towards the I'urks ; and hav- 
ing gained the opposite sliore of 
the Bogh, they all reached Ocza- 
kow, and were \x ell received hy the 
bashaw. The Grand Signior soon 
after sent a magnificent retinue to 
Cliarles, to attend him to whatever 
part of his dominions he would like 
to encamp in ; and the king fixed 
upon a spot near Bender, to which 
he was conducted with great pomp. 

Here C'hrirles and his faithful fol- 
lowers remained for the space of 
three yearsand a half, thekingever 
indulging the hope that the Otto- 
man Porte would be induced to 
grant him a snftieient force to go 
against the czar once more. This 
it was that made him look upon the 
E e2 
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favour ihcw'n him by the Turks as such ofthe Janissaries as could prtv 
nothing, and to consider the grants duce a piece of Ins clothes, as a 
of money they proffered him as of j proof that they were instrumental; 
little value. Matters, at last, came I in securing him, 
to a very serious conclusion, forjj Meanwhile, Charles, with all the 
the Porte refusing him afresh sup- calmness in the world, appointed 
ply of 1000 purses, and at the same his 300 Swedes (all that remained 
time commanding him to quit the to him since the affair of Pultowa) 
empire immediately, on pain of to make regular fortifications, and 
being driven out, Charles, who worked at them himself. They 
could never brook what he con- soon inclosed their little town, and 
ceived an insult, returned for an- took particular care in the barri- 
swer, that if they thought proper cadingof the king’s house, or pa- 
to attack him, he would repel force lace, a building which, together 
by force. Accordingly, orders were with the habitations of all his offi- 
issued by the Grand Signior to cers, had been erected during their 
seize the person of the King of stay in Turkey. They had scarce- 
Sweden, but, if possible, to save his ly finished their work when the 
life,lest any supicions might been- clarions of the besiegers sounded, 
tertained in Europe detrinvental to the horse-tails waved in the air, 
the merciful character of theTurks^ and the cries of Alla! Allal were 
"and a reward of eight ducats was heard on all sides, 
offered to be distributed among (To he concluded in our next,) 
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A GRUMBLER of the present day, He did so, and found it a journal; 
on perusing some pages of a book of the year 1740. 
which lay on a table before him, It is one of the most flagrant 
returned it to its place, saying, faults-of the essayists to be con- 
“ I’ll read no more. O wicked stantly railing at the present times, 
and adulterous age, thank God 1 and drawing a comparison between 
am about to leave yoii, whose sins them and those which are fled, to 
every day nearer and nearer pre- the evident preference of the latter, 
eipitate you in the ruin of a Nine- Century after century has come 
veil!” — “What have you been and gone with the same dull and 
reading to provoke all this ?” said monotonous complaints of the pre- 
Ihe bookseller. — “Only,” rejoined sent; so that if we look backward 
the former, “ some worthy transac- | in regular progression, these grum- 
tions of this Gomorrah of 1815.” j biers would fain have us believe, 
— “ Indeed ! 1 would advise you to that the age, the most remote from 
look at the date of your book be- the present, has been most propi- 
fore you draw your inferences.” tiousto virtue and general improve^ 
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ixient. Like the Irishman, who 
traced his ancestors even further 
back than the creation of Adam and 
Eve, these reiterators of complaint 
would make us believe, that mental 
capacity and expansion of intellect 
were virtues of antediluvian exist- 
ence. The perverseness of human 
nature, which, discontented with 
the present, either regards the days 
of infancy or old age as periods of 
perfect enjoyment, may have some 
share in rejecting the pleasures of 
the present moment. The honest 
and fair experiment of stimulating 
a child to the exercise of virtue by 
the good examples of its ancestors, 
is a favourable pretext for abusing 
the time present, and continuing in 
such a line of error: but how are 
wf3 to excite our children to excel- 
lence, wben we inform them, that 
proficiency is not the growth of 
the nineteenth century ? We look 
backward to the years of infancy 
with delight; we dwell on the re- 
trospection of our childish days 
with pleasure, and exclaim, ‘‘ Oh ! 
those were happy hours ; our dear 
parents were then living ; our com- 
panions were then young and live- 
ly with ourselves !” We forget all 
the sorrows of childhood, the tears 
of bitterness shed in infant days. 
And as to parents and friends whom 
we now so much regret the loss of, 
did we not once think the com- 
mands of the former sometimes ar- 
bitrary, and the returns of the lat- 
ter to our sincere regard, often cold 
and selfish? Yes, all this is very 
true. But our more mature youth, 
that surely was a season of joy ; 
and when we entered our teens, what 
a world of flowery pleasures and 
enjoyments solicited us ! Alas ! 
these pleasures were gayer in anti- 


cipation than in possession. The 
precepts of self-denial were then 
forgotten ; and the thorns of disap- 
pointed pleasure, of unrequited or 
undeserved love, wounded us se- 
verely. We have forgotten the 
briars of adversity, while the re- 
collection of the blossoms of joy 
alone is impressed on our hearts ; 
yet, unmindful of every painful 
sensation, we exclaim, Ah! theu 
we were truly happy !*’ Miserable, 
however, as we are at present, we 
take courage, and exclaim, “ We 
shall be happy by and by !” Are 
we confined in our circumstances 
by the augmentation of our family, 
we exclaim, Our children in time 
will get settled. Another argosy 
will return laden with the gold of 
India; prosperity and riclies will 
crown our exertions, and we shall 
then retire to enjoyment, surround- 
ed by luxuries, and fanned by the 
zephyrs of serenity.” And in hop- 
ing to procure that sereqity, which 
death may rob us of, we give those 
moments to discontent which should 
be employed in the furtherance of 
our wishes. 

Mistaken mortals 1 shall not age 
bring sickness, and enjoyment in- 
vite repletion ? You dwell on things 
only as pleasures, because they are 
as yet out of your reach ; and you 
paint that as enjoyment which is 
ideal or unattainable. Do not thus 
tempt a beneficent Providence by 
your discontent, by your deferred 
thankfulness! The moments for 
the attainment of happiness are 
always before you. The days of 
enjoyment are now ; employ them 
tlien as such, and rest assured, that 
you will never be more free from 
troubles than at this period of your 
life. Murder these moments oJf 
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happiness with regrets for thcj 
times that are past, and slight them ! 
for those you expect at some dis- 
tant day, and your life will he what 
you have made it to be yourself — a 
life of hope deferred, which maketh 
the heart sick. A well tutored in- 
fancy makes a cheerful youth ; a 
well educated youth brings forth 
the leaves of a happy manhood ; 
the virtues of manhood procure a 
joyful and a green old age, and 
this, borne down by the sickle of 
Time, shall be laid up in the garn- 
ers of him who will reward the 
righteous man according to his 
righteousness. — 1 have been some- j 
what more serious in tliis lucubra- 
tion than 1 intended, but hope 1 
have not been prosing or gloomy ; 
and, in wishing my readers may 
enjoy a long life of comparative 
happiness, instead of only a stated 
period of enjoyment, 1 trust I have 
merited their thanks, and not their 
imprecatiijus. It would appear by 
the constant invidious comparison 
which the moralist draws with the | 
time present, that perfection was 
the gift of .some age not our own. 

1 will only now allude to the 
pleasures of recreation ; and here 
it is evident, that before our thea- 
trical performers were classically 
educated, they were better enabled 
to play classical characters than 
they are at present ; that is, if our 
theatrical critics do not, which 1 
strongly suspect they do, lie most 
abominably. Thus Betterton, the 
son of a cook, and Quin, who read 
men instead of hooks, were much 
superior to Cooke or Kemble. The 
ladies, too, of these happy past 
times, who knew only of virtue by 
jthe name, the Woffingtons, the 
Catleys, and the Bellamys, played 


Portias and Belvideras — characters 
in which the sufl’erings of virtues 
completely Roman were painted — 
in a much higher style tlian they are 
personated by the immaculate cha- 
racters of Siddons. and O^Neil. In 
the art of painting, too, before we 
had a Royal Academy instituted, 
and before the works of the old mas- 
ters were thrown open to our con- 
templation, “rt’e painted much bet- 
ter than we do now.” In the articles 
of dress we arc shamefully iiegli- 
I gent. Shall the once elegantly 
I powdered head, the buckram skins 
j of our men, compare with tlie plain 
I and simple adornments of the pre- 
sent day P and shall the costume of 
a clothed Grace, or the head of a 
Sappho, which our lovely country- 
women did exhibit before the in- 
troduction of the trumpery flounce 
and furbelow of FraiKc, vie with 
the powdered and [)Oiuatuined head 
and hoop-petticoat of ancient date ? 
‘‘ Oil, my poor (laughter !” ex- 
claims mamma, ‘‘ w! at an indecent 
iigure she cuts ! in my time hacks 
land shoulders were only for hus- 
bands to sec.” Yet if you look 
lover the chimney-piece, you will 
I see mamma i]auutiug in all the 
i nudity of a Kneller or a Lely, or 
I in the more meretricious, because 
I half- concealed, nakedness of a 
j Coates or a Ramsay. Kvery thing 
j gets dearer and dearer, and every 
thing gets worse and worse, with 
these nowadays gentry. 

Aixjestors of Queen Anne’s reign, 
how are ye slandered in the annals 
of your Addisons, your Steeles, 
your Swifts, and your De Foes! 
ye wdio would attempt to tell UvS, 
that in those immaculate times 
murder stalked abroad, and that 
every crime under the sun was then 
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perpetrated'. And, you unhappy then propagated by the higher or- 
clnldren ot* the reign of George ders of society, and protected by 
111 . liow are ye cheated with false the lower for the love of gold, which 

iiijproveiiient, the jugglery of agri- I am proud to say, would now be 
culture, and all t\\G charlatanerie refused for the protection of the 
art! whose morals are only more same crime with contempt. I read 
corrupted by the additional num- | of one Swift, a clergyman of the 
her of your religious institutions, church of England, indulging in 
and wh.ose progeny are so much expressions and actions disgraceful 
more ignorant as yc more abound to a carman. I read of daughters 
in scholastic improvement I It has and nieces murdering their fathers 
been my task in the prosecution of and uncles; and just previous to 
making collections for a local his- the dawn of bettor morals, I dropt 
tor>', to he obliged to collate the the curtain of infamy on areverend 
eighty years transactions of our divine, whose inieputous life, under 
ancestors, as detailed in the vo- the semblance of religion, was clos- 
lumes of a series of the (jcnIlemajCs ed by the hands of the executioner. 
Magazine; and in its domestic oc- If, then, we are not to arrogate 
currences 1 had the happiness of too much merit for the present age, 
seeing a gradual unfolding of vir- let us not relinquish our exertions 
tuous propensities. At tlie com- to become better than our ancestors, 
mencement of the work, I saw every under the idea that we are less wor- 
week detailed the most barbarous thy than they were : and let us, 
murders, exceeding those of a Marr spurning the sneers of those who 
or a Williamson, and accompanied pretend to tell us we are making a 
with circumstances which 1 could retrograde movement in morals and 
almost designate as dreadfully co- genius, continue to stimulate our 
inic ; and were I to relate some of offspring to virtue, and to enable 
them, my pa|)cr would deserve to them to enjoy, in the pleasing re- 
be burnt !)y the coniinon hangman, trospect of a good life, the |)rcsent 
1 saw also hooks advertised to be moment, growing in happiness as 
sold in the open day, fit only for a they grow in goodness, until they 
brothel ; instances of suicide fre- arrive at the end of their jonrnies : 
quent, and bearing every stamp of and let it not he said, that all the 
atheism. In the infancy of this experience of ages, and the pre^ 
work, it is true, I did not see the cepis of tl)e wise and good, have 
crime of infidelity in tlie marriage failed of being of any avail to the 
state narrated ; but 1 read the ac- Britons of the nineteenth century, 
count of worse crimes, which were 

THE MISTAKEN FAIR. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir, — It has often, and perhaps tions, than tend to awaken ourrea- 
^ith some sliare of reason, been ar- son by the strength of their moral, 
gued as an objection to works of 1 have endeavoured, in the follow- 
imagination, that they more fre- ing tale, to make the pleasing inte- 
quently add to the violence of the rest of romance subservient to a 
passions by their lavish descrip- 1: striking application; and, having 
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clothed facts in the gaise of fiction, 
hope thatthe narrative and its de- 
ductions may receive the approba- 
tion of the readers of so elegant a 
work as the Repository, i remain, 
&c. John . 

THE MISTAKEN FAIR. 

The vernal airs which blew across 
the fevered brain of Don Caesar de 
Mora refreshed his pausing senses ; 
the painful throb of his heart seem- 
ed for awhile suspended ; and 
though his body was fatigued with 
mental anguish, yet he still conti- 
nued to pursue his way, and caught 
with avidity each passing gale, 
which for a moment revived his too 
irritable feelings. He threw the 
reins on the neck of his mule : he 
viewed, with aching sight, the ex- 
tended landscape : he pored over 
tlie blue distant hills; and, as he 
endeavoured to fix his eyes on a 
whitened speck in the distant hori- 
zon, he descried the convent of St. 
Jago de Compostelbi. He liad now 
gained the hills of Lercna ; and the 
wide plains which were spread be- 
fore bim, as he emerged from a 
grove of pines, more fully display- 
ed the evening landscape, half lit 
by the rays of a descending sun. 
The grey mists, however, hovered 
in the distance, and earth, air, and 
water became at length a slieet of 
vapour. The breeze, which had 
been of late so refreshing to Don 
Caesar de Mora, now became too 
keen for his enfeebled frame : he 
drew his cloak rouud him, and 
struck into an embowered vale, in- 
tending to retrace his steps home- 
ward ; but again a fit of absence 
seized his faculties, aii4 he paced 
along scarcely sensible of exist- 
ence* There was a stillness, a re- 
pose in the landscape, that might 


have lulled the emotions of frenzy 
itself. Don Caesar was not insen- 
sible to the power of its fascination : 
he endeavoured to rouse himself ; 
a deep sigh follow^ed the exertion : 
he was relapsing into vacuity when 
the sound of a mandoline struck on 
his ear. The sounds became louder 
as he proceeded onwards : he ap- 
proached the back of a small cas- 
sino, and, looking through a paint- 
ed lattice as he passed, saw a sig- 
nora holding an instrument, which 
she was tuning. He alighted from 
his beast, while the fair iricof^nita 
sung and accompanied the follow- 
ing 

CANZONETTA. 

When Love entwines two youthful heartn, 
He weaves a wreath of joy and glacliiess ; 

He tipR with rosy smiles his darts. 

Nor heaves a sigh of woe or sadness 

Burthen, 

I sing the willow, the waving willow, 

That sips the stream, the margin kissing; 

While maidens sleep upon their pillow, 
llui wake to find each true love missing. 

Too Kooii shall parents' keenest eyes, 

W'ith cautious prudence, spoil their woo- 
iiig ; 

Thru doulits and fears vent frequent sighs, 
And Love is blamed for their undoing. 

1 sing, &c. 

The rose's stem holds many a thorn, 

W hen pluck'd, the maiden's finger wound- 

And blandest smiles may lips adorn, 

The heart with falsest vows abounding. 

] sing, &c. 

There are moments when the 
mind y ields to the first object which 
presents itself; and Don Cjesar, as 
soon as the air was finished, found 
himself in the presence of the fair 
performer. It was long after vesper 
prayer when he presented liimself 
before the signora, who, on bis en- 
trance, uttered a shriek of surprise; 
but on beholding before her a hand- 
some cavalier, who united with the 
most engaging address au interests 
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nip; demeanour, she soon recovered ; 
her composure. “ Be not alarmed, 
sipiiora,’* said Don Cicsar, “but 
nuner listen to my apology, and 
pardon the intrusion of a man, who, ; 
presuming on the sweetness of your 
tones, w ich temptetl him to listen, i 
would olVer his thanks to you 
robbing him of some momenls of 
misery.” — “ Signor cavalier,” said 
the maiden, “ I accept your ex- 
cuses: there is an air of frankness in 
vonr manner whieli charms me, and . 
whicdi has gaiiU il you my confi- ; 
deuce. Sit, 1 beseech you; you 
seem (aligned, and I would for once 
withhold the camion of a Spanisli 
maiden by oiVering you a repose 
under this roof, hni my father, who 
is al)S(’nt, forbids I slould thus in- 
dulge my wishes, or even long en- i 
tertain you. I will, however, pro- ; 
cure for yon a guide to tlie next ! 
vt'iiia, whenever you ])lease, and 
on the morrovv you may resume ; 
your journey.” Sueli an inHiieiicc* : 
is gained over us by candour of: 
))ehaviour, tliat it is not extraordi- : 
nary ihal two persons thus circum- 
stanced should sfM)ii become inti- | 
mate. Perhaps there was a little I 
curiosity excited in the breast of 
ilie lady, which made her wish to 
lie better actpiainicd w i;h the ca- 
valier. On the part of Don (hesar 
he gave way to this mn el i’ltrodne- 
tioii, in hopes it mi;_,lit divert his 
languor: they agreed to meet on 
llie morrow', for an opportunity to | 
commusiiratc their ideas further; 
and wiili a most agreeable profusion 
o\' addioH^ he dejiarted. j 

The period at w'hieh we take up ! 
our narrative found Don Cccsar de | 
Mora under the most complete ! 
dominion of that tyrannic passion : 
jcalled love. He had become the ! 
/. No. /r. 


j slave of a pair of the blackest eyes 
I in all Spain, and it w^as in vain be 
I essayed to recover the dominion his 
! mistress bad gained over bis reason. 

! Don Cflcsar would most certaiidy 
j Itave become enervated with 
had it not been for this jiassion of 
love, which, tboiigb be affirnicd it 
made him wretched, yet in point of 
fact it served as a sornelbing on 
which be could anchor the hope of 
employment and tiumglit. 

Situated as this noble Spaniard 
I was w'itb regard to (’am ilia Ker- 
’ nandez, it is more than probable 
; he would never have been sensible 
of the full str(‘ngtli of bis passion, 
bad not the parents of* her whom 
i he loved \ iolimilv opposed his in- 
clinations; hut the obstacles thrown 
in liis w'ay ineri-ascd tin* value of i he 
opposition, ami while he ailected 
to mourn iier absence in torpidity 
, and indolence, he was ready, on 
the first opportnnitv, to gain pejs- 
session of her by all the (piixotic 
exertions of a young and sauguiuc 
admirer. At llu' time, however, 
when he hail become an inmate at 
the eassiiio, no bodily exertions of 
his could have ausw'er( d the wished- 
for purpose. It is true?, that (bi- 
milia, reposing in the couvi ut of 
Si. John of (.’oinpustella, might he 
lorn i’roin its widls, and he might 
tints possess hi r ; hut he was not 
certain that her heart would he his 
also, or that she would allow’ of 
this violence, in ortler that she might 
lie put in posse^si^JU ot what she 
valued ala di-.taiice. (Jatnilla, who 
i had ever been a dutiful daughter, 

; hiicanse her educaiiou had taught 
! her, that it recpiired little resolu- 
lioti to actjniesce in the w'ishes of 
her parents while they only re- 
quired of her common duties, had 
F F 
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no idea tliat others would at a fu- 
ture time be demanded of her of 
more difficulty to comply with. 
She had seen her favourite cavalier j| 
at a bull-fij^ht, and he was the only i 
man that her eyes had ever return- 
ed to gaze on after the first re- 
She now believed that 
there was not so handsome a man 
in the whole world ; she had llu're- 
fore made up her mind as to future 
consequences. She had admitted, 
in the most thoughtless way possi- 
ble, a guest into her bosom, that 
she would find no little trouble in 
ejecting; and she now for the first 
time found the commands of her 
parents tyrannical and unreasona- 
ble. Camilla had conimitted an 
action too imprudent to be palliat- 
ed; she had condescended to re- 
ceive a billet from Don C;esar un- 
known to her parents — she had bro- 
ken that line of conduct which a 
female never oversteps with im- 
punity — she had allowed the be- 
sieger to parley, and it is ten to 
one if the castle is not obliged ■ 
to capitulate on the terras of the j 
enemy. 

But it is not of the imprudence | 
of Camilla, or tlie enervation of 
Don Caesar, that we have now to 
speak. It may, however, be neces- 
sary to say, that, during this pause 
so awful to Don Caesar, he aban- 
doned himself to that despair, which 


could not have been more violent 
bad his mistress altogether rejected 
him. He had now no way of pass- 
i ing his time, but by indulging in 
I complaints, throwing himself by 
the side of some purling stream, 
playing his hymn to the Virgin, 
to crown his wishes with success, 
or pouring the story of his roman- 
tic passion into the ear of the first 
love-sick swain who w'ould bear 
j with his rhapsodies. 

Don Ca'sar had worked himself 
up into such an agreeable nervous 
irritation, that he was indeed almost 
ill. A young cavalier, interesting 
from lassitude, handsome in fea- 
tures, and with the smartest air 
possible, was rather a dangerous 
inmate at the cassino ; and yet he 
neither at this moment thought so, 
nor did his little warbler give a 
thought as to the consequence of 
this connection. She began, how- 
ever, to feel his absences longer 
than he intended them, and hailed 
with joy the sight of his mule in 
the distant landscape, hearing his 
master with the most melancholy 
air possible. Don Ca?sar arrived 
at the door of the cassino : words 
I are few which would prevent the 
I gratification of curiosity strongly 
excited, and Don Caesar de Mora 
began his explanation in the fol- 
lowing terms. 

(To be concluded in our next,) 


A NEW WAY TO GET MAIIIIIED. 

A FEW years ago, when there | accost two young ladies who were 
WRS no Bazaar to encourage and i tripping along with a footman be- 
supporl female industry, as a gen- I hind them. Ho was not near enough 
lleman was crossing the Park one to hear wiiat they said, but the ti- 
nioruing, he perceived a very young I mid and supplicating air of the 
girl, who had a small basket in her j girl, her extreme youth, and some 
jiand filled with ariifieial fiowers, I share of beauty, interested him, 
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and after having observed them for 
some lime in silence, he drew near- 
er, unperceived by the parly. 

“And your grandfather is quite 
helpless, you say?’* cried one of 
the young ladies, in a compassion- 
ate accent. — “Quite, nnuiam, and | 
nearly blind.” — “ Poor man !” re- 
joined the lady; “your industry, 
child, is a slender dependence for 
him: but here,” her some 

moneys, “take this, and if I nrul 
you are a good girl, we will be of 
further service to you.” 

The girl made a rustic courtesy^ 
and tripped away with the lightness j 
and agility of a fawn. “And the j 
genlieinan followed lurf' cries one i 
of our fair readers. No, he did | 
not, madam. Slie vvas unquestion* | 
ahly a pretty girl, and our hero, | 
whom we shall call Dorville, com- j 
passionated her apparent distress; 
but he was convinced she was in 
good hands, and there w'as some- 
thing in the voice and side-face of 
x.\\eincogmta who had addressed her, 
which interested iiim very |)Ower- 
fully. “ My dear Julia,” said she 
to her companion, when tlie girl 
left them,” wx must inquire into 
the truth of this poor child’s story.” 

And for what purpose r” asked 
Julia, w'ho now opened her lips for 
the first time, — “Because, cousin, 
if her distress is so urgent as she i 
represents it, w'e must endeavour ! 
to do something for her.” — “Real- I 
ly', Caroline,” returned Jniia, “you 
are an absolute female Cinixoite: 
but 1 must heg you will leave me 
out of this benevolent plan ; for 
tiuring the month you have been 
in town, you have picked my pocket 
BO completely’, that I sbail have 
Scarcely any of my last quarter’s 
allowance left, when I have bought 


my dress for the hall : end it must 
he a plain robe after all, for I have 
not money enough to purchase any^ 
thing else.” 

“If 1 was half as pretty’ as you,” 
said Caroline, good-humouredly, 
j “ I should be satisfied w'ith a plain 
robe alway’s, since yon do not want 
ornaments to set y ou oiV. However, 
I shall say no more in favour of my 
prottgee till I have ascertained that 
she is really an oliject worthy of 
y’our charity.” — “ I don’t doubt the 
truth of the girl’s story,” cried Ju- 
lia, in a peevish tone, “hut it is 
impossible to give to every body ; 
and l>esidcs, I must have a tlrc'ss for 
the bail.” — “ Very well, i will sell 
you one.” — “ You !” — “ Yes, I. 
You recollect the gown I have em- 
broidered as a present for my friend 
Miss Harley on her marriage.” — 
“What, that hcautiiul dress?”- — 
“Yes, her nuptials are deferred for 
some months, so tiiat 1 sliall have 
time to work another; and as I think 
1 owe yon some rctom pence for the 
contributions I liave levied on you 
si lire I have been in town, you 
shall have it, and 1 know you will 
do something for my little p/o/egee, 
if she proves a good girl.” 

“Dear Caroline, you are the 
oddesLofcreaturcs! How many iiints 
has Lady Richland given you of 
her desire to possess some of your 
I beaiuilnl work, iiutyou never paid 
I any aiieniion to them!” — “Be- 
cause,” cried Caroline, laugiiing, 
“ I was very well aware that 1 could 
I never pick her ladyship’s pocket for 
'any eharitahle purpose.” — “ Per- 
■ h.aps not,” said Julia, “hut licr 
jjatronage w'ould have been very 
useful to you, and you know how 
I fond she is of presenting young 
people whom she affects to consi* 
i r 2 
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(ler as her protegees with elegiini | 
and expensive ornaments.” — “ My 
dear Julia, that is the very reason 
I was deaf to her hints; 1 have no 
desire to be ranked among the 
number of her ladyship’s protegees, 
and I am too indifferent about fi- i 
nery to accept of obligations from I 
one who is almost a stranger to j 
me.' 

At this moment Caroline per- 
ceived Dorville, and she became 
silent. Not a syllable of what she 
had said, however, was lost upon 
him. “Wliat a noble spirit has 
this girl !” thought he; “how dif- 
ferent from the giddy triflers with 
whom I have hitherto associated !” 
He quickened his pace, and as 
he passed the ladies, he turned to 
get a full view of them. Caroline, 
however, was by no means hand- | 
some; her figure indeed, though 
petite^ was well formed and grace- 
ful, but her features were far from 
regular: yet Dorville ihoughttbere 
was something very captivating in 
the mingled expression of sense, 
vivacity, atul good-nature which 
her countenance displayed ; and be- 
coming on a sudden skilled In pliy- 
siognoiii}’, a second look assured 
him, that she would make a good 
wife, and he now began to think 
his resolutions against matrimony 
had been too hasty. 

I’he companion of Caroline was 
a very fine figure, hut the thick veil 
which she wore entirely concealed 
her face. He kept them in view till 
they entered a carriage which wait- 
ed for them, but from the speed 
with wliich the coachman drove, he 
soon lost sight of them. He walk- , 
ed home vexed at his ill luck, and ! 
determined to spare no pains to 
discover his incognita^ He fre- 


j quented for a month the Park, the 
theatres, every place, in short, 
where he thought there was a chance 
of seeing her, hut wiiliont success; 
and he discontinued his pursuit 
with a good deal of chagrin. Ohe 
morning, while, his thoughts were 
employed upon this provoking sub- 
ject, an old acquaintance, who was 
recently returned to England, came 
to pay him a visit. “Well, George,” 
cried he, after some conversation 
on indifferent subjects, “ have you 
yet seen the brilliant and beautiful 
Miss Beverly, who has turned the 
heads of half the town, and is al- 
lowed to be the finest woman in 
England ?” — “Not I,” returned the 
other in a splenetic tone, “ I have 
no curiosity about her.” — “ What,” 
said Mr. Meredith, laughing, “have 
I you lost your relish far beauty, or 
been jilted, and so put out of hu- 
mour tempore with the sex 
“On the contrary,” replied Dor- 
ville, “I never was in better hu- 
mour with the sex ; but, unfortu- 
nately, the only individual of it 
who possesses the power to interest 
me, is, 1 am afraid, completely out 
of my reach.” — “Well, since that 
is the case, I will introduce you to- 
morrow to Miss Beverly, and my 
life for it her bright eyes will drive 
this fair tyrant of yours from her 
strong hold in your affections in 
less than a week.” 

Curious to see this beautiful Miss 
Beverly, Dorville accordingly ac- 
companied his friend next day ta 
the general’s, and was presented 
I' to a lady whom he would have ac- 
knowledged to he superlatively 
beautiful, had not a glance at a fe- 
‘ male who stood by her side con- 
vinced him, that he had at last dis- 
covered his incognita. 
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He was right, the amiable Caro- 
line was indeed the cousin of Miss 
Beverly, whose voice soon con- 
vinced Dorville, that she w'as the 
Julia of whose conversation in the 
Park he did not retain the most fa- 
vourable recollection. 

Need we say that the brilliant 
eyes of Julia did not seduce our 
hero from his allegiance to her more 
interesting though less lovely cou- 
sin, whose /)ro/%ce, the flower-girl, 
he took the earliest opportunity to 
inquire about? Caroline assured 
him, that the poor girl had not ex- 
aggerated her distress; and he found 
that although Caroline had done 
all she could, the poor family were 
still far from being comfortably ! 
provided for; and he immediately I 
and liberally relieved their wants, j 
and then devisc<l a plan for their fu- j 
tore comfort. What could be more i 
natural than that he should submit I 
his plan to Caroline, their first be- 
nefactress ? 'and is it to he wonder- 
ed at, that her warm approval of, ; 
and participation in, his henevo- | 
lent schemes, should insensibly lead i 
them to see each other so often, 
that they soon found it impossible 
to part without regret ? 

‘‘My dear Caroline,” cried he | 
one morning while they were con- : 
versing, “ do you know that at this ! 
moment 1 think you are as beauti- 
ful as an angel?” 


“Do you know,” said Caroline, 
laughing, ‘‘ that at tins moment I 
think you flatter most abominably ?V 
“ Not at all ; if I think you beau- 
tiful, it is because I see in your 
countenance all those benevolent 
and social virtues which will render 
you at once the pride and delight 
of your future husband. I am not 
yet worthy of you, Caroline, but I 
dare venture to say, that, blessed 
with your hand, I might become 
so: under your gentle influence 
every good [)ropensity of my nature 
would be encouraged, and every 
evil one restrained ; and in making 
your pursuits and pleasures mine, 
1 should render my fortune a bless- 
I ing to all around me.” 
j The happy Dorville took the soft 
; confusion aitd blushing silence of 
: his (hirolinc for a tacit approval, 

! and some weeks afterwards the nup- 
j tial knot was lied ; r)or has either 

i yet repenteil their clioice. 'J'he ta- 
I lents of Caroline are incessantly 
j exerted to render her husband’s 
1 home delightful, and her nflectign 
1 for him is kept alive by the tender 

ii and attentive polilcMicss with which 
I he treats her, and the liberal spirit 
I with which lie enters into and se- 
conds the benevolent plans which 
form the chief business and the 
great pleasure of her life. 


AN EMIGRANT’S VISIT TO FRANCE IN 1815. 

IN A SERIES OF LETTERS^ 

LETTER IV. 

Paris, Feb. 27. penitence be accepted ! I have no 
Dear Howard, doubt it was lively and sincere. 

You have seen the death of { Notwithstanding the indelible stain 
the regicide La Primaudiere an- which his vote for the death of the 
nounced in your papers. May his ■' martyred Louis must ever leave 
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upon his memory^ La Primaudiere 
iivas not naturally cruel ; he had 
from his boyish days been noted 
for a gloomy and reflecting tem- 
per : the perusal of history was bis 
favourite amusement; and, in the 
outset of his career, he was, I be- 
lieve, led away by the hope of be- 
holding in France a government 
purely republican, erected upon 
the ruins of the monarchy. When 
time had discovered to him the 
fallacy of this hope, and the inuti- 
lity of the dreadful sacriflce which 
he had made, grief and repentance 
seized upon him ; the share which 
he had in the death of his sove- 
reign was a constant canker in his 
heart; and though the excessive 
pride of his temper prevented him 
from openly acknowledging his 
anguish, he was a prey to remorse 
for several years before his death. 

While he was a member of the 
Convention, he was sent to the 

town of , with a commission 

to inquire into the conduct of 
twelve families, who were pointed 
out to the Convention as acting 
iniinically to the government. They 
were rich ; and this circumstance 
certainly did not lessen the desire 
of their accusers to And them guil- j 
ty. On the arrival of La Primau- | 
diere, he took up his abode at the 
house of one of the suspected per- 
sons ; and he had soon reasons to 
iielieve, that they were much at- 
tached to the old government, but 
they possessed no actual means of 
doing harm to the new; nor could j 
he discover that they had entered 
into any plot against it. The fer- 
vour of his patriotism had by this 
time subsided; and finding that 
they were innocent in poiiu of fact, 
he took no steps against them. 


Some time passed, and the Conven- 
tion, finding nothing done in the 
business, dispatched another citi- 
zen, with directions to inquire into 
the conduct of La Primaudiere: 
if reprehensible, he was to be sent 
back to Paris under a guard; if 
otherwise, tlie citizen was directed 
to remain in his place, and to send 
him on a similar mission to a town 
at some distance. As La Primau- 
diere's conduct was clear of all 
suspicion, his colleague, soon after 
his arrival, announced to him the 
orders he had received, and desired 
him lo prepare for his departure. 
La Primaudiere, though he trem- 
bled for the fate of the suspected 
persons, put on a satisfied air, and 
j said to his colleague, We must 
; be careful to discriminate in this 
: aflair betw een prejudice and truth ; 

; these peoj)le are good citizens, de- 
voted to the republic ; and 1 am 
convinced tliey have been falsely 
accused. You 'vill, however, have 
a n o p p o r 1 1 1 n i ty o r j u d g i n g f o r o nr - 
iself; you cannot be hetlm' loilgcd 
* than here ; ami 1 have no doubt, on 
. my return to Paris, of finding you 
well satisfied with their behaviour.” 

^ The next thing to be done was lo 
j put the family upon their guard : 

I the oldest daughter, though very 
young, appeared to possess much 
prudence and strength of mind, 
and to her he revealed the secret. 
‘‘ Every thing,” said he, “ will de- 
pend upon your prudent manage- 
ment; let your father feign illness; 
this will give him a pretence to 
keep his chamber : my principal 
fear arises from him, since I knovr 
that he is very unguarded, and one 
rash word would assuredly cost him 
his life. Your brothers and your- 
self must treat my colleague with 
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cordiality and frankness ; seem 
neither solicitous to discuss nor to 
avoid political topics ; but in the 
little you may be obliged to say, 
take care to speak with due respect 
of the republic. I need not cau- 
tion you to keep this warning se- 
cret, since your lives, as well as 
mine, would be forfeited, were it 
known I had confided to you the 
object of my mission.” 

Poor Julie, trembling and in 
tears, promised lo obey his direc- 
tions ; and the next morning he I 
took his leave of the family. His | 
colleague was so well satisfied with I 
what he saw, that, on his return to | 
Paris, he informed the Convention, 
that La Primaudiere deserved their 
thanks for sparing the blood of 
good citizens. A friend of mine 
dined with La Primaudiere at the 
house of this very family sometime 
ago, and hearing the young people 
call him father, repeated the word 
with surprise. “ Oh !” cried Julie, 

we have two f uhers, one who 
gave, and the other who preserved, 
our lives.” La Primaudiere would j 
have waved the subject, but Julie j 
said she must for once he a disobe- 
dient daughter ; and she related the 
anecdote 1 have given you. 

Our political horizon brightens, 
and will soon, 1 hope, be quite 
clear. Saiulford, however, cannot j 
forgive Frenchmen for not insist- 
ing, when they had the power to 
do so, upon a constitution modelled 
exactly after that of England. ‘‘ It 
is the best constitution in the world, 

I grant you, for Englishmen,” said 
the Marquis F. the other day, when 
be made the ohservation. — “ And 
why for Englishmen ?” asked Sand- 
fqrd, rather surlily,—** Because,” 


returned the marquis, ** they are % 
people who know how to use, with« 
out abusing, liberty. The lowest 
among your mechanics will sit 
down over his bread, cheese, and 
porter, to appoint a new ministry, 
remodel the taxes, and reform the 
various abuses which have, as he 
says, crept into the constitution ; 
and, after he has expressed his de- 
cided opinion that the nation is 
upon the brink of ruin, and can 
only be saved by an entire change 
of men and measures, he goes very 
quietly about his usual business. But 
grant Frenchmen a similar licence, 
and we should have plots and in- 
surrections every day ; their natu- 
rally restless spirit and love of 
change require restraints unne- 
cessary to your more temperate 
and better-judging countrymen.” 
— ** You are right, marquis ; you 
j are ci:rtainly right,” cried Sand- 
; ford ; “ you place the matter in a 
very clear point of view ; I wonder 
. it never struck me before.” He 
; observed to me the next day, that 
J F. was really a devilish clever feU 
I low : ** But did 1 not hear him say 
; something,” cried he,** of his rela- 
tions, the Mowdjrays ?” — ** Yes,” 

' answered I, inalicioiisly, for I sur- 
I mised what he was going to say, 
j ** he is nearly allied to that ancient 
; and resj)cctable famil 3 \” — “ Oh !” 
cried Sandford, “ that accounts for 
the serious and reflecting turu 
which I perceive in him. I thought 
I he liad u little English blood in his 
I veins; an intermarriage, I suppose, 
mother or grandmother, hey 
j ** There has been an intermarriage 
to be sure,” replied I, gravely, 
** but I believe it has not yet had 
time to benefit the blood of poor 
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F. : his sister gave her hand a short 
time ago to a Mowbray.” A pshaw, 
in Sandford’s most fretful tone, was 
his only answer. 

As 1 have little to interest me 
here, 1 mean shortly to pay a visit 
to Clairon, who has taken posses- 
sion of his old living ; but you will 
probably receive one more letter 


from me before I quit Paris. I 
know that you always remember me 
affectionately to my old friends ; 
and believe me, dear Howard, that 
my return to my own country has 
taught me to value more than ever 
the social comforts I have enjoyed 
in yours. 

De Grammont. 


THE MISERIES OF TEN THOUSAND A YEAR. 


Mr. Editor, 

An event happened a few 
weeks ago, which I fancied would 
render me the happiest man in the 
world, hut, on the contrary, I have 
been completely miserable almost 
ever since. The event I mean, sir, 
is a legacy of ten thousand a year, 
which devolved to me by the will 
of a ver}* distant relation, a person 
whom I had in fact scarcely ever 
heard of. As my income was only- 
two hundred per annum, for which, 
by the bye, I was obliged to attend 
daily in a public office, you may 
suppose my joy on the occasion 
was excessive. When my fir.st 
transports had a little sudsided, 1 
flew to my friend Dick Spinbrain, 
in order to surprise him and Ins 
wife with the news. I found him 
just sitting down to dinner witli his 
family: as I am a great favourite with 
the children, they shouted with joy 
on seeing me ; and Dick, in his 
usual good-natured way, desired 
me to take a chair and do as they 
did. Mrs. Spinbrain told her eld- 
est boy to place a seat for me by 
her side, and assured me 1 sliould 
find her stewed eels excellent. As 
I had not dined, 1 'complied with 
her invitation, and sat down with 
the intention of keeping my good 
fortune secret till after dinner. 1 


was so full of it, however, th^t I 
could not refrain from communicat- 
ing it to them before I had eaten 
tw© mouthfuls. Mercy upon me ! 
what an unpleasant revolution did 
my news produce ! As they saw I 
had no appetite, the dinner was 
hurried over, with many apologies 
for its homeliness, although it was 
as good as I had ever partaken 
of at their table : the two youngest 
boys, whom 1 am particularly fond 
of, were turned out of the room, 
lest their noise sljould give Mr. 
Homely (I was no longer friend 
Jack with poor S[)inl)rain) the head- 
ache; and Mrs. Spinbrain, instead 
of remaining as usual with her hus- 
band and me after dinner, quitted 
the room with much ceremony. As 
soon as she was gone, Dick began 
avery grave and edifying harangue 
on the true use of riches, and the 
happiness he felt at their falling 
into such good hands as mine. 
During the early part of the dis- 
sertation I had some difiiculty to 
keep myself from yawning, but as 
he very hospitably enlivened it by 
frequent application to some ex- 
cellent old port which w'as upon 
the table, we were beginning to 
get rid a little of the demon of for- 
mality, and enjoy ourselves in our 
usual way, when we received a suu)^ 
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mons to tea ; and, on adjourning to 
the drawing-room, we found the 
Widow Heartwell and Miss Frank- 
ly (the latter, by the way, was an 
old dirt of mine,} with Mrs. Spin- 
brain. I soon saw that the ladies 
had been informed of my good for- 
tune, by the ceremonious polite- 
ness with which they received me. 
I strove in vain to recover my for- 
mer easy and familiar footing with 
them : Mrs. Heartwell w'as shocked 
to death when I reminded her of 
the hearty boxes which she liad be- 
stowed upon my ears for plunder- 
ing her custards, when I was a boy 
of twelve years old ; and when I 
spoke of our evening gambols at 
Farmer FlaiPs, the uncle of Miss 
Frankly, she observed, with a blush 
and a sigh, that no doubt those re- 
collections would speedily be obli- 
terated by the gay scenes I should 
now mix in. It was in vain for me 
to protest, that no change in for- 
tune should ever make me forget 
my old friends ; I saw incredulity 
link in every countenance; and, 
after several fruitless efforts to give 
an easy and general turn to the 
conversation, I took my leave, mor- 
tified enough at finding that my 
good fortune had not a more lively 
cflect upon the feelings of friends, 
whose joy on the occasion I had j 
imagined would have been equally 
voluble and sincere. 

Early the next morning I receiv- 
ed a visit from Mr. Plausible, with 
whom, in my boyish days, I had 
been very intimate ; hut as he had 
latterly, as the plirase is, got up in 
the world, he treated me in general 
with a degree of nonchalance which 
my pride found it hard to brook. 
Now, however, he entered with an 
air of the utmost familiarity and 
To/. /. No. IV. 


good humour. — *‘Ha! Harry, my 
boy ! what, still abed } for shame, 
you lazy fellow ! come get up, and 
come home to breakfasir with me. 
Mrs. Plausible was asking me yes- 
terday what had become of you, 
for she says it is an age since you 
have been to our house.” Entre 
nous, Mr. Editor, she hardly spoke 
to me when she saw me there, and 
this recollection came across me 
so strongly at that moment, that I 
declined his invitation ; but he was 
determined, he said, not to stir till 
I promised to take a bit of mutton 
with him en famille that very day. 
As I had no idea that he was ac- 
quainted with my change of for- 
tune, I was much pleased with an 
attention, which, as I thought, pro- 
ceeded from regret for liis past 
neglect of me. Accordingly I 
made my appearance very punc- 
tually at six o’clock in my friend’s 
drawing-room; but I had nearly 
made a sudden exit when 1 saw 
that the family party consisted of 
about twx'uty persons, all of whom 
had evidently paid due attention 
to their toilets ; the ladies, in par- 
ticular, were quite \n grand costumef 
in order, as 1 afterwards found, to 
I do honour to my worship. I felt 
I truly ashamed of my boots and 
i round hat, but the excuses which I 
began to make to Mrs. Plausible, 
were declared to he totally unne- 
cessary among friends. At these 
words 1 looked round the brilliant 
circle, but 1 could not see any 
body present, my host and family 
excepted, with whom I had more 
than a hat acquaintance, and not 
above four or five even of these. 
When dinner was announced, Plau- 
sible whispered me to hand the 
Hon. Miss Afterday to the dining- 
G G 
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room ; and when I was going to 
take my usual place at a corner of 
the table near the bottom, Mrs. 
Plausible insisted upon my placing 
myself at her left hand. Not a 
word had been said about my sud- 
den acquisition of fortune, but from 
all these manoeuvres 1 was pretty 
certain that my friends were no 
strangers to it* If, however, I had 
entertained any doubts upon the 
subject, the pains which Mrs. Plau- 
sible look to direct my attention to 
her niece. Miss Priscilla Plausible, 
would have dispelled them. I had 
often seen the young lady before, 
but never was favoured with any 
greater share of her attention than 
a cold monosyllable, or a haughty 
bend of the head, in return for my 
low bow and civil inquiry after her 
health. Now, however, things were 
altered : the aunt took every oppor- 
tunity that she decently could, dur- 
ing the time the ladies were at ta- 
ble, to expatiate on the good qua- 
lities of her niece, in a whispering 
conversation with the lady who sat 
on her right hand ; and no sooner 
did I enter the drawing-room after 
dinner, than the fair Priscilla pre- 
pared to rivet the fetters with which 
she fancied her bright eyes had al- 
ready loaded me, by warbling some 
Italian airs in a style extremely af- 
fected and theatrical. The com- 
pany appeared to be in raptures ; 
every body exclaimed, “ What 
taste ! what brilliancy of execu- 
tion and I was as loud in my ex- 
clamations as any of the rest. I 
should have been more insensible 
indeed than tho stocks and stones 
who did homage to the musical ta- 
lents of Orpheus, if I had not ; for 
the young lady’s fine eyes pointed 
thn words of the amatory air, wliicb 


she sung in a style that would have 
been very flattering to me, if 1 had 
not been convinced that the song, 
and the tender glances which ac- 
companied it, were addressed en- 
tirely to my ten thousand a year. 
1 took my leave at an early hour, 
and from that time to this 1 have 
steadily resisted all Plausible’s in- 
treaties to take another family din- 
ner at his house. 

Well, sir, you may say that these 
are trivial vexations, and perhaps I 
should deem them so if I had a relish 
for the enjoyments which my money 
would produce, but unfortunately 
1 have not. Neither my education, 
nor my habits of life, qualify me 
for a man of fashion ; my conver- 
sation unfits me iox ^ bon-vivant ; 
1 dislike plays; have no skill in 
horses or dogs ; and not the least 
ambition to seek the notoriety 
which is to be gained by the cut of 
a collar, or the new-modelling of a 
pocket-hole. I am also, when witli 
strangers, very subject to the weak- 
ness which our polite neighbours 
term mauvaise honie : yet to stran- 
gers I must resort, since among my 
acquaintance, those whose society 
I could enjoy, and whose friend- 
ship I am convinced I possess, have 
lost all that easy and cheerful fami- 
liarity which alone can render con- 
versation delightful ; while others, 
on the contrary, who, like my friend 
Plausible, neglected me in nay com- 
parative obscurity, now load me 
with attentions so obviously the 
result of my altered circumstances, 
that 1 turn from them with disgust. 
It would be a shaine, at least every 
body says so, for a man of my for- 
tune to do any thing : I have there- 
fore given up my situation, and my 
' days now pass in the most weari- 
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some and insipid manner. I have, 
indeed, one means yet left to en- 
liven my existence : you will guess, 
Mr. Editor, I mean matrimony ; 
but even there again my confound- 
ed fortune is a stumbling-block, 
since I am fearful that the fair one 
I might select, would probably, in 


giving me her hand, be influenced 
by Plutus rather than Cupid : it is, 
however, a risk which I believe I 
must run, since I can no longer 
support the ennui which preys upon 
the health and spirits of your un- 
fortunate, humble servant, 

Harry Homely. 


THE FEMALE TATTLER. 

N®. IV. 

Heaven's Ittst, heat work.— ——•Ml LTO IT . 


The following letter, which I 
promised to my readers in my last 
number, on the subject of the very 
useful, and as I trust it will prove 
prosperous, institution, called the 
Bazaar^ established by the bene- 
volent policy of Mr. Trotter, is now 
presented to the attention of my 
readers. 

TO THE FEMALE TATTLER. 

Madanif 

It cannot but have been a 
frequent subject of reflection, not 
unattended with regret, which every 
street of great passage in this me- 
tropolis suggests, especially to the 
female observer, when the occu- 
pations particularly suited to wo- 
men appear to be so frequently 
engrossed by men. How often do 
1 see half a dozen or more stout 
fellows, who, as far as figure and 
manly exterior may be considered, 
are qualified to serve his majesty 
by sea or by land, arranged behind 
a counter of a haberdasher’s shop, 
measuring tape or bobbin, weigh- 
ing skeins of thread, or reckoning 
the number of shirt-buttons on a 
card! Arms that have suiHcient 
strength to poize a musket, or to 
fell a tree, or saw its trunk, are too 
often displayed in applying the rib- 
bon to the yard, or winding fringe 


round the fingers, before it is de- 
licately wrapped up as an elegant 
parcel, to answer the demands of 
some fair, simpering customer, tn 
fact, without multiplying these dis- 
gusting pictures of feminine men, 
it may be said, without the fear of 
contradiction, that there is not a 
single profession which, in the mid- 
dle of the last century, was exclu- 
sively occupied by the women, 
which is not now invaded by the men. 
Such is not the right and regular 
order of things; and I think the 
change in female manners which 
now prevails (and who will venture 
to say it is for the better ?) may be 
in some degree attributed to such a 
deviation from the simple and ra- 
tional modes of life encouraged and 
practised by those good people who 
lived in times which w^e can only 
know and admire from traditionary 
information. For it is not only 
the injury which it does to those of 
our sex who are to get their bread 
by some honest avocation, but it 
brings women of the independent 
classes into that familiarity with 
men, by this eternal communica- 
tion in all the daily circumstances 
of life, that the timidity of the fe- 
male character is often lost, before 
its life is begun, or its entrance 
C G 2 
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into the larger society of the world 
has been obtained. Besides, these 
amphibious creatures acting as men 
in the female professions, acquire 
such an easy sort of chit-chat be- 
haviour, that to look at them from 
a distance where you could not ex« 
actly discover the business be- 
tween them and their fair custom- 
ers, they might be supposed to be 
friendly acquaintance in a little 
camette on the current events of the 
day : for as gentlemen, and this 
is also a crying evil, are in the ha- 
bit of dressing like their inferiors, 
and as persons of the class to whom 
I, have been alluding, affect a cer- 
tain degree of smartness in their 
appearance, the latter are very of- 
ten the better dressed of the two. 

As I am a married woman and 
the mother of children, I may be 
allowed to speak on the subject 
without impropriety: but I have' 
heard my grandmother, who lived 
to a very advanced period, assert, 
and her veracity was beyond all 
challenge, that when she was mar- 
ried to my grandfather, such a pro- 
fession as that of an accoucheur ex- 
clusively, was not in existence; 
now such a thing as a midwife would 
be as rare a discovery. Her pre- 
sent Majesty, who had a degree of 
delicacy which it would be for the 
honour of her female subjects if they 
were found to possess, would have 
no other assistance in giving to the 
world one of the finest families of 
children in it, but such as was af- 
forded by a certain Mrs. Draper (I 
think that was the lady^s name), 
whom she preferred to Dr. Hunter 
and all the doctors of the obstetric 
art; and whose skill and care jus- 
tified, as is well known, the high 
confidence which was placed in it. 


It is a subject which I cannot con- 
tinue, nor is it necessary, r erhum 
sat was a common expression of 
my fatber^s, and which means, as 
he told me, “ a word to the wise.” 

My doctrines, however, I shall 
follow with a story, which will very 
sufficiently illustrate them. I bad 
it from the information of a very 
worthy man, to whom the circum- 
stances happened which 1 am about 
to relate; and if I am qualified to 
vouch for any thing, I will vouch 
for the truth of them. He related 
his historiette at first in the genuine 
simplicity of his heart, and it be- 
came a frequent source of mirth, 
pleasant raillery, and, at times, of 
very severe remark, in our domes- 
tic circle while he remained in town. 

I shall personalize the gentle- 
man, for the better telling the story, 
and say, that Mr. B was a coun- 

try gentleman of independent for- 
tune and good education, who, from 
studious habits and a tranquil dis- 
position, preferred the seal of his 
ancestors and the calm pleasures of 
the country, to a house in a square 
in London and the hurry of a town 
life. He had married a very amia- 
ble young lady, the daughter of a 
gentleman in the same county, of 
a character entirely suited to his 
own. They were, of course, as 
happy as sublunary mortals are ever 
known to be; and during fifteen 
years of their contented union, they 
never visited London but once, 
which, after remaining there for a 
couple of months, they quitted with 
a mutual declaration, that nothing 
but some pressing necessity ^ould 
ever induce them to see it again. 
But happiness was not made to last; 
and it had actually lasted sixteen 
years with them, when the lady was 
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summoned to another and a better 
world, without leaving any offspring 
to inherit her virtues or console a 
father’s afflictions. His were great; 
but reason, religion, and time be> 
gan at length to weaken the poign- 
ancy of his regret. The solita- 
riness of his life, the advice of 
friends, and the want of an heir to 
a fine estate, which, without one, 
would go to a very distant relation, 
whose character he did not approve, 
and whose behaviour had been very 
offensive to him, produced a reso- 
lution in his mind to make a second 
approach to the altar of Hymen. 

A lady in his own neighbourhood, 
whom he had known from a child, 
gave a very fair promise that his 
course of matrimonial happiness 
would be renewed, and, to give 
her the honour due to her, she kept 
it. He was now forty, and she was 
younger than he by fifteen years; 
but this disparity, if it were so, was 
reconciled by her known good sense 
and many amiable qualities. They 
were accordingly married. But the 
second wife had seen somewhat 
more of the world than the former: 
she had received part of her edu- 
cation in London, and had past a 
winter there as well as at Bath ; so 
that she had a degree of worldly, 
or to use a better phrase, fashiona- 
ble knowledge, which her prede- 
cessor did not possess. This, and 
some other family circumstances, 
produced a proposition from him, 
to pass two or three months of the 
first winter aft^ their marriage in 
town. A handsome house was ac- 
cordingly taken in Wimpole-street, 
and there we are to suppose them 
seated as comfortably as any ra- 
tional people cat! be, who waut for 
nothing. He used to observe occa- 


sionally on a change, as he thought 
it for the worlfe, in public manners ; 
but it did not affect him, and be 
had too much understanding to 
make himself uneasy at public evils 
which he could not remedy. 

One day, however, as he was 
reading in the lower room of his 
house that looked into the street, 
he beard a kind of a very gentle 
dumb knock at the door, which 
rather awakened his curiosity, and 
going to the window, he observ- 
ed a very smart man waiting as 
it appeared for admittance; and in 
fact he was not only admitted, but 
ushered by the servant up stairs to 
his lady. Mr. B — was not of a 
jealous disposition, and, of all men 
in the world, he had the least cause 
for jealousy ; but such a very smart 
I man being conducted into his wife’s 
I dressing-room, without any com* 
munication to him who the visitor 
was, roused his curiosity, and though 
he never did such a thing in Ins 
I life before, he determined to look 
I through the keyhole; when he saw, 
to liis utter astonishment, a man up- 
on his knees before Mrs, B — , and 
I just as much of her leg as displayed 
the clock of her silk stocking. He 
then quietly entered the room, 
when she displayed a most elegaiift 
I pair of green morocco boots, and 
i asked him, if he thought that Dia- 
I na had ever been so shod. The 
man upon his knees was* a shoe- 
maker. Mr. B — did not betray 
himself, but admired the articles, 
said he would put the question to 
Diana the next time he met her, 
and returned .down stairs, with an 
O tempura! 0 mores! to resume his 
book. Not many days after, lie 
happened to be standing near the 
window, when be saw e very smart 
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Sian pass hastily along, and give 
another of those quilt raps at the 
door.. This gentleman was also 
ushered up to madame, and mon- 
sieur was determined to see whe- 
ther this was a shoemaker too ; and 
applying his eye once more to the 
keyhole, he thought, for he could 
not believe his eyes, that he saw 
this visitor's arms round Mrs. B — 
waist. He accordingly ventured 
upon another intrusion, and found 
that this harmless person was tak- 
ing measure of the lady for a pair 
of corsets. He accordingly made 
some excuse for coming up stairs, 
and then wen t down again, with a de- 
termined resolution never to trou- 
ble himself about who came into 
the house, or who went out of it. 
Nor did he make any further in- 
quiries on these subjects, till one 
morning a handsome chariot stop- 
ped at the door; a violent rap suc- 
ceeded, when a very elegant man 
descended from the carriage, and 
with a very quiet step, ascended 
the staircase to the lady's apart- 
ment. The figure and appearance 
were such as to determine him to 
gratify his curiosity with one more 
indulgence: he accordingly ap- 
proached the dressing-room, and 
the door being a-jar, he distinctly 
saw the beau seated on a sofa with 
the lady, holding her hand in his, 
and both of them mutually whis- 
pering to each other. He accord- 
ingly did not hesitate to enter the 
room, in order to obtain an*expla- 
nation of this mysterious state of 
things; when the gentleman in 
question rose instantly from his 
seat, and, with an exulting look, 
wished Mr. B-— joy: “for, sir,” 
said he, “ you may take my word 
for it, your lady is in a state of preg- 


nancy, and I hope, with all my heart, 
that it will prove a son and heir.” 
— “My love,” added Mrs. B- — , 
“ this is Dr. Forceps, the celebrated 
accoucheur.^^ — Mr. B — was now so 
delighted to think that he should 
be a father and have an heir to his 
estate, that he almost disjointed 
the doctor's delicate wrist by shak* 
ing his hand, invited him to dine 
witli him the next day, gave him 
Burgundy, Champagne, and cla- 
ret, with every delicacy in season. 

Such is my story, which ail the 
parties concerned, and their more 
intimate friends, have laughed at 
often ; and they will laugh at it 
once more when they read it, as 
1 will take care they shall do, in 
the Repository^ wherein you will, I 
doubt not, cause it to be inserted. 
Every reflecting person wdll na- 
turally make his own observations, 
and I shall not take the liberty 
of adding mine, as I am very apt 
to think that I should only forestal 
them. 

I shall therefore proceed to Sobo- 
square, whose admirable institution 
for enabling industrious and inge- 
nious women to pursue their pro- 
fessions independent of the men, 
demands the acknowledgment and 
claims the encouragement of the 
female world. I most solemnly en- 
gage it shall have mine; nor will 
I hereafter purchase any thing any 
where else, that I shall be able to 
find of a due make and quality 
among the females of the Bazaar. 

But there Is a writer in your J2e- 
pository^ who is for introducing 
young men among them at once, 
whether they will or no; and re- 
commends the Bazaar as a place 
where mechanics and artizans, when 
they are just' quit of their inden* 
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turet, may maintain a young, wife, | 
if they are matrimonially inclined. . 
Now this appears to me to be the I 
precise period when a young man 
should not think of the altar of 
Hymen. He should be able to pro- 
vide for a wife before he thinks of 
taking one ; and not take a wife, and 
then look out for a place where she 
may maintain herself. I know not 

Plate 21.— ACCOUNT OF THE 
PARTY AT VIENNA, 

As the short paper in our last 
number respecting the favourite 
winter amusement of the Continent 
has given so much satisfaction to 
our readers, we trust that we shall 
render an acceptable service by 
introducing, in the present, a de- 
scription of the memorable sledge- 
party which took place at Vienna 
on the 22d January, 1815, and 
which was graced by the presence 
of many of the sovereigns and 
princes of Europe. 

A detachment of cavalry, several 
officers of the court, and a large 
sledge with trumpeters, followed 
by the richly decorated sledge of 
Count Trautmannsdorf, master of 
the horse, opened the cavalcade. 
Then came the other sledges in 
the following order ; — 

The Emperor of Austria with the 
Empress of Russia. 

The Emperor of Russia with the 
Powager Princess of Auersperg. 

The King of Denmark with the 
Grand-Duchess Maria of Russia. 

The King of Prussia with the 
Countess Julie Zichy Festitits. 

The Grand- Duke of Baden with 
tlie Dowager Countess Lazansky. 

Ptiuce Charles of Bavaria with 
the Countess Saurau-Hunyady. 


for my part, what a young married 
woman could do at the Bazaar with 
any prospect of success, unless 
there should be a shop in it for 
wet-nurm; and then, indeed, she 
might stand a chance of being a 
saleable article, I am, madam, 
with great regard, your obliged, 
humble servant. 

Felicia Motherly. 

GRAND IMPERIAL SLEDGE- 
IN JANUARY, 1815. 

The Archduke Palatine with the 
Grand-Duchess Catharine, Duch- 
ess of Oldenburg. 

Prince William of Prussia with 
the Countess Fuchs-Gallenberg. 

The Hereditary Prince of Aus- 
tria with the Archduchess Clemen- 
tina. 

The Archduke Rainer with 
Countess Herberstein - Moltke- 
KollowTat. 

The Archduke Lewis with Count- 
ess Cavriani Esterhazy. 

The Duke of Holstein-Beck with 
Countess Fritsch. 

The Archduke Anthony with 
Princess Caroline of FOrsteu- 
bciv. 

The Prince of Trautmannsdorf 
with his daughter. Countess Maria 
Anna. 

The Archduke Ferdinand with 
Baroness von Hohenegg. 

The Archduke John with Count- 
ess Cavriani. 

The Hereditary Prince of Wttr^ 
temberg with the Princess Lich- 
tenstein- Esterhazy. 

The Duke of Saxe- Weimar with 
Countess Odonell-Gaisruck. 

Count Wrbna with Countess 
Wallujeff. 

The Archduke Charles with the 
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answeredibytheminUtersdeclining 
to have any thing to do with the bu- 
siness, because it was attended with 
risk and great loss: and yet there are 
people unreasonable enough to 
pretend, that already the Elgin 
marbles are the property of tlie 
country, because, forsooth, the am- 
bassador from our country gained 
them by liis own mental and pe- 
cuniary exertions. Another set of 
persons — for mischief-makers will 
be doing something — essayed to 
snatch the laurels from Lord Elgin, 
by vilifying the works, and libelled 
Phidias himself, for the purpose of 
undervaluing the Elgin collection. 
A person, it is said, whose opinion 
in matters of tai$teis highly thought 
of by those higher classes of society 
to which merit in art must look for 
support, quoted Greek, to maintain 
that Phidias never worked in mar- 
ble. He was proved to have mis- 
construed his author, and it was 
shewn, that Phidias only worked 
jn a baser material with reluctance. 
«-Under this person's sanction it 
had been said, that the statues 
and figures in relief of the Battle 
of the Centaurs and Lapithm on 
the architrave of the Parthenon, 
were executed by coarse workmen, 
** scarcely ranking as artists," epi-: 

f dpyed by Phidias, who was care^ 
ess of what was placed at such a 
height. any one who looks at 

them as they lie against the walls 
at Burlington-House, may see that 
they are exquisitely finished. That 
eminent Italian sculptor Canova, 
warmed as he was from the beau- 
ties of the Louvre, on his sojourn 
in England, addressed a leUer to 
I.ord Elgin, teeming with the prais- 
es of the godlike .artist who exe- 
f uied the work, and the nobl^ in- 


dividual who saved it from destroc'^ 
tion. 

It is not necessary here, in ad- 
dition to theeulogium of Canova, to 
subjoin at length the correspondent 
ideas of a member of the French 
Institute, Visconti: I shall, however, 
copy his concluding words : — ‘‘We 
have only to regret, that the noble 
idea conceived by Lord Elgin, to 
withdraw them from the daily ra- 
vages of a barbarous peopl^ bad 
not occurred to some rich and pow- 
erful amateur a century and a half 
sooner." 

^ Chandler, in his Travels into 
Greece, observes, “ It is to be re- 
gretted, -that so much admirable 
sculpture as is still extant about 
this fabric (the Parthenon), should 
be likely to perish, as it were im- 
mediately, from ignorant contempt 
and brutal violence. Numerous 
carved stones have disappeared ; 
and many, lying in ruinous heaps, 
moved our indignation at the bar- 
barism daily exercised in defacing 
them." 

Yet to all these arguments have 
been opposed the maudlin lines of 
poetry and affected sentiment ; the 
insinuations of those who envy his 
lordship the conscious feeling of 
having saved such remnants of pure 
art^ aided by the chand ler's shop cal- 
culation of men who know nothing 
pf art except as it resembles pretti- 
ness, and who would prefer the 
wax-work monarchs in 'Westmin- 
ster Abbey lo the sublimity of the 
Apollo of Belvidere, never to be 
reached by their comprehension. To 
compare such sublime compositions 
as the works of Phidias, to degrade 
them as mere works of ornament*, 
may suit that man who has not taste 
* See Hrougham’s spe^h. 
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to relish their transcendent beauties: 
but such people ought to be told, 
that the arts, carried to perfection, 
have a purer quality; and that 
works of sublimity raise the mind 
of those who contemplate them, to 
the imitation of those virtues which 
the hand of genius clothes with dig- 
nity. These are, it is true, times 
in which economy and frugality 
must be excited and encouraged; 
but let us not grudge to expend a 
small portion of our vast resources 


on objects which have a manifest 
tendency to improve and dignify 
human nature. Possessing the car* 
toons of Raphael, the Elgin mar- 
bles, and the minor works of the 
great and excellent in every de- 
partment of art, no longer shall 
the false insinuations of a Winkel- 
mann even reflect on our national 
taste, but England shall be not less 
famed in arts than she is in arms. 

Torso. 
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Rudiments for the shtglc and dou- 
ble Movement Uarp^ exemplified 
in a clear and conchc Manner y with 
forty tzit:o Exercises for forming 
the Handsy and the fingering mark- 
ed; to which are subjoined forty - 
two progressive Lessons y construct- 
ed on pleasing familiar AirSy ar- 
ranged in the principal Keys: the 
whole plaunedy composedy and de- 
dicated to the Miss SandySy by 
Henry Horn, professor of the 
h^rp at the King’s Theatre. Pr. 
Ids. 

The contents of this compre- 
hensive work of instruction may 
be divided into four distinct heads 
or chapters. In the first, the au- 
thor enters on tlie rudiments of 
music in general ; treating, in suc- 
cession, of notes, their value, rests, 
cleffs, scales, and other elementa- 
ry matter, with conciseness and 
perspicuity. The second part ap- 
plies more particularly to tlie harp 
itielf; and here the nature of the 
sinjjle-movement harp, and of the 
double- movement harpy is clearly de- 
scribed and explained by graphic 
deliaeation. In a former number 
of the Repository we have given a 


brief account of this important and 
admirable invention of a double 
movement in the pedals by Mr. 
Sebastian Erard, through which 
the harp has been rendered one of 
the most perfect musical instru- 
ments in existence ; and we are 
pleased to find the praises which 
Mr. Horn bestows on this valuable 
improvement, to confirm the opi- 
nion we then had expressed of its 
great advantages. This instru- 
ment, as Mr. H. very properly ob- 
serves, admits of being played on 
in twenty-seven difi'erent major and 
and minor ke)^s, with an uniform 
mode of fingering, and, we would 
add, with equal purity of intervals. 
After having described his instru- 
ment, Mr. H. illustrates at large its 
manual exercise, and the position 
of the performer, as well as of the 
right and left hands. Copious and 
clear rules direct the student in 
the practice of arpeggios, the 
scales, shakes, apoggiaturas, sans 
elouffesy sons harmoniquesy &c.; and 
this portion of the work concludes 
with an explanation of the Italian 
words used to describe or qualify 
the degree of time, or expression, 
H H 2 
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to be given to a movement. The 
third part contains forty-two ex- 
ercises for both hands. These arc 
progressively arranged ; they ex- 
emplify all the peculiar and most 
essential varieties of digital prac- 
tice on the instrument; the lead- 
ing lingers are indicated through- 
out, and numerous directions as- 
sist the student in the proper per- 
formance of particular passages. 
I’he last, and most voluminous, 
division of the book is devoted to 
forty-two lessons in tiie most usual 
keys. These lessons are likewise 
progressive, and consist of a great 
number of favourite airs, marches, 
rondos, dances, themes with varia- 
tions, &c. which are generally in- 
troduced by appropriate and, not 
unfrcquently, elegant preludes. 
To this cursory sketch of the con- 
tents of Mr. Horn’s Rudiments, 
we have only to add our unquali- 
fied approbation of his meritorious | 
labour. Every page bespeaks the ■ 
attention and the judgment he has 
exerted to produce a guide ade- 
quate to the advanced stage of 
perfection at which this instriinient 
has arrived ; and wc make no doubt 
his performance will long reniaiii 
a standard work of instruction. 

A Selection of German National 
.Mcioflics, uit/t the IVords^ both in 
the Grifinal and translated into 
JUnglisk (Verso) ; the xchote ac- 
companied hif a Treatise on Na- 
tional Music, and the Airs selected 
by Charles Baron Arnim. Vol. I. 
According to a notice from the 
publishers, Messrs. Goulding and 
Co. this work is to be completed 
in three volumes, each volume 
consisting of two numbers, and 
each number containing ton songs 
A number is to appear every two 


months : the price to subscribejrs 
for the three volumes is fixed at 
20s. per volume; to subscribers for 
one volume, one guinea per vo- 
lume ; non- subscribers to pay 13s. 
a number. 

The first number, now under 
consideration, certainly affords a 
very favourable earnest of the re- 
mainder of the work. Tlie trans- 
lations from the German into Eng- 
lishvcrse are from the several pens 
of Viscount Strangford, Messrs. 
Impey, Sotliehy, Tigho, and Tol- 
frey, who seem to liave vied with 
each otlier in the difficult task of 
infusing the sense and spirit of the 
originals into their labour. As ffiras 
we can j udge, these translations are 
upon the whole satisfactory ; and 
in numerous instances their poeti- 
cal language docs not betray their 
being imitations from a foreign 
idiom. Some exceptions, it is 
true, might be quoted, as for in- 
stance, “ The grave is deep and 
A//7/y(r)” Here and there, too, 
we observe an occasional neglect 
of the original metre. 

As to the melodies, we have rea- 
son to apphuul the taste exercised 
in their selection. Next to the 
compositions of liimmel, of whom 
there are several airs in the pre- 
sent number, wc find the names of 
Hurka, Beiieken, and Reichard, 
lyric composers of the first emi- 
nence in Germany. Hiinmel’s 
song “ To Hebe” is a beautiful 
composition, and Mr. Impey’s able 
translation does full justice to 
the original. Ilurka’s “ Remem- 
brance the song “ To Laura,” by 
Benekcn; “ Use of Time,” by an 
author not named, and‘‘TheGrava,” 
by Bc'iieken, are equally excel- 
lent : indeed the choice of all is so 
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good, that pri'forence is probably 
more a matter of taste tlian the re- 
suit of comparative superiority. < 
N e\v symphonies liave been added ; 
they arc in general appropriate 
enough, although in one or two 
instances they fall short of the spi- 
rit and feeling of the compositions 
to which they serve as introduc- 
tions. . We likewise regret, that 
in some of the pieces the original 
key has (for what reason we know 
not) beej^ transposed into another, 
less adapted to the import of the 
text. 

Of Baron Arninrs Treatise on 
Jsnlioiiai Music^ we have to ob- 
serve, that he seems to have taken 
considerable j)ains to present his 
readers with a very laboured and 
philosopliical essay on the subject, 
'riiis essay has not gained by the 
translation from the German, which 
it evidently has undergone; and 
we doubt whether its contents w ill 
appear sufficiently interesting, or 
even intelligible, to the general- 
ity of that class of persons for 
whom the publication is calculat- 
ed, One curious observation of 
the author’s we cannot withhold 
from our readers. In expressing 
his doubts, whether harmony, or 
music in parts, has been invented, 
or instinctively produced, Baron 
A. informs us, that the only be- 
ings which by instinct produce a 
music wherein there is harmony, 
are the frogs, having their treble, 
counter-tenor, tenor, and bass.”— 
Whatever harmonious sounds may 
proceed from an evening concert 
of German frogs (and Bar. A.’s 
story of the Berlin frog would war- 
rant such a belief), we can assure 
him, that those whose croakiiigs 
in parts we have occasionally been 


doomed to hear in England, ap- 
peared to us any thing but musical 
beings. 

Exercises for the Foice, consisting of 
various Solfeggi^ collected from 
Manuscripts of the late Venanzio 
Rauzzini ; to which are added Spe. 
cimens oj several modern Songsi 
Pr. 6s. 

We agree with the assertion of 
the publishers of these exercises, 
that the treatises we possess on the 
subject of vocal tuition, rendered 
the present publication neither 
superfluous uor useless ; and we 
know of none which oilers so much 
that is essential, and at the same 
lime attractive, to the learner, at 
so moderate a 'price, as tlie book 
before us. The few directions, or 
rather hints, which are prefixed to 
the exercises, are so valuable, and 
hear so evidently the stamp of ma- 
tured experience and judgment, 
that we have to regret nothing but 
their brevity. The solfeggi, by 
progressive intervals, major, mi- 
nor, and chromatic scales, &c. are 
equally brief, hut sufficient to serve 
as bases for ulterior practice ; and 
the accompaniments under them 
are well devised. These are fol- 
lowed by several lessons without 
words, supported also by proper 
accompaniments ; and the conclud- 
ing, as also the most voluminous 
portion of the book, consists of a 
collection of about two dozen spe- 
cimens of English songs from the 
works of Arnold, Bishop, Braham, 
Gretry, Handel, Haydn, Marcello, 
Mazzinghi, Rauzzini, Stevenson, 
&c. The amateur w'ill no doubt 
regret, that, instead of specimens, 
the songs are not inserted in their 
complete state, at least with all the 
stanzas respectively belonging to 
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each ; but the reason the publishers 
assign, viz. the limits of the price, 
appear to us unanswerable, for, in 
our opinion, the purchaser has am-* 
pie value for bis money. The or- 
der of the songs, however, was sus- 
ceptible of a more progressive in- 
sertion ; the first, for instance, 
Holjify holy^ Lord God Almighty^ 
by Handel, is far from being the 
easiest in the collection. 

Rondo for the Piano- Forle^ com- 
posed and dedicated to Miss Sophia 

D'Anthingf by A. A. Klengel. 

Pr. 3s. 

This is the first time we intro- 
duce the above author to the ac- 
quaintance of our readers, and we 
can vouch we shall not be found 
fault with for having done so. The 
rondo before us is absolutely a (irst- 
rate composition ; the subject is 
novel, soft, and extremely melodi- 
ous, in the pastoral style ; and from 
its simple strains, an exuberance of 
the most select and classic ideas 
has been deduced, in all of which 
good melody, originality, exquisite 
taste, and sterling science, are at 
once united. We do not often meet 
with compositions in which all these 
requisites of good music are so 
happily blended ; indeed the bias 
of our individual taste is so analo- 
^gous to Mr. K.*s style, that, were 
we to express all the pleasure we 
derived from this performance, we 
fear we should be suspected of un- 
due partiality or exaggeration. We 
recommend it strenuously to that 
class of players, whose taste and 
advanced proficiency enable them 
to seize the author's spirit and 
meaning, and to give to his thoughts 
the proper effect. Not that there 
are any wanton intricacies in the 
work, but its manuer, and the ori- 


ginality of the passages, will afford 
employment for a quick eye and 
well-practised fingers. 

A German Songj with Variations^ 
for the Piano- FortCj composed by 
Fred. Ries. Pr. 2s. 

A very original little German 
tune forms the theme of these va-* 
nations, which, besides their mu- 
sical worth, have the iherit of being 
accessible to performers of mode- 
rate proficiency, an advantage not 
a little to be valued in Mr. Kies’s 
compositions. The most striking 
of the variations are, No. 2. in 
which the regular rests between 
the hands have a novel effect. In 
var. 3. we observe the left hand em- 
ployed with great freedom. No. 4. 
in C minor, is very interesting: 
with every deference, however, to 
the author’s better judgment, we 
think the B b in the third bar of 
the treble produces the effect of 
consecutive octaves, Var.fi. is play- 
full)^ spirited. A fine and original 
adagio constitutes var. B. but the 
theme is not easily recognised 
here. Var. 9. has the subject in the 
form of an agreeable quick move- 
ment, in ~ time, which is followed 
by a clever coda, entirely and most 
happily deduced from the subject. 

This is the first musical publica- 
tion we have seen, in which the 
quickness of the movements is in- 
dicated according to Mr. Mael- 
zel’s Metronome, or chronome- 
ter. As this is not the place for en- 
tering upon a description of Mn 
Maelzel’s invention, which, in point 
of correctness and practical utility, 
claims decidedly a preference over 
all the numerous attempts at chro- 
nometers that have been made for 
this century past, we will only 
briefly state at present, that the 
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Methoxome of Mr. Maelzel is a 
neat portable little instrument, 
which beats loudly the vibrations to 
which it is set ; and the scale of 
which, being deduced from the di- 
vision of time into minutes, is uni- 
versally applicable and intelligible 
in every country. 

A Collection of SongSy Waltzesy Po^ 
louoisesy MflrcheSy RondoSy for 
the Piam-Forte, composed by C. 
L. Lithander. Pr. 5s. 

Whoever should, from the very 
diminutive form of this musical 
pocket-book, draw a conclusion as 
to the quantity and quality of its 
contents, would 6nd himself totally 
mistaken. It comprises no less 
than three slow movements, two 
themes with variations, one rondo, 
five waizes, three country dances, 
two marches, three polonaises, and 
four aongs. Of this olio, we can 
affirm in two words, not one piece 
is indifferent, the majority good, 
and five or six are truly excellent. 
To mention some of those pieces 
which principally attracted our at- 
tention, we shall begin with the 
andantCy p. 2, the regular construc- 
tion of which, together with its 
agreeable flow of unaffected melo- 
dy, especially in the part in C, p, 
3, cannot fail to please. The an- 
dantinoy p. 20, merits still higher 
applause : it is a chaste and pathe- 
tic composition ; the subject is one 
pf the most attractive simplicity, 
and its characteristic features are 
skilfully interwoven in the whole 
of the movement. After the ttiree 
clever first bars in p. 22, the intro- 
duction of a running bass of trip- 
lets infuses spirit and rich harmo- 
nious action into that page, as well 
Cs the ensuing, which is highly ele- 
^nt : the conclusion is very im- 


pressive, and evinces refined mn- 
sical feeling. A third andantey p. 
56, the subject of which reminds 
us strongly of Mozart^s Komm^ 
lieber Mayy deserves also our fa- 
vourable notice ; and the same is 
the case with the succeeding rondo, 
especially the mimre parts. The 
allegretto, p. 15, affords a sweet and 
most interesting theme for a few 
variations. Of the latter. No. 2. is 
masterly ; and No. 4. together with 
its fine coda, claims our unqualified 
commendation. Of the waizes, the 
one in p. 42 is extremely tasteful ; 
and another, p. 30, demands our 
decided favour, especially the sub- 
ject and whole first part. A march, 
of a very original and spirited cast, 
presents itself p. 46 : its trio, how- 
ever, although engaging by itself, 
seems to us to partake too little of 
the style of the march. The three 
polonaisesy one of which is stated to 
be a national Swedish tune, possess 
considerable originality, and shew 
the autbor^s familiarity with the 
peculiar cimracter of this dance. 
The polonaise, p. 0, is particularly 
conspicuous, owing to the neat and 
novel cast of its general melody, 
and to the agreeable trio in £ b, in 
which the crossing of hands pro- 
duces the best effect. In regard 
to the four songs, probably the first 
lyric essays of Mr. L. in the Eng- 
lish language, we are free to own^ 
that the attention he has paid to 
the metrical quantity, and (espe^ 
cially in the two last) to the sense 
of his text, would put many an in- 
digenous production to the blush. 
The first song. Pluck not from mt, 
the mmnlain Roscy may be consi- 
dered as a short musical trifle, not 
affording scope for niuph observa- 
tion, excepting an imperfection pf 
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rhythm in the concluding period, 
to which an overplus of half a bar 
has been assigned. In the second 
song, The kiss^ dear Maid^ thy lip 
has left (Lord Byron), the erotic 
text was, we think, susceptible of 
warmer and more impressive mu- 
sical colouring. Upon the whole, 
however, this melody is far from 
being unsatisfactory. In the har- 
mony, we wish the octave, G, g, in 
the extreme parts of the first qua- 
ver in p. 27, had been avoided. The 
third song, Dear object of defeated 
Ctfre (Lord Byron), is a production 
of very superior merit, in which Mr. 
L. has not only at every step done 
full justice to the import of these 
beautiful lines, but evinced alto- 
gether talents of the higher order 
lor lyric composition. The air 
abounds with original pathetic ex- 
pression, and a tender feeling of 
melancholy pervades the whole, 
precisely as called for by the text; 
all the ideas are select, and in the 
accompaniment skill and science 
arc employed to the best effect. 
From this excellent specimen of 
Mr. L.'s qualifications as a vocal 
r composer, we proceed to one equal- 
ly, if not more, deserving of our 
warmest approbation. It is the 
last song in the book, and is enti- 
tled Timid Love, Had we not 
known its composer, we should have 
ascribed this air to Haydn without 
hesitation, so much is not only the 
melody, but also the style of ac- 
companiment, in the manner of 
Haydn’s celebrated canzonets. The 
simple pastoral melody is extreme- 
ly beautiful^ and suits the words 
admirably ; but what imparts to it 
an uncommon degree of interest, is 
the masterly and novel accompani- 
ment by which it is sq strongly 
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supported. If the bent of indivi- 
dual taste do not deceive us, this 
song will become a favourite with 
every lover of good vocal music, 
and establish Mr. L.’s name as a 
vocal composer. 

National JirSj selected and arranged 
for the Flute^ and respectfully de- 
dicated to Lord Deer hurst ^ by C. 
Nicholson. No. 1. Pr. 3s. 

The contents of this neat tittle 
volume are as follows : — See the 
conquering Hero comes^ English ; 
Rule Britannia^ English ; Lewie 
Gordon^ Scottish ; Uh, whereas the 
Slave! Irish; a fValz called Spa- 
nish; a Polonaise and an Aria by 
the author; German Air; Tyro- 
lese Air; an Italian Air ; a German 
Walz; and Sweet Richard^ Welsh, 
The arrangement of these pieces is 
as satisfactory as might be expect- 
ed from a professor of Mr. N.’s 
eminence. The air is generally 
given in its original shape first, 
relieved, where applicable, by figu- 
rative embellishments ; after which 
a variation or two are introduced. 
These, as well as the numerous 
graces, are devised with much 
taste. In the Tyrolese air, th.e 
third part of the theme is to us un- 
intelligible. Mr, N.’s aria, p, 9, 
is a sweet little movement. We are 
likewise well satisfied with his po- 
lonaise, but must observe that the 
mode of conclusion peculiar to this 
sort of dance has been neglected. 
The resolving discord should not 
have fallen to the third and un- 
accented crotchet of the last bar 
but one, but to the first and accent- 
ed crotchet of the last bar in every 
part. 

The Irish Duel, or the Loves of 
Paddy Whack-Mack-Crack and 
Mr. Mackirkincroft for Katt^ 
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O^DomhoOy sung hy Mr. John- 
stone in the new Comedy Where 
to find a Friend f at the Theatre 
lioyal Dmry-lane^ written by T. 
Dibdin ; the Music by the late 
Mr, Reeve. Pr. Is, 0d. 

In songs of this description, the 
applause of the elevated part of the 
house is rather sought from the 
text than from the music, which 
merely serves as a sort of neutral 
vehicle to convey the words more 
suitably to the audience titan would 
be thecase by mere recitation. The 
more simple the melody, there- 
fore, the less the attention is di- 
verted from the humorous poetical 
tale. In this respect, the present 
melody, like many others of the 
late Mr. 11. is suitable enough, and, 
as a musical production, hardly be- 
longs to the tribunal of criticism. 
'The Fairy Dance ^ arranged as a 
Rondo for the Piano-Forte^ by J. 
H. Leffler. Pr, 2s. 

In the slow movement which is 
prefixed to the dance, we observe 
some select and striking harmonic . 
combinations ; and the whole com- ‘ 
plexion of it, taken by itself, is cre- 
ditable to the taste of the author. 
But, with every allowance for de- | 
sire of contrast, we cannot help j 
tliinking this lento maestoso con- | 
ceived in too awfully sombre a style ! 
to serve as an introduction for a ’ 
spriglitly dance: it is as if a man, ' 
who wished to tell us a merry story, j| 
began by making a few grim and 
tragic faces first. The rondo is a 
pleasing bagatelle ; the subject re- 
curs seasonably} the digressive 


matter is proper; the harmony 
throughout is satisfactory, and in 
some instances above the common 
run ; and the termination, founded 
as it is on the subject, shews thought 
and judgment. This piece is very 
fit for the desk of the learner. 

I Ihe lonely Glen^ a Sung, with an 
Accompaniment for the Piano- 
Forte; the Words by the Rev. J. 
Mitford, composed, and dedicated 
to Miss Deane, by J. F. Danne- 
ley. Pr. Is. 6d. 

In point of ideas, as well as treat- 
ment, this song causes much the 
same remarks as those which we 
had occasion to make on some pre- 
vious productions of the same au- 
thor. Mr. D.’s compositions evince 
musical knowledge and skill, but 
they do not sufficiently approxi- 
mate to the mellowness, in melody 
and harmony, of modern taste. In 
the present instance we conceive 
the musical metre of the t parts 
too lengthened for tlie spirit and 
import of the text, which thereby 
drags more or less throughout, but 
particularly in those bars where the 
minims occur (c. g. “ pleasure,” p. 
3). The left hand proceeds with 
plainly measured steps tl. rough the 
mere croicluns and minims of a 
simple thorough-bass; and the ac- 
companirncju Ibllows the voice in 
general too closely, aiul frt qiuMttly 
passes through ch.orrls, wbicli, w ith- 
out being abstractedly objcciioii- 
able, form too .iusicrc a j>rogressof 
harmony in a song of kind (c.g. 
p. {, at “ trees;” p. 2, />. 1, and b. 

1 and 8). 


1 I 


• Fol. I. No. IF. 
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THE SELECTOR: 

Co7m$lirtg of interesting Extracts from new Popvlar 
Publications. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 

(From Dr. Clauke’s Travclsy part II. section 3.) 

GoTnSTANTINople is by no 1; thanks to the British nation. It 
means a healthy place of residence was an affecting sight. Some of 
for persons who have not lived long them had been nearly half a cen- 
enough there to become inured Co tury in chains ; and many were to 
the vicissitudes of its climate. The return to tiieir relations after being 
sudden changes of temperature, thought dead for several years, 
owing to the draught of wind One of these men, w ashing bis linen 
through the straits, either of ilie in the open air, and being stripped, 
Black Sea or of the Sea of Marmo- as somewhat heated by the work, 
ra, render such persons liable to felt a most agreeable and cooling 
the most fatal effects of ohsiructed breeze beginning from the wur/f//, 
perspiration ; and what these ef- the wind, which had been souther- 
fects are, few of the inhabitants of ly, then changing. In a short 
other countries can have formed time he was seized with a stiffness 
any adequate ideas. A single ex- in all bis limbs, attended wdth fe- 
ample, to which the author was an ver, and followed i)y delirium ; his 
(Bye-witness, may serve to afford jaw locked ; and, notwithstanding 
some conception of the disorders the skill and constant attendance 
occasioned by the climate. Soon of Dr. Scott, before twenty-four 
alter our arrival, upon the anniver- hours had elapsed he was no more, 
sary of our queen’s birth-day, the Such are the blessings of what is 
liberation of the Maltese slaves often described as a delightful and 
look place. It had been acceded luxurious climate. There can 
to by the Turkish government, ow- scarcely be found a spot upon earth 
ing principally, as it was believed, more detestable than Pera, parti- 
te a forlorn hope of the Capudan cularly in the most crowded parts 
Pasha, that he should thereby be of it. We might be said to live in 
able to obliterate the evil impres- cemeteries; the only water used for 
sion caused by the atrocious mur- drinking, passing through sepul- 
der of the beys in Egypt, wdiercof chres to the feverish lips of the in- 
all Europe then rang from side to habitants, filled with all sorts of 
side. At all events, it was said to revolting impurities, and with liv- 
be a business concerted between ing animalcuhc. The owner of the 
liim and our ambassador; and, if hotel where we resided, wishing to 
due to the exertions of the latter, make some repairs in his dwelling, 
nothing can be more w'onhy of dug near the fonndaiion, and found 
praise. We w^re at the palace that his house stood upon graves, 
where the ambassador resided when yet containing the mouldering re- 
^hese poor men came to offer their lies of the dead. Tliis may per- 
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haps account for the swarms of rats, 
not only in the buildings, but in 
the streets, whither they resort in 
such numbers at night, that a per- 
son passing through them finds 
these animals running against his 
legs. The prodigious multitude, 
however, of rats is not owing to any 
want of cats, for the latter consti- 
tute the greater nuisance of the 
two. They enter through the • 
roofs, which consist only of a few 
thin planks, and render li^e smell 
of the bed-chambers much more 
offensive than that of a dunghill. | 
Some of these cats are of a very 
uncommon breed, and they are I 
remarkable for their great beauty. 
One evening, as the author was 
adding these notes, there descend- 
ed from the trap-door of the roof, 
and came prowling into his room, 
a cat of such astonishing size and 
beauty, that be at first mistook it 
for some fiercer animal. It had 
long hairs like the Augora breed ; 
and the colour of its fur was white, 
tipped with a golden yellow; its 
tail standing erect, like that of a 
squirrel, was flattened by the posi- 
tion of its hairs, which stuck out on 
either side, so as to make it a span 
wide ; its ears were high and point- 
ed, covered with long hairs, and it 
had a bushy ruff about its neck ; its 
large eyes shone like two topazes. 
An endeavour was made to detain 
it by shutting the door, but it ef- 
fected its escape by the way that it 
came, and never appeared after- 
wards. This curious and beautiful 
example of the feline tribe was 
equal in size to a large fox. A spe- 
cies more common frequented our 
apartments, which comes from Per- 
sia, and is of a blue colour. We 
visited the menagerie belonging to 


the Grand Signior, where we savt^ 
hut few rare animals, and all of 
them are wretcliedly kept. The 
only thing worth seeing was a lion 
of superior size, that had belonged 
to Hassan Pasha, and used to foU 
low him like a dog ; but, at last, 
having slain one of his keepers, it 
was chained within the menagerie 
for life. 

Upon the queen’s birth-day an- 
other ceremony took place, the lay- 
ing of the first stone of the new 
j palace for the British ministers at 
I the Porte ; at this we also attended, 
in company with all the English 
then resident. The former build- 
ing had been consumed by fire. 
The gaieties of the Carnival were 
greatly increased this year in P<5ra, 
in consequence of the expulsion of 
the French from Egypt; and tlie 
Turks were rather more tolerant 
than usual in their behaviour to- 
I wards the English. Masquerades 
I were frequent in all the houses of 
the foreign ministers; and there 
were also public masquerades in 
taverns, open to all comers; the 
latter, of course, formed of the 
lowest company, and being for the 
most part noilnng better than the 
most public exhibition of disgust- 
ing sensuality. The only circle 
that can be called by the name of 
society in Pera, is formed by the 
families, secretaries, chaplains, in- 
terpreters, and agents of the dilfer- 
ent envoys ; and this may be con- 
sidered as naturally exhibiting an 
entertaining masquerade, without 
any licence from the season of 
Carnival. It is the same in all 
seasons, a mixed and motley as- 
sembly of nations and languages. 
The chief amusement at their even- 
ing parties consists in card -playing. 

I 
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The French government, always 
famous for the skill with which it 
conducts political intrigue, when 
it wishes to employ a who may 
collect the state secrets of the mi- 
nisterial hive at Pera, takes care to 
send one who is an adroit gambler, 
and who, by his address among the | 
women, becomes a popular man at 
their card-tables ; the generality of 
the young men being engaged in 
dancing. One or two such spies 
had at this time obtained situations 
in our army ; and they have since 
proved themselves to be the traitors 
we at that time suspected they 
were. Yet it w^as amazing to ob- 
serve with what eagerness the com- 
pany of these men was courted, and 
with w'hat incredible facility the 
unsuspecting ministers of the dif- 
ferent nations became their dupes. 
At last arrived General Sebastiani 
himself, said to have been original- 
ly a postillion, and whose intellcc- ; 
turil attainments ceruiinly did not 
belie the report. T’his man, the 
avowed ambassador of the French 
government, dressed like tlie trum- 
peter of a puppet-show, soon ac- 
quired such influence, by Ids afTec- 
taiion of gallantry, and by his un- 
equivocal language, even witli those 
young women who had the greatest 
reputation for chastity, that, ac- . 
cording to his own vulgar expres- ; 
sion, he might be said “ to have had 
the whole diplomatic body under j 
his thumb*.” Yet there is no place 

* This is the very same Ceneriil Se 
baitiaiii, who, according to the reports 
in our public prims, was received with 
such distiiH tion a few days since in the 
same university to which T)i*. (Clarke be- 
longs ; and, after having been introduced j 
ini'i the Senate-1 {ou>e while the Capu’ | 
was conferring degrees dined in the hail 


where so mucli fuss is made in 
point of etiquette as at Pera ; and 
this sometimes gives rise to a very 
amusing exhibition. At a hall, 
before dancing begins, the gentle- 
men stand up first, without their 
partners, and a general scramble, 
with altercation, ensues for )>rece- 
deiicy. A stranger would suppose 
that at least half a ‘dozen duel& 
were to be fought the next morn- 
ing ; but, like all blustering, it ge- 
nerally ended in words only. It 
is impossible, however, to hear the 
cause of so much agita'.ion without 
laughter. ‘‘ Sir, this is my place ! 
I am to dance with Prussia !” — 
“You’ll pardon me, sir ! Russia 
goes dowm another set.” — “ Gen- 
tlemen, I must beg you will give 
way ; England is my partner.” Ad- 
mitted to the sn])per-table, he sees 
until surprise some of the ladies- 
wrappii»g np roasted woodcocks, 
and other edible animals, whole, 
and piiuing them into their pock- 
ets. If attracted towards the corn- 
er of a room, where the number of 
atlpaes and whiskered faces an- 
nounce a party of the dro^^amansy 
he finds them bartering some an- 
tique medal or gem, or settling the 
])rice of a shawl, or ofiering for 
lean em!)roi(lered handkerchief;, 
or perhaps two Greek physicians 
disputing tlieir mode of practice* 
Upon the sofas, round the room, 
the elder Greek women, with heads 

I of Trinity College-!!! We are then 
j gravely tuM, tluii^he is said to be a 
> good Greek and I/alin scholar.” Are we 
j to infer from this, that nothing more than 
I a proficiei^y in the languages of Greece 
I and Rome is necessary to induce the 
j learned Cantabs to fraternize with men 
I of I he mo.^i flagitious moral and political 
I characier ?— Editor. 
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anil l>ands in constant motion, dis- of an ambassador at Pcra applies 
playing their long ringlets of false equally to all, for there is not the 
or dyed hair, are bawling to each smallest variety to be observed in 
other in Romaic, and in a tone of going from one bouse to anotlier; 
voice the most shrill and inliarmo- the same amusement, thesamecon- 
nioiis. This description of one vcrsation, and the same company 
evening assembly in the apartments || are found in every other palace. 


From the Supplemeftt to Nortiicote’s Life of Reynolds. 

MISS MOUllIS. 


Miss Morris, I must observe, was 
a beautiful young lady, w ho, from 
the unexpected misfortunes of her 
family, was reduced to the necessi- 
ty of seeking some employment for 
a liveli!u)od; and being supposed 
to have requisite talents for the 
stage, she was adv ised by her friends 
to attempt it as a profession. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Dr. Johnson, and 
many other illustrious persons, 
who w^ere her particular friends and 
patrons, attended on the first night 
of her appearance on any stage, 
when she was to perform the cha- 
racter of Juliet at Covent-Garden 
theatre ; but from the exceeding 
delicacy of both her mind and 
body, she was overpowered by her 
timidfty, to such a degree, that she 
fainted away on the first entrance 
on the stage, and with much diffi- 
culty was prevailed on to go through 
the part. This very pitiable young 
lady shortly after fell into a de- 
cline, which ended in her death. 
Her mother was, I think, a native 
of the West Indies; and on the 
death of her husband, w ho had been 
governor of one of the islands, came 
over to England with a son and two 
daughters, and also a negro slave, 
who afterwards became the servant 
of Sir Joshua*. 

* She was the daughter of Valentine 
Morris, Esq. the original possessor and 


MISS REYNOLDS. 

At the time Miss Reynolds w'aff 
in Paris (as she informed me), she 
attended a sale of pictures. It was 
a most capital collection, yet the 
sale was so private that the cata- 
logue was not printed, hut handed 
about the room on a w ritteu paper. 
The collection contained many fine 
portraits by Titian and Vandyke^ 
besides various otlier subjects by 
the most emittent masters, particu- 
larly one by Rembrandt, historical, 
with figures the full size of life. 
On her describing the picture af- 
terwards to Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
he said it must, by her account of 
it, luive been worth three thousand 
pounds at least. All those she 
saw went for next to nothing, for 
there were but few bidders in the 
room ; and being without money 
herself to make purchases, she saw, 
with inward torture, those precious 
articles kn6cked down for the most 
trifling sum. Indeed, the regret 
she felt at not being able to possess 
herself of such bargains, had so 
great an effect on her, that she 

improver of the r^'mtmtic and iiiuch-ad- 
mired domain of Picrcefield, in Moii- 
mouihshire ; in (lie adornment of which 
he had expended much moiipy, and de- 
ranged his private furiune. Miss Morris 
made her first appearance at Covent- 
Garden theatre on November * 20 , 1768 ; 
and died May L 176[). 
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GAItUlCK— LOUD MANSFIELD. 


feared she should have fainted away cap and gown, and endeavoured to 
in the auction-room. Some few impose his identical person upon 
she did buy, and at a very ^mall Sir Joshua as his sister, 
price, which were very fine ; these GAKRICK. 

she sent to England to her brother Garrick one day dining with a 
Sir Joshua, who, unluckily, not large company, soon after dinner 
having a sufficient reliance on her left the room, and it was supposed 
judgment in pictures, had not pre- had left the house ; but one of the 
viously commissioned her to make party, on going into the area to 
any purchases for him. seek him, found Mrr^Garrick, who 

Miss Frances Reynolds had long had been there for sometime, fully 
lived in the house of Sir Joshua, occupied in amusing a negro boy, 
her brother, which she superintend- who w^s a servant in the family, by 
ed in its domestic economy; but mimicking the manner and noise of 
conceived, on some occasion, that a turkey-cock, wliich diverted the 
she had not been treated as she de- boy to such a degree, that he was 
served. This occasioned a small convulsed with laughter, and only 
degree of coolness between them, able now and then to mutter, “ Oh, 
and it was her intention to compose Masser Garrick ! you kill me, Mas- 
a letter, in order to explain to him ser Garrick !” 
her supposed grievances, but the loud mansfif.ld. 

composition of this letter was an Lord Mansfield sat to Sir Josliua 
affair of great difficulty : she there- for that excellent portrait which 
fore consulted with her sage friend has since been engraved by Barto- 
Dr. Johnson, who participated with lozzi. In the progress of painting 
her in her troubles, and voluntarily this picture, Sir Joshua one day 
offered to write a letter himself, asked him his opinion of it, and if 
which, when copied, should pass as he thought it was a likeness. When 
her own. This, accordingly, he his lordship replied, that it was to- 
performed ; but when this letter was tally out of his power to judge of 
produced by him for her approval, its degree of resemblance, as he 
she felt herself obliged to reject it, had not seen his own face in any 
as the whole contents of it were so looking-glass during the last thirty 
unlike her own dictation, and so y’^ears of his life; for his servant 
decidedly like his, that the intend- always dressed him and put on his 
ed deception would no more have wig, which therefore rendered it 
passed with Sir Joshua, than if quite unnecessary for him to look 
Johnson had attired himself in her at himself in a mirror. 

FASHIONS. 

LONDON FASHIONS. 

plate 22. — MORNING DRESS. a very richly worked flounce with a 

A ROUND dress composed of cam- heading. The back has just ful- 
bric, and finished at the bottom ness enough to give the dress an 
with a number of small tucks, and air of ease, without disguising the 
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contour of the shape. We refer 
our readers to the print for the 
front. Long and very loosesleeve, 
with a very elegant half sleeve and 
cuff. A shirt richly trimmed round 
the collar with lace, and thrown 
open at the throat, where it fastens 
with a gold and coral broach. Hair 
parted on the^forehcad and dressed 
low at the sides. Head-dress an 
exquisitely fancied lace cap, of 
a form extremely simple, but un- 
commonly becoming: it is orna- 
mented with bows of lilac ribbon. 
Plain gold ear-rings, and white 
kid slippers and gloves. 

PLATE 23. — OPERA DRESS. 

White satin slip, over which is 
a white lace skirt, finisited with satin 
tucks, and a rich flounce of deep 
blond at the bottom. The body is 
composed of white satin and white 
lace; it is uncommonly novel and 
elegant. The sleeve, which is long, 
is also composed of satin and lace; 
its form is original, and the manner 
in which it is finished at the wrist 
is singularly tasteful and elegant. 
The hair is disposed so as to dis- 
play the foreliead, and falls in soft 
loose curls at each side. Head- 
dress the Berlin cap composed of 
white satin, lower part ornamented 
with a rich gold band, and the 
crown with a profusion of beauti- 
ful short ostrich feathers, disposed 
with much taste and novelty. The 
Berlin cap is, in our opinion, the 
most generally becoming head- 
dress which has been introduced 
for some seasons. Necklace and 
cross composed of pearl and ame- 
thyst. Pearl ear-rings. White kid 
gloves, and white satin slippers. 

We are indebted to the good 
^ste and exquisite invention of 
pill, of Cork-street, Burling- 


ton Gardens, for both our dresses 
this month. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON 
FASHION AND DRESS. 

We shall not be in danger this 
month of exceeding the limits pre- 
scribed to our Observations in this 
Repository, as the fashions have 
changed less since our last number 
than they do in general at this sea- 
son of the year. The approaching 
nuptials of her Royal Highness the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales will, 
l[ we have no doubt, quicken the in- 
vention of our fashionable dress- 
makers, and alford us ample mate- 
rials for our next number. 

We shall now proceed to lay be- 
fore our readers the few changes 
which have fallen under our obser- 
vation. Pelisses are higher than 
ever in estimation for the prome- 
nade ; the most elegant are com- 
posed of the palest fawn-colour 
merino cloth, and trimmed either 
with emerald green or pink satin. 
We have seen one uncommonly 
tasteful and pretty, and more novel 
than we should have supposed any 
thing in the form of a pelisse could 
be: the back was full and drawn 
at the bottom to a point, wliicli is 
ornamented with a satin bow and 
pointed ends. A double piece of 
byas satin went up each side of the 
back and across the shoulder, so as 
to form a pretty half sleeve; this 
satin is draperied at rather more 
than half a quarter distance by very 
small tassels, a shade lighter than 
the satin : there is no collar, but a 
double pi.ece of byas satin, to cor- 
respond in width with the trimming, 
is sewed on very full, and stands 
up round the throat. The bottom 
and fronts are very tastefully or- 
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namented with satin, draperied to 
correspond, which falls over a plain 
piece of the same shade as the tas- 
sels which ornament the drapery. 
Tlie sleeve, which is very loose, is 
confined at the wrist by byas satin. 
This pelisse is very much in favour; 
it is worn in white merino, in which 
it is, we think, more elegant than 
in any colour, in pale fawn, French 
grey, and Turquoise blue: in the 
two former it is trimmed with green 
or purple, in French grey with 
pale pink, and in Turquoise with 
white satin. 

The bonnet usually worn with 
this pelisse, is an intermixture of 
velvet and satin ; tiie crown is a 
moderate size, but the front is very 
large: it is put on so as to disjday 
a lace cup which is worn under it, 
and oruumenied either with a flow- 
er, or with three small rosettes of 
lace. The bonnet is trimmed with 
white satin, disposed in bows in- ^ 
termixed with points, and finished : 
with a rich plume of white fea- | 
thers: it tics at one side with aj 
large how of white satin ribbon. 

The Cobourg hat is even higher i 
in estimation than last month, which j 
we expected would he the case, as j 
the lightness of its appearance, as 
well as the uncommon delicacy of 
the material it is composed of, ren- | 
ders it peculiarly a]>propriate to j 
the present season- | 

Velvet and white merino cloth | 
Spensers are still in estimation in 
the carriage costume, but pelisses 
are higher in favour; the most fa- • 
sbionable are composed eitlier of 
Levantine or double-sided silk, lin- i 
cd with white sarsnet, and trimmed i 
with swansdown or satin, which, 
long as it has been worn, is still ; 
the favourite material for trim- 1 


ON FASHION AND DKESS. 

mings: it has, however, an appear-t 
I ance of novelty, from the manner 
in which it is intermixed with che- 
nille silk trimming and swansdown. 
We observed the other day on the 
pelisse of a lady of Ingh rank, one 
of the prettiest trimmings we have 
seen for some time ; the pelisse was 
a light slate colour, and the trim- 
ming pink satin disposed in acorns, 
and edged with swansdown. We 
have also to observe, that swans- 
down muffs are in much favour, 
but tippets are only partially worn. 

Small white satin half gipsey 
hats, some of which are covered 
with a coloured net-work of che- 
nille, are much in request in the 
carriage costume; they are orna- 
mented with low plumes of fea- 
thers: we have noticed some made 
of intermingled ribbon and lace, 
which are ornamented with spring 
I flowers, and worn over a luce 
mtU, Small coloured velvet hats, 
turned up all round, and lined with 
white satin, arc also much worn ; 
they liave in general a band of in- 
termixed white satin and velvet, 
and are always ornamented with 
feathers. 

Thanks to the correct taste of 
the lady to whom we are indebted 
for our dresses this month, we are 
enabled to present our fair readers 
with a morning dress made in that 
style of simple elegance which 
ought always to characterize the 
costume. A very novel 
and elegant material for dishabille 
has just been introduced, which h 
considered a very tasteful article 
for spring wear: it is called sati- 
net, and is composed of silk and 
worsted, with a rich satin stripe ^ 
although very durable, its appear- 
ance is light and delicate, attd it 
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h much in request with bel/es of 
rank and taste. Irish satin is also 
much worn in the morning costume, 
though we think it is still more ge- 
nerally adopted for dinner dress. 
— We do not know howto describe 
this beautiful article, as it is totally 
different from any thing we have 
ever seen : it is made in all shades 
and colours, bht the one most in re- 
quest, we think, is emerald, in 
which it is peculiarly striking. As 
there has been nothing new in onr I 
own manufacture introduced for | 
some time, these two elegant no- 
velties are in considerable estima- 
tion with those ladies of rank who 
wish to encourage the productions 
of our own looms, in preference 
to French goods. 

We must not omit to mention, 
that French cambric, cambric mus- 
lin, and jaconot muslin, are very 
high in favour: slight silks are also 
worn ; but cloth is entirely ex- 
ploded. 

With respect to the form of 
morning dress, we have nothing 
novel to observe. Some change 
has taken place in trimmings; work 
is less worn than last month, the 
flounces being generally composeci 
either of the same material as the 
dress, or of lace. Bodies, sleeves, 
and flounces drawn with coloured 
ribbon, are still in much estimation. 
There has been, for the second time, 
an attempt made to introduce tlie 
antiquated fashion of fulness in 
the front breadth of the dress; the 
apron and front were made of one 
piece, and drawn with ribbon, and 
the fulness thrown nearly as much 
before as behind : this attempt, 
however,, has completely failed, 
which is not surprising, because 

Vol. 1. Nu. IF. ' 


no mode of dress can be more cal- 
culated to disfigure the shape. 

Slight silks continue to be trim- 
med as described in our last num- 
ber. We have also seen one or 
two very pretty trimmings compos- 
ed of floss silk and chenille, in the 
form of leaves and shells ; but these 
trimmings are only revived, as we 
remember similar ones last year. 

Irish satin is still more than any 
thing in favour for dinner dress; 
shot and plain sarsnets and India 
muslin are also in estimation. We 
liave noticed with much pleasure 
the introduction of a half high lace 
body, wliich wc consider very ele- 
gant, and extremely appropriate 
to dinner dress: the form is that 
of a chemiset, which comes about 
halfway to the throat, and is fi- 
nished at top with a frill of lace to 
fall over. The sleeve, which is long, 
is slashed at the top with letting-in 
lace in two places, and the slashes 
meet at bottom ; it is plain to the 
wrist, w'liere it is finished by a tri- 
ple fall of narrow lace. The sars- 
net skirt worn with this body, is 

in general finislied round the bot- 

o 

tom with a rich embroidery, but 
sometimes trimmed with a single 
fall of blond set on in waves and 
very full. Irish satin is always 
worn with a white satin body, and 
the skirt finished at bottom with an 
intermixture of white satin and 
chenille, the latter the colour of 
the skirt: the efl'ect is uncommonly 
beautiful. 

In full dress we observe that white 
lace and white ^auze predominate 
for youthful ilegantes; white crape 
is also much in estimation; but co- 
loured crapes are partially worn, 
and black lace seems confined to 
K X 
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matronly ladies. We see with plea- 
sure, that bodies and skirts of dif- 
ferent colours are evidently on the 
decline ; they had certainly a most 
inelegant effect. White and co- 
loured satin bodies, richly em- 
broidered either in gold, silver, or 
silk, and worn over a crape or lace 
skirt, and trimmed to correspond, 
are very general, and we think ex- 
tremely elegant; but in point of 
actual novelty, the dress given in 
our print possesses the strongest 
claim of any we have seen. 

Caps continue so attractive in 
half dress, that we scarcely see a 
well-dressed helle^ unless a mere 
child, without one : they are inva- 
riably composed of white lace, and 
always of a simple form. French 
caps are entirely exploded, doubt- 
less to the great satisfaction of belles 
of good taste. British beauty has 
been too long obscured by the glar- 
ing and unbecouiing fashions of 
our neighbours; which, however^ 
are now declining very faJt in pub- 
lic estimatioiw 

In full dress the hair continues 
to be worn, as described in our last, 
on the forehead ; but we observe thalr 
it begins to be turned up behiiul 
a la Grecque, and the under part of 
the hind hair forms a few curls- an 


each side of the throat. Tlie* Imk 
continues to be ornaoiented in the 
manner described in our last num- 
ber. 

In full-dress jewellery we have 
nothing new to announce. In half- 
dress gold and coral are still worn. 
The ornaments we nientioned in 
odr last, were a prettily fancied 
locket and chain : the locket, com- 
posed of gold,, is tastefully set wkli 
coral, in the form of small wild 
berries; the chain is composed al- 
ternately of a little cluster of light 
chains two inches long, and a coral 
berry placed between. Variegated 
cornelian, it is said, will be th» 
favourite article for half-dress sum- 
mer j.ewellery. 

We have no alteration to notice 
in boots or slK>es for promenade or 
carriage costume; but we cannot 
help observing, that dress slippers, 
wdiich stiU continue to be made in 
the same form, are worn much too 
high on the instep : fashion, how- 
ever, is always in extremes; some 
time ago they were cut down al- 
most to the toes. 

i ashionahle colours for the mouth 
continue the same aa last ; but light 
drab and lilac are also,, we perceive, 
coming much into favour. 


FASHIONABLE FURNITURE. 

PLATE 20. — A FRENCH BED. 

The annexed plate is a design ornamented with carved foliage, 
lately imported from Paris, and gilt in matt and burnished gold, 
represents one of those pieces of The drapery is of rose-coloured 
furnitu re which are consequent on silk, lined with azure blue, and con- 
the reciprocal exchanges of British sistsof one curtain, gatliered up at 
and French taste : it is an English tlie ring in the centre of the eano* 
bed with corner posts, decorated py, being full enough to form the 
agreeably to Parisian fancy. The festoons and curtains both of the 
frame- walk is made of rose-wood, head and Yoot.. Th^ elegance of 
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this bed greatly depends on the in the combination of these, its 
choice, arrangement, and modifi- chasteness or gaiety may be aiig- 
cations of the three primitive co- mented or abridged, 
lours, blue, yellow, and red ; and 


INTELLIGENCE, LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, &c. 


Mr. William Williams, teacher 
of mathematids, &c. at High Beech 
Collegiate School, has in the press, 
A New Method (^ teaching Perspec- 
containing a course of practi- 
cal lessons, exemplifying the theo- 
ry by easy and concise rules for 
^drawing all objects with accuracy. 
This wo4rk, which w'ill be hand- 
somely printed in 8vo. will be 
adapted to the use of schools and 
artists, although not having any 
knowledge of mathematics. It will 
he accompanied by an elegant il- 
lustrative model, invented by the 
author, a specimen of w'hich may 
be seen at Mr. R. Ackermann^s, 
Strand. 

Dr. Pinckard has just published 
a new edition of his Notes on the 
West Indies^ in two volumes, with 
additional letters from Martinique, 
Jamaica, and St. Domingo, includ- 
ing a proposal for the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves in the West In- 
dies. 

The Rev. Dr. Whitaker, well 
known for his History of Craven, 
and his repuhlication of Thoreshy’s 
Ducatus Leodiensis,is engaged up- 
on A General History of the County 
pfYorkf which is expected to form 
seven folio volumes, of 500 pages 
each. It will be embellished with 
numerous engravings from designs 
by Turner, Buckler, and other emi- 
nent artists. The printing of the 
lyork will commence as soon as 500 


copies, or as many as w’ill cover the 
expenses, are subscribed for, 

Mr. Congdon, of Plymouth, has 
announced for early publication, 
by subscription, in tw'o volumes, 
royal quarto, with superb embel- 
lishments, An Historical Survey of 
the County of Cornwall, by C. S. 
Gilbert. The first volume will ex- 
hibit a comprehensive display of 
the ancient and modern state of the 
county, in regard to the character 
of its inhabitants, and a general 
history of its transactions from the 
remotest knowm periods, down to 
the present era. The second vo- 
lume contains the topography, and 
embraces every requisite of a pa- 
rochial history. The drawings for 
the embellishment of this part of 
the work are altogether original, by 
an excellent artist, H. Parker, jun. 
of Plymouth, who has not only 
been accurate in finishing them, 

I hut singularly fortunate in the 
I choice of the spots from wlience he 
formed his outlines. The names 
of subscribers to this work are re- 
ceived in London by Mr. Acker- 
mann. 

The seventh and eighth volumes 
of Campbell’s Lives of the Admirals, 
commenced by the late Mr. Henry 
Redhead Yorke ; the publication 
of which, from a variety of unfore- 
seen circumstances, lias been de- 
layed so long, are now at the press 
in a great state of forwardness j 
Kk3 
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and it is fully expected that both 
the volumes, which will complete 
tliat interesting national work, will 
be ready for publication early in I 
the ensuing summer. i 

Mr. Robert Southey has in the 
press a poem, with notes, entitled 
A Pilgrimage to Waterloo* 

Mr. D’Israeli is preparing for 
publication, An Inquiry into the 
Literary and Political Character of 
James I. 

Mr. Campbell’s Selections of Eng- 
lish Poetry^ announced some time 
since, are not to appear for the pre- 
sent, as it has been judged better 
that the critical part of that work, 
containing a View of English Poe- 
try, should be made part of Mr. 
flampbell’s Lectures on Ancient and 
Modern Poetry^ which are in pre- 
paration upon a very extensive 
scale. 

Mr. W. Mariner is preparing for 
publication, an Account of the Peo- 
ple of the T'onga Islandsy in the SortiJi 
Pacific Ocean. The author belong- 
ed to the Port au Prince privateer, 
the greater part of whose crew was 
massacred by the natives of Lefoo- 
ga, and was for several years after- 
wards a constant associate of the 
king and the higher class of chiefs. 
His work will form two 8vo. volsi 

Miss Holford has iu the press a 
new poem, entitled 3Iargaret of 
Anjou. 

Mr. W. Wilkins, the eminent 
architect, will speedily publish, in 
an 8vo. volume, with plates, Athe- 
niensiay or Remarks on the Buildings 
and Topograph y of Athens. 

Mr. Murray, of Albemarle-street, 
has announced for publication, a 
Narrative of the Adventures and 
Travels of' Robert AdamSy a sailor, 
p'bo was wrecked in 1810 on the 


west coast of Africa, detained tinret 
months in slavery among the Arabs 
of the Great Desert, and resided 
several months at Tombuctoo. It 
will be printed in 4to. uniformly 
with Park’s last Journey and Life. 

Mr. W. Jones, late acting sur- 
geon at Serampore, will soon pub- 
lisli A Collection of Pacts and Opi- 
nions relative to w?dows burning 
themselves witii the dead bodies of 
their husbands, and to other de- 
structive customs prevalent in Bri- 
tish India. 

Mr. Boothroyd, who is on the 
point of completing his Biblia He- 
braica, has in forwardness, R^ec^- 
tions on the authorised Version of 
the Scripliircsy reasons for attempt- 
ing its improvement, and a speci- 
men of such an attempt. 

In the press, a new work, enti- 
tled The Elements and Genius of the 
French LanguagCy being a natural 
and rational method of teaching a 
language, with sciences, deduced 
from the analysis of the human 
mind. 

Memoirs of the Ionian Isles, and 
of their Relations zcitli European 
\ Turkey, translated from the origi- 
jnal MS. of M. de Vaudoncourt, 

; late general in the Italian service, 

• with a very accurate and compre- 
i bensive map, will shortly appear. 

I M. Puigblanch, the Spanish pa- 
triot, is about to publish. The Itt- 
quisition Cninaskedy or the Triumph 
of Humanity and Liberality in Spain ; 
being a history of the conduct and 
objects of that tribunal, and a dis- 
sertation on the necessity of its 
suppression. 

Miss Griffith’s novel, She remould 
be a Heroiney will very speedily 
make its appearance. 

The late Marcj^uis de Lavall^e, 
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wlK> .die<l a few 3ays ago at his 
Apartments in Leicester-square, 
had been engaged for several years 
past in writing a History of the dif- 
ferent Factions which have agitated 
France during the Revolution^ and 
had nearly completed it. He had 
recently been employed by Mr. 
Bowyer, of Pall-Mall, in writing a 
Biographical Memoir of Buonaparte^ 
as also of his ministers, generals, 
&c. which will shortly appear. 

Proposals are circulated for pub- 


lishing a fine print, after the line 
manner, from a magnificent origi- 
nal picture of Rubens, of Meleager 
and Atalante^ or the Hunting tf the 
Wild Boar 9 in the collection of the 
Earl of Milltowii, Rusborough- 
House, county of Wicklow; to be 
engraved by Francis Lamb, of 
Edinburgh, who executed the print 
from the celebrated picture of 
Daniel in the Den of Lions, by the 
same master. 


3^oetr?. 


From the Greek o/'Posidippus, 
DIALOGUE. 

The TftAVELLER AND STATUE OF 
Opportunity. 

Jr. Say, image, by what sculptor’s 
hand 

In breathing marble here you stand ? 

Opp, By his whose art to thousands 
known, 

Bids Jove and Pallas live in stone : 

But seldom seen by human eyes, 

I claim the kindred of the skies; 

By few I’m found, though great my fame, 

And Opportunity’s iny name. 

Tr. Say, if tlie cause you may re- 
veal. 

Why thus supported on a wheel ? • 

Opp, The wheel my rapid course im- 
plies, 

t-ike that with constant speed it flies. 

Jr. Wings on your feet? — Opp, Pm 
apt to soar — 

Neglected, I return no more. 

Tr. But why behind deprived of hair? 

Opp. Escaped, that none may seize 
me ffiere. 

Tr. Your locks unbound conceal your 
eyes ? 

Opp. Because I chiefly court disguise. 

Tr. Why coupled with that solemn 
fair, 

Qf downcast mien and mournful air ? 


Opp. Repentance she (the stone re- 
plies). 

My substitute, behind me flies: 

Observe, and her you’ll ever see 
Pursue the wretch deprived of me; 

By her corrected, mortals mourn, 
i| For what they’ve done, and what for- 
l| borne. 

Ask me no more, for while you stay, 

1 vanish unperceived away. 

Somerset. 

LINES 

Addressed to Mrs. M— — E- 
His fickle sov’reignty to prove, 

See Time’s new calendar displayed ; 
Which, like the vow of faithless love. 

Is changed almost us soon as made. 

Yet w ith old Time PH wage no strife. 
But give him gratefully his due : 

For mid the varyings of my life. 

He’ll never change my love for you / 
Somerset. 


A VALENTINE 

Sent to Miss J—N~s, aged seventeen, lately 
married to Captain F. Bn — WNE, of the 
H. E. 1. C. military estalilishment. 

Think not, dear Anne, ’tis all for sport. 
That 1 to-day am come to court : 

I love you much, 1 love you more 
Than any nymph I’ve seen before* 
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How blestj how happy should I bCf 
Were all your smiles be^owed on me ; 
On lover’s wings I’d quickly bring 
A myrtle wreath, anti golden ring; 

And crowns and kingdoms I’d resign 
To be my Anna’s Valentine, 

TO 

By J. M. Lacey. 

Oh ! may thy bosom never know 
A sadder hour than this is ; 

May innate pleasures unbought glow, 
Still wait on all thy blisses. 

Be thine the happy heart’s light throb, 
Distress through life unknowing; 

Ne’er, may grief’s tear, nor sorrow’s sob. 
Disturb thy bosom’s glowing. 

Fair woman’s eye should know no tear. 
But I hat which rapture borrows; 

Her bosom ne’er should heave will) fear, 
Her heart ne’er sink wiih sorrows. 

I dearly love to see the smile 
Her rosy check illuming ; 

To know, that not one thought of guile 
Is there, to check its blooming. 

THE VILLAGE SPECTRE. 

From the Rep Cow, whose dear delight 
Sooth’d Hodge’s days and cheer’d this 
night, 

As reeling homeward and alone. 

He heard, or thought he heard, a groan, 
lie stopp’d, he listen’d — no ! the hreeze 
No longer sported with the trees ; 

Nor bat, nor owl, not e’en a mouse 
But now was silent in its house. 

The stile was pass’d, and he had reel’d 
Half o’er the path that cross’d the field ; 
When, lo ! a phantom seem’d to fly 
Across, athwart, before his eye ; 


Whizzing it went, and whizzing came, 
’Twsiis npw ail smoke, and now ail flame ! 
Aloft it flew, then to the ground. 

And flitted whizzing round and round ! 

It stopp’d, it changed, and now he saw 
A mighty spectre all of straw ! 

Before his palh^it took its stand. 

And straddled o’er three roods of land ; 
Its long bare arms were seen to rise, 
l| And hold straw sheaf-baiuls to his eyes; 
•' With tw'o just such a village elf 
Not long before had bang’d himself. 
About its head it wore a crown. 

Of poppies made, and thistle down ; 
Dark was its face, a fearful sight, \ 
Black ^mut and every kind of blight, ^ 
Made it a very perfect fright. j 

“ Follow,” it roar’d — away it flew. 

And Hodge, in w'ild dismay, it drew 
All through the corn about the field, 

For Hodge to all its freaks must yield ; 

}t rais’d him up, it threw him down. 

It bruis’d his limbs, it broke his crown ; 
Drove him and beat him like a witch, 
And left him sprawling in a ditch. 

The next day found him there at noon. 
Still in a sort of spectre swoon. 

At home arriv’d, when rest in bed 
Had sooth’d his limbs and clear’d his 
head, 

II He sw'ore, so sure as he was born, 

He’d seen the Demon of the Corn , 
T(»ld all the story o’er and o’er. 

And stoutly to the truth on’t swore; 

And Giles and Cloddin vow they saw 
The beaten grain and broken straw. 
Where it had hurl’d him to the ground. 
And dragg’d lum through and all around. 
Ev’ii at this day, and many years 
Have pass'd to calm the village fears. 
Some Hodges, as they pass at night, 
Think they behold the fearful sprite ; 
And strange ! — it seems to love, they say, 
From the Red Cow the shortest way. 

* J. B. P, 
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PLATE 25. — A HUNTING LODGE. 

This building is designed to bar- cumstance, and they are not always 
monize with scenery that is natii- accessible without subjecting the 
rally of a level character, and to inhabitants to the inconvenience of 
afford a degree of embellishment receiving a portion of the wet that 
by- its verandahs and the variety of is dismissed by the eaves, even after 
shadow which they project, that the gentlest rains. Concealed or 
would be greatly desirable where invisible gutters, as they are called, 
the landscape is not composed of have been devised to obviate this 
very interesting features. The unpleasantness. 'Fhey are formed 
cottage roof is well fitted to assist about a foot and half above the 
in this endeavour, as its overhang- eaves, and are so disposed as to ar- 
ing caves produce a picturesque rest the progress of the water be- 
effect, and afford a considerable fore it arrives at the extremity of 
shelter to the house: and it is on the roof, wdicnce it is conveyed to 
the variety of shadow resulting pipes prepared at the end of the 
from this design, that its preten- building to receive it. These gut- 
sion to notice would principally ters may be made very small, and 
depend, for the parts themselves they would answer the purpose to- 
are perfectly simple and unaflect- lerahly well, if a material could he 
ed. The objections to this kind appli^ to form them not so sub- 
of roof, however, are not to be ject to crack by its expansive and 
disregarded : the water falling from contracting nature as lead is found 
it is destructive to the plants or to be, which, from this quality, 
herbage that may be beneath the renders the concealed gutter unad- 
drip ; the walls are not only disco- visable, except to small buildings, 
loured towards tlie ground, by the or where they can be introduced in 
splashing of it, but become damp, very short lengths: in other cases 
and are eventually injured; the they cannot be considered asaflbrd- 
vindowsalso suffer from this cir-, ing security' from the wet, The 
‘ FoL I. No. F. L L 
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A HUNTIKO lodge. 


best means of preventing the in- 
convenience generally, is to form 
a wood gutter at the edge of the 
roof, so designed that it may ap- 
pear to be the finish of the roof, 
rather than a gutter ; and by giv- 
ing a fall for the water within its 
substance, the level line of the 
edge is preserved, and it may be 
adopted without injury to the light- 
ness of effect that is desirable. The 
irregular and feeble line which is 
produced by gutters of copper or 
zinc, is always to be avoided. 

The centre of this design repre- 
sents a roof projecting over a bow 
which forms part of the drawing- 
room, and as the wall also recedes, 
a spacious verandah is produced, 
which is well sheltered, and afibrds 
a prospect-gallery, or a sort of 
open conservatory ; and balconies 
are formed on each side by the 
small verandahs which shelter the 
windows of the ground-fioor : the 
whole is connected by a trellis roof, 
as described on the plan which re- 
presents the line of connection on 
the level of the chamber floor. 

The ground for which this design 
was in fact proposed, happened to 
be of a very peculiar form, although 
the general line of it was not un- 
dulating, and led to a very careful 
attention of the means for improv- 
ing the site of a building variously 
circumstanced in this particular. 
The very ingenious observations 
of Mr. Repton cannot but be acr 
ceptable, and, in a future paper, 
other views of the subject will be 
introduced. There is, he observes, 
a natural character of country 
which must influence the site and 
disposition of every house ; and 
though in the country there is not 
tji? saot^ pcc^ision Ju towns, for 


placing offices under ground, or 
for setting the principal apartments 
on a basement story, as it is far 
more desirable to walk from the 
house on the same level w'ith the 
ground, yet there are situations 
which require to be raised above 
the natural surface. This is the 
case at Welbeck, where the park 
not x>nly abounds with bold and 
conspicuous inequalities, but in 
many places there are almost im- 
perceptibleswellingsin the ground, 
which art would in vain remedy, 
from their vast breadth ; though 
they are evident defects whenever 
they appear to cut across the stems 
of trees, and hide only half their 
trunks ; for if the whole trunk were 
perfectly hidden by such a swell, the 
injury would be less, because the 
imagination is always ready to sink 
the valley and raise the hill, if not 
checked in its efibrts by some ac«* 
tual standard of measurement. In 
such cases, the best expedient is 
to view the ground from a gentle 
eminence, that the eye may look 
over, and of course lose, these 
trifling inequalities. 

All natural shapes of ground 
must necessarily fall under one of 
thesedescriptions,viz. convex, con- 
cave, plane, or inclined plane. 
Suppose it granted, that, except 
in very romantic situations, all the 
rooms on tlie principal floor ought 
to range on the same level ; and 
that there must be a platform or 
certain space of ground, with a 
gentle descent from the house every 
way. If tlie ground be naturally 
convex, or what is generally called 
a knoll, the crown of the bill must 
be taken off to form a platform, 
and the size of the bouse must be 
adapted tQ the si^e of ttieliaQll} 
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for if it be too large, it will not 
have sufficient platform, but rather 
stand on the edge of a steep bank. 
It therefore follows, that if the 
house must stand on a natural hil- 
lock, the building shauld not be 
larger than its situation will admit; 
and where such hillocks do not ex- 
ist in places groper for a house in 
every other respect, itwis some- 
times possible for art to supply 
what nature seems to have denied ; 
a circumstance that proves the ab- 
surdity of those who design and 
plan a house without any previous 
knowledge of the situation or shape 
of the ground on which it is to be 
built. When the shape is naturally 
either concave or perfectly flat, the 
house would not be habitable, un- 
less the ground sloped sufficiently 
to throw oflF the water from it : this 
is often effected, in a slight degree, 
merely by the earth that is dug from 
the cellars and foundations; but if, 
instead of sinking the cellars, they 
w'ere to be built upon the level of 
the ground, they may afterwards 
be so covered with earth as to give 
all the appearance of a natural 
knoll ; the ground falling from the 
house to any distance where it may 
best unite with the natural shape: 
or, as it frequently happens that 


there may be small hillocks near 
the house, one of them may be re- 
moved to effect this purpose. This 
expedient can also be used in an 
inclined plane, falling towards the 
house, where the inclination is not 
very great : but it may be observed 
of the inclined plane, that the size 
of the house must be governed in 
some measure by the fall of the 
ground; since it is evident, that, 
although a house of a hundred feet 
deep might stand conveniently up- 
on it, yet it would require an arti- 
ficial terrace on one side ; and 
where tlie ground cannot he made 
to look natural, it is better at all 
times to avow the interference of 
art, titan to attempt an ineffectual 
concealment of it. 

The plate annexed would not 
conveniently contain a plan of the 
design : it is intended, however, to 
consist of a small hall and stair- 
case, communicating with a break- 
fast-room, dining-room, and draw'- 
ing-room, each having a window 
to the principal front, as repre- 
sented in the elevation : behind 
these would be a kitchen, servants^ 
hall, pantry, and other offices of 
domestic use. The stables, ken- 
nels, &c. would be removed a short 
distance. 


ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 

No. IV. 

HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND. 

Until the ordinary wants of man object immediately before him ; bu t 
are supplied, his mind is engaged when industry has produced le?- 
in effecting the business which re- sure, and riches abundance, his 
suits from the mere necessities of mind reverts on itself for further 
his nature, and in its performance employment, and giving vigour to 
all that belongs to common sense is the imagination, it becomes obser- 
einpfoyed, so far as relates to the vant and compares ideas ; it seeks 
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folr and examines principles, col- 
lects images of ideal perfection, 
and thence establishes the basis of 
the arts. The many interruptions 
which art has received, and the 
retrogi;side movements it has occa- 
sionally made, in times quite open 
to our researches, enable us^to mark 
the progress of architecture parti- 
cularly, and to trace it through its 
several stages, from the ingenious 
to the possible and the surprising, 
thence again to the probable, and 
onward to simplicity and truth. 
Its criterion is nature, and on its 
laws only art should be established ; 
for it is the business of art to follow 
the examples which nature has sup- 
plied, to effect operations agreea- 
bly to those laws, and to aim at 
supreme excellence by judiciously 
associating her relative perfections. 

In architecture the documents 
of antiquity are to us what the works 
of the old masters in painting are 
to painters, and it is equally the 
duty of both to gather into their 
store as much as possible of the 
truth that pre-existing talent has 
provided ; and not then to be con- 
tent with merely following those 
works, hut to carry their beauties 
forward to a higher state of excel- | 
lence ; for we have a right to as- I 
that even the noblest and 
best works of art are yet short of 
that perfection of which they are 
capable. 

The works of the Italian archi- 
tects rapidly improved, because 
the means of study were amply sup- 
plied to them by the remains of 
ancient Roman splendour; and soon 
after the establishment of the Flo- 
rence academy in the early part of 
the fifteenth century, Briineleschi 
began to ascertain the principles of 


the Roman orders. Alberti follow* 
ed him, and pursued the art with 
great success, which is not only 
evident from bis writings on the 
principles of his art, but from the 
noble palace of Pitti at Florence, 
which was of his design and exe- 
cuted immediately under bis di- 
rection. Michael Angelo and Pal- 
ladio greatly advanced the improve- 
ment of architecture, and intro- 
duced some peculiarities unknown 
to the early Roman school. Coun- 
tries removed from the great em- 
porium of art, were content for a 
lime to adopt the fashions of the 
Italian style, and receive the prin- 
ciples of art at second hand as they 
found them promulgated in the 
writings of the architects of that 
day; and when from England our 
native artists visited Rome, the mo- 
dern buildings were too frequently 
the objects of their study, rather 
than the venerable remains^of an- 
tiquity : and our ow^ii works have 
thence the characteristics of Italian 
art, instead of the pure forms, pro- 
portions, and detail of the early 
model. Unfortunately for archi- 
tecture in this country, our artists 
found greater deviations from the 
Roman originals in their return 
i through France, and as the human 
mind is not always prepared to re- 
sist the allurements and influences 
of fashion, some of our greatest 
works are disgraced by foreign 
absurdities. Inigo Jones, in his 
last works, studiously avoided them, 
and made in his designs a transi- 
tion from those follies to an ele- 
gant simplicity: he flourished in 
the reigns of Elizabeth, James I. 
Charles I. and during the com- 
monwealth. He was born 1572, 
and died 1651. Sir Cbristoplier 
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Wren was born 163*2, and died 
1723: be flourished in the reigns 
of Charles II. James II. William 
III, Anne, and George I. His 
works are evidently the result of 
much study of the Italian school, 
and from books he probably formed 
his style prior to his visits to Rome. 
He was greatly influenced by the 
practice of tfie French %rtists, but 
excelled in the mathematics, which 
enabled him to execute works in 
which a superiority of construction 
was manifested. His St. Paul’s is 
perhaps unequalled in this respect, | 
if we except the magnificent work i 
of Michael Angelo, St. Peter’s at 
Rome. Sir John V^anbriigh, his con- 
temporary, died in 17*26: his works 
are less refined than those of Wren, 
but there is a dignified greatness 
of character in many of them, pro- 
duced liya proportion and arrange- 
ment that arc higlily commend- 
able ; his aim constantly was to 
obtain this elfect, and when he 
failed, his works became uncouthly ! 
massive and heavy. Mr. Burke! 
has judiciously observed, that the ! 
true artist should put a generous j 
deceit on the spectators, and effect i 
the noblest designs by easy me- 
thods. Designs that are vast only 
by their dimension, are always the 
sign of a common and low imagi- 
nation. No work of art can be 
great but as it deceives; to be 
otherwise is the prerogative of na- 
ture only.” The censure, however, 
as far as relates to Vanbrugh, is 
not so tenable as was formerly, sup- 
posed. The sarcastic wit of Swift, 
the censure of Pope, and the cri- 
ticism of Walpole, lost much of 
their influence with the public in 
consequence of the commenda- 
tions of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gil- 


I pin, and Price ; and Blenheim, the 
i greatest work of this architect, has 
risen in esteem in proportion to 
the general diffusion of true taste. 
In this work is blended a highly 
poetic and painter-like feeling: 

I the lights and sliadows are broad, 
the oppositions are striking and 
grand, the incidents are arranged 
with great variety and with almost 
a dramatic effect; in fact, even in 
architecture Vanbrugh was thea- 
trical. 

Kent and Gibbs were also con-* 

! temporaries ; the former died in 
i 1746, the latter in 1754 : and with 
them lived a very ingenious archU 
tect, not so generally known, Mr. 
Colin Campbell, except indeed as 
the compiler of the l itruvius Bri* 
lanmcus^ and the de.signer of Wan- 
Stead-House, in Essex. They were 
all disciples of the Italian school, 
taking the works of Palladio and 
Sramozzi as tlieir authorities, 
Kent, at that day, as a painter was 
respectable, and distinguished liim- 
self as a landscape-gardener ; hut 
at the present moment tlie works of 
j his pallet would not he esteemed 
I beyond the scenery of our theatres. 

! Gibbs and himself were both defi- 
I cient as architects in the detail of 
tlieir works; the architraves, im- 
posts, and the dressings of their 
doors and windows, were very de- 
fective in point of proportion and 
beauty of parts, in general even to 
slovenly negligence. St. Martin’s 
church, by Gibbs, is however a very 
fine and interesting building. Sir 
William Chambers and Sir Robert 
Taylor, both pursuing the prac- 
tice and studying the models. of 
the Italian school, differed greatly 
in feeling. In fancy, Taylor had 
the advantage ; but in design, and 
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Tamyris. a Rphynx, in cornelian. 
SosTRATus. A Cupid driving two har- 
nessed lionesses, in agate of two co- 
• lours. A Meleager. An Atalanta. 
SoFHOCLEs. A winged Medusa’s head, 
in chalcedony. 

PoLYCLETus. Diomed with the palla- 
dium in his hand, on a sardonyx. 
Plotarchus. Cupid on a lion, in sar- 
donyx. 

Ones AS. A Muse. A head of Hercules, 
with the olive crown. 

Nicomarchus. A Faun, in black agate. 
Laejus. Head of Charon. 

Anteros. Hercules with a bull on his 
shoulders, on a chalcedony. 
Philemon. Theseus, in sardonyx. Head 
of a Faun. 

Apollonides. Diana, in amethyst. A 
bull cuuchant, in sardonyx. 
SELEut:i;s. 

Carpus. Bacchus and Ariadne, on a 
panther, in red jasper. 

Myrton. Leda on a swan. 

Cronius. 

Dioscorides. Olymp. 1 90 — 200. Heads 
of the Emperor Augustus, Maecenas, 
Hermes, Diomed, Perseus, &c. 
Lucius. Victory on a biga, in sardonyx. 
Hyllus. Cleopatra. A bull. 

Felix. Ulyssesand Diomed, in sardonyx. 
Solon. Maecenas. Cupid. A Medusa’s 
head. Diomed with the palladium. 
Epitynciianus. Gcrmanicus, in sar- 
donyx. 

Euodus. Julia, daughter of Vespasian, 
in beryl. 

Aepolion. Head of the Emperor Mar- 
cus Aurelius. 

Q,uintillus. Neptune on abiga, in beryl. 

KEMARKS. 

From tbe preceding notices of 
the most eminent ancient artists 
and their works, by means of which 
the Greeks and Romans have ac- 
quired so distinguished a place in 
the history of mankind, result tlie 
following general observations : — 

}. That the imitative arts origi- 


nated in the religious sentiments of 
the age in which they arose or were 
practised. 

2. That the arts were in their 
perfection when religiou.s pomp 
had attained its greatest height. 

3. That, witli the decline both of 
the feeling and the pomp of reli- 
gion, the arts also declined. 

The evidences afforded by the 
history of artists and works of art, 
in confirmation of these remarks, 
are briefly these : — 

1. Architecture, considered as a 
real art, originated in the construc- 
tion of temples in Egypt, Greece, 
and Italy, as well as in the other 
civilized countries of antiquity. Its 
highest perfection was cotemporary 
II w'itbthe highest degree of religious 
pomp that prevailed among each 
of these nations. It invariably be- 
gan to decline when it was chiefly 
employed in the embellishment of 
human habitations. At the time 
when grand and magnificent abodes 
were erected for the gods, and men 
were satisfied with mean and sim- 
ple dwellings, it was still annr/; 
hut when tlie reverse of this took 
place, it became degraded into a 
! servant, 

I 2. Sculpture commenced with* 
the representation of the gods in 
tbe temples, or at least before tho 
altars. It w^as not men, but the 
figures of the gods that were the 
first subjects of plastic art. Set- 
ting out witlLthe representation of 
the ideal, it at length followed sole- 
ly the truth of nature. The era of 
its supreme perfection, in wliich it 
has appeared but once in this world 
with the Jupiter and Pallas of Phi- 
dias, the Juno of Polycletus, and 
the Venus of Scopas, falls in the 
age of Pericles, in which religioviil 
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magnificence had arrived at itg 
highest pitch in Greece. To the 
subsequent artists, even to Praxi- 
tiles and Lysippus, that era conti- 
nued to be a model and prototype. 
Nay, the ideal in art, and in so 
far also its excellence, declined, 
particularly since the time of those 
two artists, the more rapidly the 
more they confined themselves to 
the representation of men only, the 
4 iiore they copied them as portraits, 
and the more a sense of religion 
began to fall off together with its 
pomp. At a later period, under 
Hadrian, this art once more re- 
vived, when that emperor strove 
to introduce magnificence again 
into religion, and for this purpose 
caused innumerable temples to be 
erected in Italy and Greece, and 
to be provided with priests. 

3. When paintiftg emerged from 
the obscurity in which she was bu- 
ried till the time of Panscnus, she 
united herself with sculpture in 
chusing the heroic mytliology for 
the subject of her labours. She 
sought her ideal among the heroes 
and heroines. Hence the so fre- 
quent representations of Hercules, 
Jason, Theseus, the Dioscuri, He- 
len, Medea, and Antiope: hence 
the great multitude of subjects 
borrowed from the heroic age, as 
the Argonautic expedition, the 
battle of the Amazons, the Trojan 
war, &c. From these compositions 
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it gradually descended to the pro- 
duction of mere portraits. 

Hence follows the remark, that 
among the ancients art declined tlie 
more, the more it was deficient in 
the divine, which can alone pro- 
duce a religious feeling and pro- 
mote religious pomp. In religion 
it had found the highest ideal. In 
proportion as it departed from this, 
and employed itself in the deline- 
ation of what is common, of the 
mere truth of nature, it became 
richer indeed in the detail, more 
ornamental and more correct in the 
individual parts, hut more deficient 
in intrinsic energy. At length, at 
the time of the overthrow of the 
ancient mythology, the arts totally 
disappeared. 

The parallel furnished to the 
history of ancient art by the pro- 
gress of the modern, is not unim- 
portant. 

Here too architecture first rose 
again in anew form, in the Gothic 
Lombard ecclesiastical style. Here 
too the plastic art, as painting in 
the time of Leonardo da Vinci, Mi- 
chael Angelo, Jacobo della Porta, 
San Sovino, Raphael, and others, 
had attained, at the epoch of the 
greatest rdigious pomp, its high- 
est elevation. It will thus be easy to 
determine the degree which ought 
to be assigned to the arts of the 
present day. 


VoL L No. F. 
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BEMARKS ON THE INEFFECTUAL 
METHODS OFTEN PRACTISED OF 
DEFENDING EDIFICES FROM THE 
INJURY OF LIGHTNING, AND 
BEST MEANS OF OBTAINING SECU- 
RITY AGAINST THUNDER-STORMS, 
IN HOUSES, CARRIAGES, ON BOARD 
OF SHIPS, AND IN OTHER SITUA- 
TIONS. 

Experience has sufficiently de- 
monstrated the utility of securing 
edifices against the effects of light- 
ning by what are called conducting 
rods; and this art of defence is now 
very generally adopted in situa- 
tions where tlie chance of injury 
from thunder-storms is consider- 
able. Unfortunately, however, 
most of the conductors of light- 
ning applied to houses near this 
metropolis, are but ill contrived to 
guard against the effect which they 
are to obviate, and many of them 
might be pointe4 out which draw 
danger to the spot where they are 
placed. Those who are familiar 
with the science of electricity, must 
be aware of the truth of this asser- 
tion ; they cannot but nptice, that 
nine out of ten of the conductors 
which are to be met with in tlie vi- 
cinity of London, and particularly 
at Deptford, Greenwich, Hammer* 
smith, &c. betray so palpably the, 
ignorance of those by whom they 
were erected, as'' to leave no doubt 
that they are the works of the 
blacksmith or plumber, or others 
totally unacquainted with the prin- 
ciples of electrical science. The 
conductors are seldom connected 
with the leaden gutters, and other 
metallic matters, of the house, as 


they always ought to be ; they sel<» 
dom pass down into the ground in 
a direct line, but, on the contrary, 
they usually make many angles 
and zig-zag bends ; they often pass 
near a leaden raid -water -pipe, 
without being connected with it. 
There are three instances on re- 
cord of houses in the neighbour- 
hood of London having been struck 
by lightning witliin these live years, 
so as to sustain some damage, al- 
though they were furnished with 
coiuinctors; and these accidents 
happened in consequence of the 
houses being furnished with faulty 
conductors. It is not our intention 
to expand this argument to a great* 
er length. 

The method of defending build- 
ings against the effects of lightning 
can scarcely fail to be effectual, if 
applied with attention to the fol- 
lowing circumstances ; — The con- 
ducting rod, or rods, for if the edU 
tice is large there should be several, 
ought to be of copper or iron, three 
quarters of an inch thick. Its up- 
permost end should be pointed, and 
project at least three feet above the 
highest part of the house ; and as 
the whole length of the rod cannot 
be formed out of one piece, it is 
advisable to screw the separate 
rods together. The direction of 
the rod should be as straight or di- 
rect as possible ; and the lower ex- 
tremity of it should descend seve- 
ral feet below the foundation of 
the house, and from which it should 
incline, or bend ,off, outwards ; and 
if it can be connected with a drain, 
a water-course, or damp grpundi 
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the better. AH the metallic parts 
of the house, particularly on the 
roof, should be connected with the 
rod. If the conducting rod is made 
of iron, the part undfer ground is 
better made of copper, to prevent 
its decay from the continual action 
of moisture under ground. If cop- 
per be employed for the conduct- 
or, a wire of half an inch in diame- 
ter isisufiicient for a buildtng called 
a second-rate house. The con- 
ductors ^ith which ships are de- 
fended against lightning are usual- 
ly chains, but these are always very 
improper. A copper wire, perma- 
nently fixed to the ship’s masts, 
would be preferable. It would also 
be prudent to encircle the deck ^ 
with a band of copper, or other j 
metal, which, together with the 
wire attached to the mast, should 
form a continuity with the copper 
sheeting attached to the bottom of 
the vessel ; Knd if the ship has no 
copper bottom, the metal band 
should pass over the bottom or side 
of the keel, and form a connection 
with other bands encircling the 
sides of the vessel : and if the 
wire on the masts form one conti- 
nuity with the metallic bands, it 
appears impossible that the vessel 
can be struck by the lightning to 
which it may be exposed. The 
conductors for powder-magazines 
are best placed at a little distance 
from the building ; one extremity 
of the cond uctor shou 1 d be elevated 
ten or twelve feet above the high- 
est part- of the building, and the' 
othbf descend eight or ten feet be- 
low the levd of the foundation. 
For perfect security from all pos- 
sible danger, with regard to houses 
of all 'kinds, it ba^ been ‘ rocom - 
mended to ftuach to the sides of 


the foundation of each partition- 
wall astripof lead, connected with 
a similar strip, which must entirely 
surround the foundation of the 
house. A perdendicular strip on 
each side of the house should rise 
from this bed of metallic conduct- 
ors; and being connected with 
water-pipes, &c. be continued to 
the roof, where the method of de- 
fending the bottom should. be imi- 
tated. The top should be sur- 
rounded by a strip, whose connec- 
tion must spread over every edge 
and prominence, and iiente conti- 
nue to the summit of the building. 
The strips of lead should be tw'o 
inches wide, and a fourth of an 
inch thick. This method of cle- 
I fence may at first sight appear ex- 
pensive, but if proper use be made 
of the leaden pipes, leaden gutters, 
and copings, that are met with in 
most buildings, tlie expense will 
be considerably lessened. The fast- 
ening of the rods to the sides or 
walls of the houses, is best effect- 
ed by firm staples of a much larger 
size than the diameter of the con- 
ducting rod. The part of the rod 
which passes through them should, 
be surrounded with woollen cloth, 
dipped in melted pitch oroil-paint. 

Carriages are usually filleted 
round with metal : if these fillets 
are connected with each other by 
metal bands, and the carriage he a 
covered one, it may be considered 
as a sufficiently secure situation. 

As a provision for personal secu- 
rity during a thunder storm, a few 
precautions are necessary. The 
following remarks are given by Mr* 
Singer, whose reputation as a sci- 
entific electrician is sufficiently 
known, and to whom we are in- 
debted for the statement thus laid 
Mm2 
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before our readers* : — In the open 
air shelter should not be sought 
immediately under a tree or build- 
ing ; fpi; should the tree be struck, 
such a place would be particularly 
dangerous. The distance of twenty 
or thirty feet from high trees or 
houses, ts, on the contrary, an eli- 
gible situation ; for should a dis- 
charge take place, these prominent 
bodies are most likely to receive it, 
and the less elevated objects in 
’"their, vicinity may therefore escape 
uninjured. It is quite essential, 
during a thunder-storm, to avoid 
every considerable mass of water, 
and even the streamlets that may 
have been formed from a shower, 
for these are conductors of electri- 
city ; and the height of a human 
being, when connected with them, 
is very likely to determine the 
course of an electrical discharge. 
The most secure place within doors 
is the middle of the room ; and this 
place may be rendered still more 
secure by standing on a hair mat- 
tress, or thick woollen hearth-rug. 
The part of every bouse least likely 
to receive injury is the middle sto- 
ry, for the lightning does not al- 
ways pass from the clouds to the 
earth, hut is sometimes discharged 
from the earth to the clouds. It is 
therefore absurd to take refuge in 
a cellar, or in the lowest story of 
the house; and instances might be 
mentioned, in which the basement 

‘ * Those who are desirous of farther 
information on this head, or who wish 
to become familiar with the subject of 
electricity, and its connection with the 
wonderful agency called Galvanism, are 
referred to Singer’s Eienient^ of Eitciri- 
cUjf atid Mkciro-Chtmislry, 


story has been the only part of the 
building that suffered injury, the 
lightning being divided and weak- 
ened as it ascended. Whatever 
situation be chosen, any approach . 
to the fire-place should always be 
avoided, for the chimneys of a 
house are likely to determine the 
course of the lightning. The same 
precaution is necessary with re- 
.spect to gilt picture^frames,' gilt 
ledges, and other gilt or metal fur- 
niture, bell-wires, and in ^act all 
moderately surfaces of 

metal of every description. In a 
carriage, the precaution of keeping 
at some inches distant from its sides 
I or bade is also advisable. Such 
; are the rational precautions which 
j may be adopted against the effects 
I of lightning. We have been rather 
ample in the enumeration of these 
' particulars, from a desire to supply 
I what useful information the pre- 
sent state of electrical science may 
afford, and to diminish that anxiety 
and fear by which the minds of 
some individuals are oppressed 
during the occurrence of the mag- 
nificent and awful phenomena of a 
thunder-storm. The effects of the 
apparently mysterious agencies of 
nature have always a powerful in- 
fluence upon the uneducated mind ; 
and, by conjuring up a host of ima- 
ginary terrors, msyr tend to sus- 
pend the action of its best energies,^ 
if properly directed to the useful 
investigations of nature. But wlien , 
we acquire true idei^ of the agen- 
cies of nature, and tlte powers which, 
surround us, we are encouraged 
and emboldened to meet their ef- 
fects. with feelings equally remote, 
from Fain confidence, or childish 
and uselesafimir. 
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»> ♦ <» ■ 

MEMOIR OF THE LIFE OF CHARLES THE TWELFTH^KINdf 

OF SWEDEN. 

C Concluded fromp.QOd,) 


The besiegers consisted of 20,000 
Tartars and 6000 Turks; and to 
these Charles opposed his 300 
Swedes. The Janizaries on one 
side, and the Tartars on the other, 
forced the little camp in, an instant. 
Twenty Swedes had scarcely time 
to draw their sword.s, before the 
greater part of the 300 were sur- 
rounded and taken prisoners with- 
out resistance* Charles, who was 
on horseback witli some of his offi- 
cers giving orders, seeing that tliey 
had not made the stand he expect- 
ed, cried out, ** Let those who have 
any courage left, and are faithful 
to m^, follow me, and Til promote 
them.’* He was instantly joined 
by about twenty-six common foot- 
men, some of whom were armed 
with spits and other kitchen uten- 
sils ; and, dismounting, he made 
his retreat sword in hand towards 
his palace, which the Turks were 
plundering, and of which they made 
themselves masters, with the ex- 
ception of one room, and in that 
room were the secretary Ereiipreus, 
and twenty-two others of the king’s 
friends. Charles having gained 
the western door, in striving to 
break through the crowd, fell down. 
Atthat instant a Janizary discharg- 
ed a pistol so near him that it sin- 
ged hb left eyebrow, aod without 
doing him any other mischief tbiui 
glancing upon and a little scratch- 
ing the tip of hb ear, and slightly 
marking bis nose, broke General 
Hordii’s arm. The king recovering 
himself almost as soon as be was 


down, and being supported without 
by his little guard, and within by the 
inclosed parij", who lield the dtmr 
open, entered ; and huvii^ got hb 
followers in after him, fastened it, 
and reviewed his little garrison, 
which now amounted to 42 per- 
sons. Having created some among 
them officers, and encouraged them 
both hy promises and example, 
though more by the latter than 
the former, he liad the door opened 
that led into tlie great hull, and 
made a sally upon the Turks with 
all his people, some griped with 
swords, some w ith pistols, and some 
with both. At first tlM?y met with 
resistance, especially 
from the Janizaries, who, relying 
on their superior number, endea- 
voured to break and divide the 
royal battalion ; and they bad so 
nearly gained their point, with the 
loss of twelve of their comrades, 
that several hstd surrounded the 
king, while a greater number kept 
the rest in check, till Cliarles, hav- 
ing killed tw'o aud wounded a third, 
this man, being exasperated at the 
sight of his blood, fell upon him, 
and cut off the top of a cap niad^ 
of sables, which he then wore,, with 
his sabre, and had raised his arm 
to inflict a second more fatal blow, 
when the king grasped the middle 
of blade with his left baiMl, and 
wres^d it from him.. Meanwhile 
a Janizary, who was desirous only 
of taking bim prisoner) to obtain 
the bashaw’s reward, ruslied upon 
him, and, pushing him violently 
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against tlie wall, seized him by the 
collar, and called to his companions 
^ help to disarm and carry liim off; 
but Charles perceiving in the crowd 
General Sparre's cook with a pis- 
tol in his hand, winked at him to 
fire, which he did, and shot the 
Janizary who had bold of the king 
dead upon the spot Tlie king’s 
arms being thus at liberty, he struck 
another Janizary that was near him 
dead to the gfound ; and putting 
himself again at the head of his 
people, whom he rallied, renewed 
the fight, and made himself master 
of the field, or rather hall, of bat* 
tie in less than half an hour. From 
thence, passing into his own cham- 
ber, he found it full of Turks and 
Tartars, who were plundering, and 
who, at bis approach, opening the 
windows of the room, escaped by 
leaping out; but the king seeing 
two who were squatted in a cor- 
ner, and hid one under the other, 
holding their pistols up at him, ran 
them both through with his long 
sword, and was going to do the 
same by a third, who lay concealed 
under a little field-bedstead, had 
he not cried out for mercy, and 
thrown his scimeter away. 

Having, at length, cleared the 
house, and lost but eight of his 
brave troop, the king bad all the 
doors and casements made fast, and 
distributed every one to his post, 
placing at each window barrica- 
does, with muskets, of which there 
was no want, to fire on the besieg* 
ers : Uiey bad also plenty of pow-* 
der in the loft, wliere the Turks 
had not been. 

The scene being thus clumged^ 
they fiired through the casements 


Turkish cannon not doing the 
hoped-for execution, from the 
softness of the walls, they were 
obliged to stand the brunt. of the 
Swedish musketry, and 200 men 
were soon killed on the spot. But 
the khan and bashaw feeling asham- 
ed that 20,000 Tartars, and between 
5 and 6000 Turks, should be urt^ 
able to take thirty men shut up in a 
house, thought of a stratagem at 
last whereby to bring matters to a 
conclusion. The roof of the pa- 
lace being of wood, . the Tartars 
fastened lighted matches to their 
arrows, and discharged them in 
showers upon it, white the Janiza- 
ries, gathering straw and wood, laid 
them to the largest door, aAd in 
less than a quarter of an hour the 
house seemed involved in flames. 
Notwithstanding this, the besieged 
continued firing, and the king, 
with some others, got upon the 
roof to try toextinguish the flames; 
but the roof hegiiining to sink, 
Cl»arles went down to seek for 
water in Marshal Duben’s room. 
Finding noticing but wine and bran- 
dy, he, ill Ills haste (as did two of 
bis men), filled bis hat with those 
liquors, threw them upon the fire, 
and perceived too late that tivey 
were only adding to the fury of the 
element. However, the scarcity 
of water was so great, that the king, 
finding himself excessively thirsty, 
a$ well by the heat of the fight as 
the flames, drank a large bumper 
of wine, tlie only one he had ever 
tasted since his leaving Stockholm, 
having from the commencement 
of his military career wboUy 
si^ined {pom every beverage but 


wateiV'-' 

upait the eaemy, urhio were now as- Gharles,' seeing no hopes of ex- 
semUed in gFeater numbers. Tke II tingi^iag ^tbe fire^ took bimllitf 
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a musket, and was firing througb 
the barricadoes, when the flames 
having seized the ceiling, made it 
split, and sink in like the roof, 
without his being in the leastalarm- 
ed. On the contrary, as if more 
animated by his danger, he conti- 
nued firing, and ordering his peo- 
ple to made a hotter attack than 
ever upon the besiegers ; insomuch 
that the Turks cried out in asto- 
nishment, <‘Alla! Alla! will the 
king let himself be burnt? or is 
he naturalized to the flames like a 
salamander In fine, the whole 
palace was but one burning pile, 
in the midst of which this northern 
Hercules seemed (as is related of 
the fabulous one) resolved to con- 
sume himself; when his compa- 
nions, two of wliom had been buried 
under the flaming ruins, expressed 
a desire either to preserve them- 
selves, or to perish more gloriously. 
The trabant Wallberg was the first 
who said to the king, ^^Let us l»e 
gone, sire, the place is no longer 
tenable; we- must not be so cruel 
or unjust to ourselves, as to stay to 
be burnt alive — let us go out.” 
Charles replied hastily, Oh ! no : 
*tis better to die here like brave 
men, defending ourselves to the 
last gasp, than surrender to our 
infidel enemies, for the sake of a 
short life.** Colonel Chambers and 
the trabant Rose knew better how to 
flatter the king’s temper, and pro- 
posed to kim to sally out and gain 
the chancery^house, which being 
entirely of stone, bad nothing to 
fear from fire, and there they might 
renew the iigbt. Charles approved 
the project, without perceiving the 
deceit put upon him, and instantly 
sallied oat at the head of his little 
band» as well armed as their ritoa*- 


tion permitted, upon the besiegers. 
Every one fired two pistols at the 
instant the door opened, and in 
the twinkling of an eye throwing 
away their pistols, and drawing 
their swords, they drove the Turks- 
back the distance of fifty paces; 
but the moment after the whole 
were surrounded. The king being 
booted, according to custom, was 
thrown down by the entangling of 
his spurs, and immediately twenty- 
one Janizaries bore him off among 
them to the bashaw's quarters^ 
whence he was the next morning 
conveyed as a prisoner to Adrian- 
ople. He was then removed to a 
littlecastle called Demirtash, where 
he remained in total inactivity till 
October, 1714, on the 1st of which 
month he set out, by consent of 
the Porte, for his own dominions, 
by way of Germany. 

On the 2lst of November, the 
king reached the gates of Stralsund, 
where he was not for some time re- 
cognised, it being universally ima- 
gined throughout Sweden, that 
their monarch had been put to 
death by tlie Turks. The joy oc- 
casioned by his safe arrival was 
universal. The nevrs ran all over 
Stralsund in an instant. Though 
in the middle of the night, the 
people all rose from their beds; 
the soldiers thronged about the go- 
vernor’s house, where the king was ; 
the streets were filled with people, 
the windows were illuminated, the 
conduits ran with wine, and all the 
ordnance were fired. Meanwhile 
Charles was potto bed (whidi was 
more than he had been for sixteen 
days), and bit legs were so swollen 
with die fetigoe of bis journey* 
that they were obliged to cut off 
bis boots. Wben he had slept some 
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hours, the first thing be did was to 
review iiis troops ; and be sent out 
orders that very day, to renew the 
war against bis enemies with greater 
vigour tlian ever. first con- 

test was with the Prussians, who 
bad taken a tittle island at the 
mouth of the Oder, called Use- 
dom, and that of Rugen, from the 
Swedes; and who afterwards be- 
sieged the king in Siralsund. Dur- 
ing the siege, Charles was one day 
dictating to a secretary some dis- 
patches for Stockholm, when a 
bomb falling on the hojitte, came 
through the roof, and burst very 
near his room. In this noise and 
confusion the secretary dropped 
his pen,' and thought the house 
was coming down. **What*s the 
matter with you^’’ said the king 
calmly, why do you not write ?” 
—The man could only bring out, 
The bomb, sir.”— Well,” repli- 
ed the king, ** and what has the bomb 
to do with our business? Go on.” 

In four days the e^iemy made an 
assault upon the bornwork, which 
they took twice' and were beaten 
off ; hut at last their numbers pre- 
vailing, they became masters of it. 
Charles continued in the place two 
days after that, and staid till mid- 
night upon a ravelin that was quite 
destroyed by the bombs and can- 
non. With great difficulty he ef- 
fected his escape to Ystadt, in 
Sweden, and in October, 1718, 
went to make a second attack upon 
Norway. . 

Having abandoned Christiana, 
lie invested Frederickshall, himself 
assisting in the works. On the 
ll th December, he. went out about 
Hifie at night to view the trenches, 
aa^finding tiie parallel notad Vanc- 
es lo his ipind, bew^ a little vex- 


ed ; but Monsieur Megret, a French 
engineer, wiio conducted tb6 siege, 
assured him the place would be 
taken witliin eight days. “We 
shall see,” said Charles, “ what can 
be done;” and going on with the 
engineer to examine the works, he 
stopped at a place were the boyau 
made an angle with the parallel, 
and kneeling upon tlie inner talus, 
he leaned with his elbows on the 
parapet to look at tlie men who 
were forming the trenches by star- 
light. As be stood, half bis body 
was exposed to a battery of can- 
non exactly levelled at the angle 
where he was, and not a person was 
near him but Mons. Siker, his aide- 
de-camp, and the engineer. The 
cannon fired incessantly from this 
battery with chain-shot: on a sud- 
den they observed the king fall*, and 
heard him sigh very deeply. They 
ran to him immediately, but he was 
quite dead, a ball of half a pound 
having struck him on the right 
temple, beat in his left eye, and 
wholly driven out the- right. His 
head was lying over the parapet, 
so that he was in a manner stand- 
ing, and his left hand firmly grasp- 
ed the guard of his sword. 

Thus fell Charles XII. aged 36 
years, 5 months, and 13 days, hav- 
ing known the extremes of prospe- 
rity and of adversity, without being 
softened by the one, or in the least 
disturbed by the*' other. All bis ac- 
tions, even those of his private life, 
are almost beyond any measure of 
probability. He carried all the 
virtues of the hero to such excess 
that tliey became faults, and were 
as , dangerous as any of the oppo- 
site vices. His resolution grown 
toidbstinacy, bccasicmed his misfor-f 
tunos ip the Ukraine, and ke|^t him 
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five years in Turkey ; his^liberality 
degenerating into profusion, im- 
poverished Sweden ; his courage 
becoming rashness, was the occa- 
sion of his death. He was the first 
that ever had the ambition to be a 
conqueror, without wishing to in- 
crease his dominions; and if he 
had a desire to gain kingdoms, it 
was only that he might give them 
away. Before a battle he was full 
of confidence, exceedingly modest 
after a victory, and in a defeat un- 
daunted. He was a staunch friend 
and supporter of the Reformed 

ANECDOTE OF MARSHAL 

The following anecdote of the 
illustrious ancestor of the present 
Duke of Richelieu, may not he un- 
interesting to the generality of our 
readers. 

The dauntless spirit of the mar- 
«hal led him sometimes into situa- 
tions which a more prudent gerte- 
ral would avoid. On one of these 
occasions, when he had rashly rush- 
ed into the midst of a detaclnnent 
of the enemy, a grenadier, per- 
ceiving his danger, pressed for- 
ward, and threw himself between 
the duke and a soldier who was 
about to cut him down. The gre- 
nadier was wounded, but not mor- 
tally : the dukq ordered proper 
care to be talcen of him ; and, as 
his comrades were carrying him off, 
desired him to come to the Hotel de 
Richelieu when he recovered, and 
he should be liberally rewarded. 
It was not, however, till some years 
afterwards that the grenadier, who 
was then very old, and in the Hos- 
pital of Invalids, availed himself of 
the duke^s permission ; but when 
be made his appearance at the Ho* 
• L No. r. 
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Church, notwithstanding Voltaire's 
doubts on that subject, and was 
ever anxious to set soldiers an ex* 

I ample of piety as well as valour. 
In a word, he would have been the 
most glorious and liappy monarch 
in the world, had he known as well 
how to use a victory, as how to gain 
one; and might, after triumphing 
over all Ins enemies, have made a 
peace honourable beyond all ex- 
pression, have held the balance of 
Europe, and been at once the ad- 
miration as he was the wonder of 
the world. 

THE DUKE OF RICHELIEU. 

tel de Richelieu, he was scornfully 
repulsed by the porter, who tpld 
him tbevduke would not see such a 
person as lie, and if he had any bu- 
siness he should write.— But I 
can’t write.” — Then get some 
one to do it for you,” replied the 
surly Cerberus, shutting the door 
in the veteran’s face. This rough 
reception did not, however, dis- 
courage the grenadier; he went 
repeatedly, though always sure to 
be turned away. His perseverance 
was at last rewarded ; the duke ob- 
served him, and questioned the 
porter about him. He is an old 
soldier, mouse i^ncur, who had the 
presumption to desire to see you.” 
— But,” replied the duke, ** you 
should have admitted him. Don’t 
you know that I am myself an old 
soldier.^ and do you think I would 
refu&e to see a comrade r” The 
next day the grenadier came as 
usual, and was admitted immedi- 
ately to the duke, who asked him 
with muclviiffability what he w^ant* 
ed. The grenadier soon explained 
the cause of his visit, and the duke 
N N 
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^ood-naturedly reproached him for sometimes I should like to have a 
not sooner coming to claim . the little more brandy and tobacco.*’ — 
promised reward. While they were | ‘‘Well, then, you shall not want 
conversing the Duke of Biron en- for them : I would tell you to come 
tered, and a few minutes after- and live here, but, at your age, it 
wardsdinner was announced. “My is not pleasant to leave old friends 
friend,” said the marshal to the and habits; I will therefore settle 
grenadier, “ you shall dine with on you one hundred louis (which 
me and turning to the Duke de was a considerable sum in France 
Biron, “ we must take our seats at in those days) a year*; and as 1 may 
table,” said he, “ according to se- die before you, 1 will take care that 
niority. J shall have the first placfe, my successor shall pay it you as 
because I am the oldest; my friehd long as you live; and if any thing 
here must sit next me, because he should ha)>pen to make a farther 
is nearly as old as myself ; and you, sum necessary to you, don’t be 
marshal, being younger than either afraid to apply to me. I shall ne- 
of us, must be content with the ver forget, that it is my duty to 
third place.” The tnarshal laugh- render comfortable the life of him 
ed^at the conceit, and they took who preserved mine.” 
their places accordingly. When The overjoyed veteran retired, 
dinner was over, and the grena- not less delighted with the favour 
dier’s heart was warmed with some bestowed upon him, than with the 
excellent wine, in which the duke graceful manner in wdiicli it was 
took care to pledge him heartily, conferred. The duke gave him a 
“ Now, my friend,” cried he, tell year’s pension in advance ; and we 
me frankly how you are off in the maysuppose, that the first use which 
hospital ; d^you find yourself com^ the honest veteran made of it, was 
fortable ?” — “ Pretty well, mon- to drink health and long life to his 
seigneur ; we want for nothing, but noble benefactor, 

MISCELLANIES, 

COGITATIONS OF JOANNES SCRIBLERUS, 

« But the many irre;ri)laritieB committed byserirants in many plarea, of which masters are 
generally the occasion, are too various, not Co need being resumed on another orcasioii.** 

Spectator. 

Among the numerous vexations I1 with respect to our wishes and com- 
that tend to sour our tempers and mands; and to seek some plan for 
disguise qur features with the sem- the reformation in manners both of 
blance of moroseness, perhaps there the mistress and the servant, as may 
is none so capable of producing this tend to make them what they were 
effect as the conduct or behaviour intended to be, of mutual advan- 
of our servants ; and it is surely tage to each other. I have heard 
worth the while of that person who it urged, with regard to servants, 
desires to preserve interna] peace as I have, with regard to many other 
in his family, to inquire why our circumstances and things, that now- 
domestics, instead of feeling an a-days servants are not worth hav- 
interest in our concerns, should so ing : there was a time, indeed, 
jfiaiiifestly and constantly cross us when our grandmothers were liv- 
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ing, that domestics were a bless- 
ing, when they remained ten, twen- 
ty, or thirty years in a family ; but 
now, forsooth, they only stop in 
your place time enough to get fine 
clothes, or while the charm of no- 
velty attaches them to you ; and 
then they leave their mistresses, 
poor souls, after they have made 
every effort to serve them, nursed 
them in sickness, cherished them 
in health, and shewn them, by their 
conduct, the vast difference be- 
tween their own cultivated minds 
and their ignorance. Methinks it 
might be of no small service to us, 
as we have the liberty of doling out 
our complaints to each other, if 
we could sometimes hear also the 
objection of the servants to our 
conduct; for there is an old saying, 
and a very true one too, that we 
should always hear both sides of 
the question, before we judge of 
the truth or propriety of either: 
by regarding this, we are no doubt 
capable of judging the truth, or 
at least of hearing many things, 
an attention to which might prove 
of infinite service to both parties. 
If birth or education gave, as a 
matter of course, a certain recti- 
tude of conduct in the master or 
mistress of a family, 1 should then 
be willing to allow, that servants 
should implicitly bow to the fiat of 
theiremployers without murmuring 
an objection, and that tlie word of 
the latter should be unchangeable 
as the laws of the Modes and Per- 
sians. This, however, is not the 
case : they see us with all the advan- 
tages of theory and practice ; with 
opportunities of attaining those 
sublime heights of morality from 
which the servant is debarred, in- 
dulging in meanness, passion, mo* 


roseness, and petty tyranny. They 
see us bringing up our children to 
usurp an undue authority over 
them, and often to irritate them^ 
even to the desire of revenge. The 
very infant they would cherish, is 
too often taught to repay their kind- 
ness with treachery, and perhaps 
the fib of the little master is suf- 
fered to ruin their character, al- 
most without an appeal. Let it not 
he supposed, that 1 wish to raise 
'the character of the lower class at 
the expense of those in the Wgher. 

I was never yet a defender of equa- 
lity, and certainly shall not begin 
now. The theory is exploded, and 
the practice, tlmiik God, grown 
j out of fashion. 

1 would ask some of these nota- 
ble ladies, these changelings in ser- 
vants, what interest has any domes- 
tic in the concerns of one who 
never studies their situation? and, 
how can it be supposed, that such 
domestic will scruple to leave that 
person vyho exacts as much work as 
! can conveniently be performed i)y 
J one servant, for the reward of cer- 
tain wages only, who partakes of 
j the offals of her larder, isr allowed a 
'bed, and such common accommo- 
dations only as can he gained in any 
other place ? Why then should she 
act beyond her duty farther than is 
necessary to procure a character for 
another and as indifferent a situa* 
tion ? A domestic uncheered when 
she fulfils her duty, unrewarded 
when she consults your interest, 
becomes a hardened and licensed 
invader of yonr property ; and fre- 
quently punishes you with extra- 
vagance, if you are above warming 
her with the praises due to a good 
action, or stimulating her to proper 
efforts by holding out encourage- 
N *N 2 
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menc for exertions made in your 
behalf^ or at least attempting, by 
kindness, to purchase her grati' 
tude. You hire some poor, unedu- 
cated girl, who, perhaps, never 
knew her duty, and, while she is 
young, you may possibly terrify 
her into your purpose. Very soon, 
however, she learns to laugh. at 
your government of would-be ter- 
ror, and becomes in turn your 
mistress. She has no esteem for | 
you, for you never instructed her • 
in her duty, excepting where self : 
was concerned ; and she sees you 
disfigured with the storms of envy, 
sullenness, or passion. Again, when | 
you engage a servant, you insist 
upon it, that she shall possess nearly 
the whole of the cardinal virtues : 
that she shall be sober, honest, 
civil ; that she shall have no fol- 
lowers, not dress gaily, and pos- 
sess a long list of other qualifica- 
tions, negative and positive. Cut 
off from social intercourse with 
those friends whose respectability 
it is your duty to ascertain, and 
whom you ought at proper times to 
allow them to visit, and be visited 
by, they encroach on your time to 
chat with the first idle fellow who 
meets with them as he issues from 
some public-house ; some midnigiit 
robber insinuates himself into your 
dwelling, to commit his depreda- 
tions on you ; or some dapper clerk, 
or shopkeeping Lothario, robs your 
Servant of her innocence and all 
her hopes in life. Here let me say 
tL few words concerning a terrible 
evil complained of by some good 
housewifes, of servants dressing 
beyond the situation intended for 
them by Providence. Far be it 
from me to insinuate, that the 
money which sbould^be laid by for 
future exigencies, should be dissi- 


pated in dress ; yet is tliere not 
in all of us a spirit, and perhaps 
a proper one, of appearing to the 
best advantage? Does not the 
mistress rouge her cheeks, and 
plume her head? Does she not 
adopt the flaxen curl, when her’t, 
alas ! wears the silver or the grey ? 
and yet she can stigmatize the 
white stocking or the holiday rib- 
bon. It is not my intention to jus- 
tify these, but I would advise such 
a lady to look first at home, be- 
cause she ought to know better; 
instead of wdnch, site shews the 
servant at once, that she feels the 
attempt at rivalry by chiding her 
in anger, instead of telling her as 
a friend, that it is her interest 
alone which she is consulting. 1 
have heard it also urged, that by 
so dressing, the mistress has really 
been fearful that her servant should 
be mistaken for her. Kcally, Mr. 
Editor, this is unanswerable; and 
1 cannot suppose, that you have 
among your subscribers, mistresses 
of families of a demeanour such 
as that of a servant must necessa- 
rily be; even if a very plain, or 
rather aged, matron should employ 
a young and smart domestic, 1 do 
presume, that when either opens 
her mouth, the real character would 
be sufficiently apparent. 

But this idea is too laughable to 
be longer entertained. 1 am not 
prepared to contest at present, and 
at full length, the advantages and 
disadvantages of educating our 
inferiors ; blit I am certain, that if 
in that holy book called the Bible 
is contained alt our hopes and con- 
solation, we are not authorized by 
any excuse whatever in withhold- 
ing from them so great a treasure ; 
we are not to restrain them from 
knowledge, because they may make 
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m ill use of it, any more than we 
are allowed to withhold relief from 
an apparently distressed object, 
because he may be an impostor, 
and perish. In order lliat the ser- 
yant may practise her duty, she 
must be first taught it ; and in or- 
der to cause her to practise what 
she knows, this stimulus must be 
kept alive by^ frequent recurrence 
to the grand manual of life, the 
Scriptures. Sickness may detain 
servants from church ; distance 
and the duties of their station may 
prevent their bearing the preacher : 
but while they can themselves pe- 
ruse the volume of life, they will 
have no excuse for neglecting what 
ought to be their study. It has 
been affirmed by some to whose 


II opinion respect is due, that edu^ 
cated servants are ever the least 
conscientious ; while the unleUered, 
for I would only have them taught 
to read, are alone doers of tlieir 
duty. Solitary instances of this 
sort are to be cited, but I trust 
they are solitary ones, for solecisms 
of circumstance will occur in a 
world where mortals are an incon- 
gruous mixture of baleful passions. 

I cannot as yet plume myself on 
the success of any plans for pro- 
curing domestic quiet, but I sin- 
cerely call upon your readers to 
give some attention to these imper- 
fect hints, and hope they may sti- 
mulate others to prosecute these 
important inquiries. 


ADVENTURES OF DIANA DREADNOUGHT. 


Mr. Editor, 

I am the only child of a 
gentleman who has but a life in- 
terest in his property, and neither 
his disposition nor my mother’s 
will suffer them to save any part 
of their income : it was settled, ac- 
cordingly, almost as soon as I came 
into the world, that I must make 
my fortune by marriage. In con- 
sequence of this rational determi- 
nation, I received a most brilliant 
and expensive education ; was 
brought out, as the phrase is, with 
every advantage ; and yet, Mr. 
Editor, after displaying for ten 
years my person and accomplish- 
ments' in the first circle, I may 
sing. 

Nobody coming to marry me 
a misfortune, however, which I 
should bear very patiently, were 
it not that my mamma, whose tem- 
per, entrt nous, is none of the sweet- 


i est, plagues me from morning til! 

; niglit ; because, as she snys, my 
had management has spoiled alt 
the splendid prospects which rny 
beauty and her industry had pro- 
cured for me. Whether she is, or 
is not, in the jight, you will be 
able to judge from the little sketch 
which I am about to give you of my 
adventures in search of a husband. 

The first thing of which I am 
conscious, was the pains which 
every body round me took to im- 
press upon my mind, that I w'as 
very happy, because I had fine 
clothes and a carriage to ride in. 
Of course, as I grew up a little, 
these necessaries of life became, in 
my opinion, so indispensable, that 
1 could not conceive it possible to 
exist without them ; and as soon as 
I was able to comprehend her, my 
mother gave me to understand, that 
the future possession of them must 
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depend entirely upon myself: for i 
as 1 was born to no fortune, I mpst 
marry somebody with a very-large 
one. I stood too much in awe of 
my mother to contradict her ; but 
nature had, unhappily for me, done 
much to counteract her plans. I 
was of a quiet disposition, not at 
all ambitious; and, notwithstand- 
ing the manner in which 1 had 
been educated, could not without 
uneasiness see myself setup, as it 
were, for sale to the best bidder. 

At sixteen I was brought out 
with an tclat better suited to an 
heiress’s introduction to the world, 
than that of a girl without a shil- 
ling; and the adulating crowds 
which followed my footsteps, rais- 
ed my mother’s hopes of my ma- 
trimonial success so high, that she 
declared that rank must be united ! 
with money, and I was perempto- 
rily charged to give no encourage- 
ment to any suitor under the rank 
of a Jjaronet at least. I obeyed 
tijis command with alacrity ; for, to 
say the truth, 1 had no mind to put 
on the fetters of the saffron-robed 
deity : naturally lively and thought- 
less, I looked not beyond the pre- 
sent moment, and happy in the en- 
joyment of all that 1 hud been 
taught constituted happiness, I did 
not conceive any change in my si- 
tuation could be for the better. 
Not so my mamma: when she 
found that she had been too san- 
guine in her expectations, and that 
neither lords nor baronets laid 
themselves at my feet, she began 
to try the effect of manoeuvring, 
and, before the end of the first sea- 
son, she drew from Mr. Medium, 

of Prudence-place, in shire, a 

formal proposal for me. 

This was not, however, a propo- 


sal with which she was altogether 
satisfied. Mr. Medium’s family and 
connections were certainly unex- 
ceptionable; but his fortune was 
moderate, and he had, as my mo- 
ther phrased it, nothing dashing 
about him. However, my dear,” 
cried she, when she mentioned his 
proposal to my father, he wHl do 
vastly well as a derUiere ressource^ 
and 1 have taken care that he shall 
engage himself as deeply as possi- 
ble : but I desire, IJiana,” turning 
to me, “ that you will not suffer 
yourself to be drawn in to give him 
any positive promise; your youth 
is a very good excuse for procras- 
tinating your nuptials, and who 
knows how soon you may have a 
better offer r” 

My father left the room with a 
Pshaw !” w'hich w'as the only way 
by wliich he ever ventured to ma- 
nifest his dissent from my mother’s 
imperial will ; and I listened in si- 
lent acquiescence. I know not how 
she managed with Mr. Medium, 
but, without coming to any formal 
explanation with me, he seemed 
perfectly satisfied ; and as some 
months passed without any other 
proposal, my mother began to think 
of expediting my nuptials, when 
Lord Francis Freelife gave me one 
evening at a grand dinner party for 
his toast, swearing, at the same 
time, that if there was a woman in 
England who could reconcile him 
to that cursed bore matrimony, it 
was the divine Diana Dreadnought. 
Some officious friend reported this 
speech to my mamma, wdio told me 
immediately, that, if it was not my 
own fault, she was certain I might 
be Lady Francis Freelife within a 
few months. I ventured on this 
occasion, for the first time in my 
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life, to speak, as if I thought I ouglit 
to be allowed a will of my own: 
highly as I had been taught to va- 
lue rank and title, I was far from 
wishing to gain them by giving my 
band to Lord Francis, whose per- 
son and manners were highly dis- 
agreeable to me ; but I had scarce- 
ly begun to mention my objections, 
when my motiter silenced me with 
a peremptory “ I will have it so ! 
and after the education which you 
have received, Diana, you ought to 
blush at speaking in this 7nissiiih 
manner : you can make no reason- 
able objection to one of the most 
accomplished men in England, a 
man who is envied by all the fine 
fellows of the day for the superior 
manner in which he dresses, dances, } 
and drives four in hand.” Per- 
ceiving that I could scarcely re- 
frain from laughing at this cata- 
logue of Lord Francis’s accom- 
plhhmentSf my mother’s passion 
rose to such a height, that she de- 
clared, if I did not follow implicitly 
her directions in the aft’air, she 
should no longer consider me as 
her cdiild. 

This threat effectually silenced 
me, for I loved my mother as much 
as I feared her. Lord Francis be- 
came a frequent guest at our house, 
and for nearly twelve months his 
behaviour w^as such as to keep my 
mother in daily expectation of his 
proposals ; but chancing to find me 
alone one evening, when he had 
been making copious libations to 
Bacchus, he presumed to behave 
with more freedom and less re- 
spect than he had ever before used 
towards me. I would have retired 
the moment I perceived his situa- 
tion, but placing his back to tiie 
^por, he began ^ vehement rhap- 


sody, by which I could just under- 
stand, that I was too much of an 
angel to be made the victim of so 
senseless an institution as matri- 
mony ; born to command the ho- 
mage of ail mankind, it would he 
cruelty in the extreme to make me 
the property of ail individual. I 
cut short this display of his lord- 
ship’s liheral opinions, by ringing 
the bell, and ordering the footman 
to shew himi the door ; an affront 
which he resented so highly that 
he never entered the house again. 

A proposal, which my mother 
received for me the next morning, 
from Sir Bryan O’Banagher, cMia- 
bied her to support herdisa})pi)int- 
ment from Lord Francis with con- 
I siderahle philosophy. Sir Bryan 
was an Irish baronet of family and 
fortune, and, when a young man, 
had been remarkably handsome ; 
but, at the period of which I am 
speaking, he was considerably 
turned of fifty, and it was said that 
for the last thirty years he had ne- 
ver gone to bed sober. I must own 
that this was bis only failing, but it 
was one which inspired me with an 
insuperable dislike to him : yet to 
escape the alliance was no easy 
matter. Mr. Medium had been so 
disgusted with the treatment he 
had received, that he had with- 
drawn his pretensions ; I was too 
much in aw'e of my mother to give 
Sir Bryan himself any intimation 
of my real sentiments ; and my 
mamma managed matters so, that 
the unsuspecting baronet attribut- 
ed the coldness of my behaviour to 
maidenly reserve. A lawsuit, in 
which he was engaged, delayed 
our marriage: in order to expe- 
dite it, he was obliged to return to 
Ireland, and nearly two years stole 
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away before matters came to any 
conclusion. At length Sir Bryan 
gained his suit, and wrote exult- 
ingly to my mother, that be wasj 
about to return to London, in the 
hope of being as fortunate in the 
court of love as Ive Imd been in that 
of equity. You may be sure my 
mother answered him fayour^ably, 
and every thing was put en train 
for our marriage. 1 was jointured 
as highly as if 1 had brought him 
a splendid dow'ry; my jewels were 
magni6cent ; and my mother as- 
sured me ten times a day, that I 
was amazingly fortunate. I was, 
however, of a c'ontrary opinion: all 
Sir Bryan*s love and generosity 
could not eradicate the disgust 
which I had conceived for him ; 
and w'hen he found that my cold- 
ness continued unabated, be began 
to suspect the truth, and his sus- 
picions w^ere confirmed by the 
pains which he saw my mother take 
to keep us from being much toge- 
ther. He watched, however, for 
an opportunity of speaking to me 
in private, when he addressed me, 
as nearly as I can recollect, as fol- 
lows : — 

Y ou know, my dear M iss Dread- 
nought, that my poor counirymen 
have always been famous for blun- 
dering, and that is the only excuse 
which 1 can make for the capital 
one I liave committed in paying 
my addresses to you. The truth 
is, your charms bad so hoodwinked 
Day reason, that I quite forgot how 
unlikely it was, that a bon-vivant of 
fifty should be an acceptable suitor 
io a beautiful girl of eighteen : 
fortunately, I have recovered my 
recollection time enough to pre- 
irent your being miserable for life. 
In restoring you to your liberty, 


I beg to be considered by you as a 
father instead of a Lover, and I take 
upon myself to manage matters in 
such a manner with your parents, 
as to entirely screen you from tlieir 
displeasure.” 

1 was so delighted with the good* 
nature of the honest baronet, that 
I could at the moment have almost 
consented to show my gratitude 
by marrying him. He kept his 
word, for he managed so well, that 
I got off with a severe reprimand ; 
w’hich I believe was principally 
owing to his insisting on my mo- 
ther's retaining all the magnificent 
presents witicb he had sent me, 
and to a hint be gave her, that he 
should not forget, whenever I inar» 
ried, that he had a daughter to 
portion. It was so long before I 
had another offer, that my mother 
was beginning to despair; when 
Sir Gilbert Glitter, who had just 
returned from the East with a for- 
tune of more than a million, being 
persuaded by his acquaintance, that 
the only ornament wanting to bis 
splendid mansion was a pretty wife, 
offered himself to my acceptance* 

I liad still stronger objections to 
this gentleman than to my former 
suitor, Sir Bryan : his family was 
mean, his temper bad, and his morals 
execrable; and in spite of all my 
mother's threats and entreaties, 1 
positively refused him. He listen** 
ed to my rejection without dis- 
composure, told me that he liked 
me the better for my opposition to 
his wisives, for it had always been 
his pride to conquer difi^ulties, 
and be hoped by tliat day tliree 
months to salute me as Lady Glit- 
ter. In short^ I should have been 
compelled to give him my band, 
had not his valet (luckily for s^) 
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paid his addresses to my mother’s 
woman, and revealed to her, as 
a profound secret, that his mas- 
ter had always two black servants 
to sit and watch by his bed-side, 
in order to rouse him from his 
sleep whenever "he was disturbed 
by frightful dreams; and tliis was 
generally thr^eor four timesa night. 
Tins circumstance furnished me 
with a plan to break off the match: 

I caused a ludicrous caricature of 
the baronet and his two attendants 
to be circulated, taking care at 
the same time to give publicity to 
a few private anecdotes, which ac- 
counted for Sir Gilbert’s disturbed 
slumbers in a way not very credit- 
able to his cliaracter. Methinks, j 
Mr, Editor, I see you shake your ’ 
head, and I confess that this piece i 
of revenge would in other circum- 
stances have been unpardonable; 
for although these anecdotes were 
strictly true, yet tlie truth ought 
not to be spoken at all times. My 
stratagem, however, succeeded ; the 
nabob found bimself so hurt at 
being treated with universal con- 
tempt and ridicule, that he quitted 
England abruptly, without even 
bidding our family farewell. 

My next lover, the Hon. Simon 
Simper, was a perfectly negative 
character, but he was rich and well 
descended; and as I had by that time 
reached my twenty-fourth year, my 
mother’s impatience to see me mar- 
ried was HO great, that she hurried 
matters with Mr. Simper without 
inuch regard to form. The day 
was fixed, the settlements drawn, 
and my mother was completely en- 
grossed by the delightful task of 
chusing clothes, laces, &c. when an 
accident, apparently trivial, put an 
end once more to my matrimonial 
Fol L No. r. 


prospects. One morning Mr. Sim- 
per, after chatting for some time 
on indifferent subjects, pulled out 
a copy of verses on a butterfly’s 
wing, which he said he had picked 
up somewhere, and asked me to 
give him my opinion of their me- 
rit. He spoke with an air so easy 
and natural, that I had no doubt 
of bis sincerity, and as the lines 
were really execrable, I made no 
scruple to tell him so. Conceive 
my astonishment, sir, when my* 
milk-and-water gentleman threw 
himself into a violent passion, and 
accused my want of taste in such 
terms as convinced mc^, that he was 
himself the aiuhor of the precious 
j morfeau. When he had rated him- 
I self out of hre^ath with me, he flew 
to my mother; and telling her, 
that a circumstance had occurred 
which must ever preclude him from 
an alliance with her daughter, he 
flung out of the house; nor could 
she, with all her management, re- 
call him. 

This affair happened two years 
ago, and Mr, Simper being luy 
last lover, I have ever since his 
defection been so incessantly up- 
braided by my mother, that my 
j life is really miserable ; and to tell 
! you the plain truth, I should he 
; glad to be married for peace sake. 
Now, sir, if your correspondent 
I Sinceritas is bent upon committing 
matrimony, I think I may venture 
to say, in my own favour, that my 
temper and disposition will be found 
not unatniable, my person has been 
generally* thought handsome, and 
as to my age, I am just six and 
twenty. With respect to the grand 
point, that of hearing nothing from 
him but the truth, I know not in- 
deed bow far I may in that respect 
O o 
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be quulified to act tl)e part of Fa- you will allow, especially if you 
time to this modern Caiidide ; but have the happiness to be married, 
I will venture to promise, that if that a man must be very unreason* 
I do not always hear the truth with able indeed if he requires more 
pleasure, at least I will listen to it froip his wife. 1 am, sir, your very 
without visible impatience or dU- bumble servant, 
gust; and 1 believe, Mr. Editor, OlANA DKiEAONOUGHT. 

DESCRIPTION OF MOUNT ETNA. 


The circumference of the grand 
cone of Etna may he estimated at 
about 120 miles. The lower part 
forms the first region, covered 
with prodigious fertility, with ci- 
ties and with tow'iis, which render 
\t in that respect the most pleasant 
and delightful abode on earth. 
The middle is the woody region, ! 
covered with forest; and the upper 
part forms the barren region, de- 
stitute of animals or plants. A 
horiaontal section of the cone forms 
the summit, in the centre of which 
rises the little cone containing the 
crater, at intervals destroyed by 
the all-devouring element in its 
centre, and again renewed by the 
accumulated matter vomited forth. 
The upper part is covered with 
ice and snow, even'in the summer, 
excepting the apertures whence 
issue the fire and smoke. Some of 
the ancients believed, that fire was 
there at peace with ice, and, in 
their writings, made miracles of 
phenomena which might have beisn 
easily explained, had they ascendr 
ed to ascertain the truth and in- 
vestigate the nature of the fact, 
isolated on every part, and ele* 
vated to so immense a height be- 
neath the aaure vault, in the midst 
of an atmosphere pure and serene, 
the lofty summit of Etna presents 
the most magnificent spectacle that 
ever formed for curious and 


philosophic man. If navigatioa 
discovers new lands and new worlds; 
if, hy the aid of telescopes, new 
bodies are discovered in the im* 
mensity of space, and our minds 
enriched with new lights and new 
ideas, for the observance of na* 
ture; not less* useful and pleasing 
to the mind are those grand views 
which, uniting under one glance 
an infinite variety .of different ob- 
jects, multiply their mutual rela- 
tions, and enable us, though re- 
motely, to form some idea of the 
immensity of the world. There, 
less burthened by tite weight of 
the atmosphere, and breathing an 
air pure and light, ideas are felt 
with more energy, and thoughts 
are formed more noble, more sub- 
lime, and more grand. The di- 
minished, density of the air occa«! 
sioning diminished pressure, causes 
a .general expansion of the body ; 
respiration is performed more free- 
ly and extensively in proportion 
as the breast dilates ; and this phy- 
sical revolution producing one ana- 
logous in the mental constitution, 
distinguishes these moments from 
all others of our existence. 

By the road, the distance from 
Catania to the suromit of Etna, is. 
28 miles, but ooly 21 in a straight 
line. l,u the summer, the season 
6ttest for ascending tl>e mountain, 
setting out from ^ first region. 
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we experience that intensity of 
summer heat which renders grate* 
ful the shade of the woods and the 
vales. The mild and tranquil 
warmth of spring is felt in these* 
cond region. All naturesmiles, per- 
fumed with the odours of the herbs 
and the fields, which the solar rays 
develope, without being sufficient- 
ly powerful to dissipate ; the air, 
embalmed with this rural breath, 
imparts the most delightful sensa- 
tions, and the thick and silent 
wood obliterates from the mind 
the recollection, that, beneath our 
feet, glows with measureless and 
perennial fire the niost terrible vol- 
cano of the world. Suddenly en- 
tering the barren region, vegeta- 
tion disappears, and every bird that 
charmed the wood. The furious 
assault of winds, of cold, of clouds, 
and of fogs, succeeds ; and towards 
the summit of the mountain, as in 
the polar regions, we walk on eter- 
nal snows. Returning, the same 
impressions are experienced in an 
inverse drder ; and the rapid suc- 
cession which the body alternately 
undergoes from the extreme de- 
grees of expansion and contrac- 
tion, renders repose indispensable, 
and the short duration of the im- 
pressions leaves only in the memory 
the traces of a dream. 

Travellers on the summit of Etna 
know only morning: the scene, how- 
ever, continually varies tliroughout 
the day ; and, although in the pro- 
spect the objects do not change their 
position, yet, as the decorations 
the light bestows are continually 
changing^ so the interest they ex- 
cite is always of a different na- 
ture, Into the composition of the 
picture enter the initnen^e cone of 
E^tna; the triangle of Sicily, wash- 


ed on all sides by the sea ; the 
island of Malta, wlrich appears an 
obscure spot’ on the far surface of 
the deep ; the £olian islands, shin- 
ing in the waves; and the conti- 
nent of Calabria advancing impe- 
riously into the sea, from the gulph 
of St. Eufemia on one side, and 
from Squillace on the other. The 
horizon is terminated all around 
by the ai^ial vapour, in which all 
objects are lost beyond the exten- 
sion of our sight. 

Whilst all is yet covered with 
the mantle of night, the' bright 
star of day rising in the east, ap- 
pears iq call all nature to exist- 
ence. In a manner solemn and 
slow, his rays dissipate confusion, 
and, gilding the summits, every 
object begins to assume its proper 
form, and display its beauties in 
the brilliant presence of light. 
When all is illuminated in the east, 
Etna covers with his vast shade the 
objects to the west. This pheno- 
menon produces a magical effect in 
a mind capable of feeling great 
impressions : only a mountain, thus 
lofty and isolated, unencumbered 
by surrounding mountains, can 
produce a similar effect. From 
morn to noon the decorations are 
continually changing. The rays of 
light, imperious and constant, seem 
to excavate vail ies, to raise hills, to 
plant thickets in places where at 
sun-rise there were only masses of 
confusion and obscutiiy, But now 
transformed into objects gay and 
variegated. At noon it enters the 
vallies, detaches the mountains 
from each other, produces strongly 
marked shades, and shews the face 
of nature more clear and detailed. 
Often the clouds, suspended in the 
middle region, at the sport of gen- 

o 6 
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tie breezes, dispense light and ^ 
shade to the objects below. In the 
evening the spectacle, though dif- 
ferent, is equally imposing. The 
setting sun tinges the clouds and 
the heavens with tlie loveliest hues. 
The mountains become more dis- 
tinct, and project longer and 
stronger marked shades ; and our 
sight is enraptured by that beauti- 
ful variety of colouring which the 
sun imparts to the* sky and the 
mountain-tops as he sinks into the 
vast regions of the ocean. Sink- 
ing in a sea of vapour and of light, 
he sends forth from the extremity of 
the west that dazzling splendour 
which be diffuses so picturesquely 
over every object, uniting them all 
in soft and tranquil harmony. Inert 
and fugitive, the shadows lengthen 
as they decline, and the summits 
are tinged with more brilliant co- 
lours, Short are the moments of 
this sublime spectacle, shining in 
such festive majesty, and disposed 
witli such grandeur before the eyes 
of the spectator, seated on the 
summit of Etna. Beheld by the 
philosopher from that summit, his 
reflection is fixed on tlie great 
island beneath hh feet ; the land 
of fal)le, the habitation of the most 
ancient Cyclops, the abode of the 
greatest naiionsof the earth ; such 
wars, such memorable events, the 
cradle of so many beautiful inven- 
tions, where the sciences and fine 
arts so ex ten si vely flou rished , where 
so many superb temples were erect- 
ed by the hands of immortal artifi- 
cers to the majresty of the gods; 
the country of Ceres, the island of 
the sun, the land of fecundity, and 
the granary of Italy and of the 
people of Rome. 

That portion of Sicily situated 


between the chain of the Nebrodi 
mountains and the sea-shore, is 
one of the most beautiful and pic- 
turesque parts of the island. The 
mountains rise gradually from the 
shore in small and irregularly situ- 
ated hills t;owards the centre; 
streams of water issue from every 
part, and fertilize tiu! earth. Thick 
woods cover the heiglits and over- 
shade their tops; every hill is 
crowned with a village, whose white- 
ness forms a beautiful contrast with 
the verdure of the surrounding 
woods. PVom the castle of Brolo, 
situated upon a lofiy rock near the 
sea, between the capes Calava and 
Orlando, the prospect presents the 
most delightful and picturesque 
vallies; rude and pastoral habita- 
tions occupy the most fanciful and 
romantic situations, and the whole 
seems to recall the remembrance 
of the happy Arcadia. Calacta, 
with many other ancient and fa- 
mous cities, formerly occupied 
these regions. The woods which 
cover the Nebrodi, but more thick- 
ly on the eastern side, descend into 
the vale resulting from the relative 
positions of these mountains, form- 
ing solitary and shady retreats. 
The snows, which on the summits 
remain throughout the summer, 
partially thawing, supply streanas 
which maintain perpetual verdure 
in the vale below. Filtering through 
the rocks, they render tlie vegeta- 
tion extremely vigorous ; and the 
spring, dressing the forest with a 
thousand various flowers, produces 
an effect that enchants. Here, in 
I beautiful irregularity, may be seen 
I elegant plane-trees, with ancient 
oaks, elms, laurels, and beeches. 

I Every thing induces us to believe, 
that these mountains and those of 
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the neighbouring regions are the 
celebrated Erean mountains of 
which Diodorus has left so enchanu 
ing a description : and these may 
be tlie vale and the woods sacred 
to the Nymphs, where Daphne, the 
inventor of the pastoral, was born ; 
that offspring of Mercury and of a 
Nymph, ric^h in genius and in 
flocks, but unfortunate in the ill- 
fated loves, the cause of her sor- 
rows, which excited the sympa- 
thy and were bewailed even by 
those same oaks which still grow on 
the banks of the Imerian streams. 

TheiEolian, now' called the Li- 
pari islands, rise in the sea be- 
tween Italy and Sicily, but nearer 
to the latter, and precisely opposite 
to the plains of Milazzo. A view 
of them can no where be so advan- ; 
tageously taken as from the sum- 
Diit of Etna : from thence they are 
viewed as on a map ; shining amid j 
the waters, bounded on one part 
by Italy, and on the other by the 
northern side of Sicily, which at 
that moment appears the extreme 
border of the immense cone on 
which the spectator is seated with 
so much satisfaction. 

These islands were rendered in- 
teresting in many respects by the 
fancy of the ancient poets. In 
one of them Vulcan bad establish- 
ed his forges, where, with the Cy- 
clops, his companions, he worked 
the bolts and the thunder of Jove. 
Diana was conducted hither by La- 
tona, when only three years old; 
the damsel, unterri&ed, received 
the caresses of the smoke-covered 
Bronte, who took her to his rough 
embraces, and, with Cupid, he work- 
ed for her the bow and the quiver. 
In another the sonorous tempests 
i^nd cemtending winds were con- 


fined in a horrible and frightful 
cavern, under the command of 
.£olus, tlieir sovereign, who, with 
his powerful hand, restrained their 
fury and their wrath. It is related 
in ancient verses, that here the 
Cyclops, as in the environs of Etna, 
inhabited the grotlos and the cavi- 
ties. After the lapse of mafiy ages, 
Liparus, with many followers, came 
over from Italy, and established 
himself in the largest of the islands, 
where he formed a city, to which he 
gave his name. When very aged, 
iEolus, the son of^Ippota, arrived 
here with a fleet, and marrying a 
daughter of the king, became suc- 
cessor to the kingdom, which was 
afterwards governed by his de- 
scendants. I'ime, the destroyer of 
I ail things, had, about the 50tli 
Olympiad, reduced this people to 
about 500 in number, when a co- 
lony of the Gnidii came hither, 
and took up their abode. The 
kingdom again flourished; and in 
these times, the Etruscan rovers, 
who ranged the Tyrrhenean sea, in- 
fested these waters. The Liparoti 
equipped a fleet, with a part of 
which they communicated with the 
neighbouring islands, and with the 
other part they met their enemies, 
oyer whom they obtained such sig- 
nal victories, that frequently they 
sent a tenth of the spoil to Delphos. 
Tbeportsof Lipari, and ihecelebri- 
ty of its baths, contributed to the 
renown and to the great prosperity 
to which the Liparoti subsequently 
attained. They derived likewise 
great benefit from their commerce 
in the alum of their islands, upon 
which Rome levied a heavy duty. 
They traded also in sulphur, which 
they got from Stromboli; their 
lands abounded with fruits, and 
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their sea with fith. The vifilssi- 
tiides of botnan nature destroyed 
all this prosperity. In the twojast 
centuries the ancient manufacture 
of alum was renewed, and bad 
already begun to ' reproduce the 
ancient gains and prosperity ; but 
the necessity or obligation of pro* 
moting the prosperity of the ana- 
logous fabri<;s of the pontifical 
states, caused them, under various 
pretexts, to be abandoned here, 
as had been previously done in Si- 
cily and the kingdom of Naples. 

The ancients are divided and 
confused in their accounts of the 
names and number of these islands. 
Eustatius, commenting on Homer, j 
and placing MoWa for Evonians, ' 


asserts, that the former was the seat 
of .Solus. The Liparoti entertain 
the erroneous opinion of Eusta- 
tius, that Panaria, Liscabiania, and 
the neighbouring rocks, were once 
united and formed a great island, 
where the throne of iEolus was 
reared, which was swallowed up 
by the sea ; and the I.ipari sailors, 
when passing over that tract, figure 
to themselves, that those subaque- 
ous granite rocks are part of the 
realm of their good old king. The 
present islands are seven in num- 
ber, exclusive of many small rocks ; 
namely, Lipari, Vulcano, Saline, 
Stromholi, Panaria, Alcuri, and 
Felicuri. 

Somerset. 


THE FEMALE TATTLER. 

No. V. 

It II not by words and virtuous Icssoui alone, that parents perform their duty towards their 
children. They should also illustrate their lessons by their own conduct^ for evample uili, 
upon the whole, have more foiTc than precept : parental duty to children can be alone fuitilied 
by tha nudeviating union of them both.--— ^AnixtsoK . 


There is so much good sense 
and truth in the following letter, 
that I insert it with no common 
pleasure. It is professed to be 
written by a young lady not out of 
her teens, but it discovers such a 
knowledge of the world, that l am 
induced to suspect it has been 
certainly corrected, if not altoge- 
ther written, by some one who Ifas 
seen more of the follies, and heard 
more of the nonsende, of what is 
called the fashionable world, than 
any yoimg person can have expe- 
rienced by theisxercise of'her own 
attention or observation. Novels 
may have furnished in a great de- 
gree what she appears^ td know; 
but tlien I apprehend, that those 
instructors would at the same time 


have checked, if not rooted up, the 
good sense winch she appears so 
evidently to possess. The nume- 
rous volumes which load the shelves 
of circulating libraries; prdfess to 
enforce some moral whose practice 
may be useful in life ; and many 
of them, I am ready to acknowledge, 
are successful in fulfilling their 
object: but I must be permitted to 
ask, at the same time, what is the 
proportion of readers who analyze 
the story with that attention, as to 
beat away the genuine' moral ef- 
fects along With them, and feel a 
practical improvement' from the 
study of it? Too generally, I fear, 
the circumstances of the narrative 
are remembered, and' often in alt 
their glow and interest, wheti the* 
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useful lesson it was intended by 
the writer to promulgate, is alto- 
gether forgotten, if it were ever 
discovered. But I am straying 
from my subject, and shall now 
proceed to introduce my readers to 
an acquaintance with it. 

TO THE FEMALE TATTLER. 

Madam* 

My situation is very peculiar, 
and consequently attended with all 
those delicate difficulties which ne- 
ver fail to await upon peculiar si- 
tuations, especially when it is a 
young woman, not yet out of her 
teens, who finds herself involved 
in them. To begin then with this 
important history of mine. I am 
the daughter of a gentleman of 
good family and considerable es- 
tate; but Nature in her caprice 
having made a girl of me, instead 
of a boy, that self<»same estate be- 
ing settled in the male line, pass- 
ed, on my father’s death, to a dis- 
tant relation. I, however, had no 
reason to be discontented : a con- 
siderable personal property de- 
volved to me, which, as 1 was only 
fourteen years of age when my 
surviving parent died, will, by its 
accumulation, be very much aug- 
mented when I attain the age of 
twenty-five; as, if I do not marry 
with the consent of my aunt, I am 
not to enter into the possession of 
it till I attain that period.. 

Having thus introduced myself 
to you, I shall now take the liberty 
qf presenting my aunt to your at- 
tention. She is a personage pos* 
sessed of many excellent qualities, 
and is considered by all who know 
bei:^ worthy of the respect which 
she vef:y generally receives from 
them. Sl^e, however, lias her weak 
^tde, a&d tlioygk the good dinners 


she gives, and the pleasant parties 
I she contrives, may soften the ri- 
gour of observation on her failingSp 
I, who am involved in daily dilem- 
mas in consequence of them, feel, 
myself justified in making my com- 
plaints, in the hope of obtaining 
! such good counsel as your large 
: experience and superior under- 
I standing can afford me. 

My education has been a great 
I object with this good lady, and aa 
far as masters and instructors and 
governesses of any description can 
forward it, 1 have wanted nothing 
that could make me a most accom- 
plished miss. Indeed, I have not 
passed my time idly, nor neglected 
the means of improvement which 
have been afforded me. As I am 
considered by others as possessing 
rather a rare portion of attainments, 

I shall not, I trust, be blamed by 
your candid and considerate mind^ 
if 1 myself venture to say, that I 
do actually possess them. So far 
so good. But the plague of my 
life arises from this aunt of mine,, 
who keeps me in a continual state 
of perplexity, from the contradic^^ 
tory nature of her conduct. Her 
affection for me is equal to mater- 
nal tenderness. Her anxiety to see 
me well married, in the strict senseof 
the word, is, 1 believe, the master 
care of her mind ; and every ray of 
her ainderstanding is brought into 
one focus, and directed to form a 
system of conduct, by the practiceof 
which 1 am to be shaped into a clia- 
racter of almost supernatural per- 
fection. Nor have I any reason to 
complain, that it is improper or aU 
togetlier impracticable; on tbecoo-^ 
trary, it is generally right in prin* 
c;iple, applicable in every respect to 
my situation, audio itself forma an 
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admirable manual for the proper 
conduct of a young woman wbo 
is born to figure in the upper 
classes, and whose consequent du- 
ty it is to protect, encourage, and 
relieve those of the lower. But 
where, you will say, is the diffi- 
culty of conforming^oneself to wise 
regulations, when there is no dis- 
position to counteract them? Biit 
it is of this that 1 complain. There 
is not, it is true, any intentional 
design to perplex me in the rules 
assigned for my conduct; but an 
unreflecting habit, or temper, or 
call it what you please, is conti- 
nually controuling me to act in 
opposition to them. Nothing can 
be better than the general insulat- 
ed precept repeated more or less 
some part of every day of my life; 
and, in some hour or other of that 
very day, is controverted by a 
different application of the doc- 
trine to some transient circum- 
stance, or a various reading; of 
the expression, or a contradictory 
example in her own conduct to the 
previous precept. In short, the 
general rules are good, but, as it 
appears in some grammars which 
I have seen, they are outnumbered 
by the exceptions. Thus when I am 
prepared under the sanction of her 
wisdom, and am proceeding in 
what is right according to her ge- 
neral principle, I find myself alto- 
gether in the wrong from the inci- 
dental exercise of what I must call 
her particular folly. 1 will explain 
'myself by an occurrence of so late 
a date as yesftrday. 

The hour of breakfast is with 
the good lady the season of consi- 
deration, 

When she wise connsel gife*, and UkM her lea: 

you shall have it verbatim. 


The newspaper happened to in- 
form her, that a marriage had taken 
place in a family with ivliich slie 
was acquainted. ** Aye,” said she, 
this is the point where the life of 
a woman settles for happiness or 
misery; and there it is, my dear 
Augusta, that all my solicitude for 
you is concentrated. When I shall 
see you married well, that is, to a 
man of worth and honour, and in 
a situation correspondent to your 
own, then the grand object of my 
declining years will he attained. 
But you must not think of mar- 
riage yourself, but leave me to 
think of it for you. Never indulge 
a thought about it ; no, let not for 
a moment the altar of Hymen pre- 
sent itself to your fancy, till it is 
settled that you are to be conduct- 
ed thither. Till that moment, con- 
sider Hymen as a perfect Gorgon, 
as an image that will distract your 
mind with its various delusions, and 
violate the early simplicity of your 
character. It is a state of which 
man forms a part, and in making 
it a subject of contemplation, you 
habituate yourself to think of the 
other sex. Social intercourse and 
the habits of life require'occasional 
communication with them, when 
urbanity, ease, and good-humour 
are associate qualities ; but it be- 
trays a want of that refinement 
which is a first-rate quality in the 
female mind, to let the ideas of 
men with whom you accidenUlly 
converse abroad attend you home. 
No, you must not suffer a man 
to dwell upon your mind, or ho- 
ver' about your recollection, till 
the time arrives when you may be 
allowed to give your affections to 
one; and when that gift is sanc- 
tioned by tlie rhes of religion, then 
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you may hidiulge your benevolence 
and kindness to the rest of the sex; 
but not till then. And as for love, 
bar up every avenue of your heart 
against that dangerous, delusive, 
empoisoning sympathy, tiU it is 
asked in retd^rn for a heart that shall 
be considered a^ worthy of you Ijy 
those who are to judge, and will 
judge wisely, for you. Think not 
of love, let not the word pass your 
lips, till you are permitted to ex- 
press it to him, whom it will be your 
duty to honour and your happiness 
to love to ihe last hour of your ex- 
istence. No,'* she repeated, as 
she locked the tea-caddy, no, 
tny dear Augusta,^ utter not the 
name of love.** 

Here ended the lecture, and is 
it to be believed, that this amiable, 
inconsistent woman^ at a party in 
the evening, brought to me, as I 
sat upon a sofa chatting with a fe- 
male friend, one of the most agree- 
able and amiable young men I have 
ever known, and told me to do what 
1 could to entertain him in my best 
manner ; but this is not all. Soon 
after, one of the yoiing ladies of 
the house was placed at the piano, 
and sung two songs, ohe of whicit 
had the following lines at the end 
of each couplet :— 

Hymen^ the of giids above, 

core the wounds of love! 

The burden of the other was, 

JLiOve oloie to man li f tveo, 

To tadfce of eai*th a hliseful' heaven. 

These dne aeptiuUtYtfi, which ^ere 
very well sung, .were tery much 
admired, and by no one so much 
as my poor dear .ailnt^ wlio imme? 
diateiy exclaimeti, in all the obli- 
vion of her morning lecture, I shall 
not^be happy, my dear Augusta. 

• rol.L No. F. 


till you have learned those charm- 
ing songs.” 

The next day I sent for them, 
and my aunt happening to come 
into my room as I w^s. playing and 
singing them, she, without saying 
a wbrd, took them quietly from 
the music-desk, rolled jthem up 
with great gravity, and put them 
into the fire. She then quickened 
their destruction with a stroke of 
the poker, and, with solemn si- 
lence, left the chamber. It would 
not have become me to retort upon 
her; besides, I must not offend 
her, for she has upwards of forty 
thousand pounds in, her own power. 
At the same time, %ith every dis- 
position to be reasonable, and with 
a temper framed to be comfortable, 

I am neither suffered to be one nor 
the other. I have sometimes en- 
tertained a suspicion, that the dif- 
ference which there apparently is 
in my aunt*s morning and evening 
morality, arises from the cordial. 
assistance of her private closet. A 
;few glasses of Madeira, perliaps, 
imake all the difi'ereqce. But) from 
whatever cause this contradictory 
conduct prpceeds, it renders me 
very uncomfortable. My wish, is 
to do right, and to be an obedient 
niece ; but at the same time, as 1 
possess all the means of being hap- 
py, it is not unreasonable to -feel , 
the desire to be so. Do tell me^ 
madam, what course I am to pur- 
sue, and what means I *can em- 
ploy, to manage this strange tem- 
per of my aunt to my^p ease and 
advantage. But renietpb^, 8l>e 
can prevent me from being married, 
as well as pos^sing pfiy fortune, 
till I , have attained twenty-five 
years of. age ; and tbai she. can air 
ter her will, in which I have every 
P p 
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tiy beHeve tiliit 1 am tcsi- 
cluary legatee. Youi* aiteuiioti to 
my siiiasakm, and a considerate 
comptiance with my reicpieati (fill 
confer a lasting ohtigatiou mi, ma> 
dam, your most obedient, humble 
secvairtjt ' . Agtousta. 

I can answer this young lady^is 
qpuestion at once, as site seems to 
possess that understanding and 
those dispositions which will jus* 
lily the confidence 1 am about to 


place ill her. As the old lady afiM 
pears to have two different cliari^c- 
tefi, which fr^m certain' causes* 
ptedomhiate in differeiH .parts of 
the day, 1 tbuik Mi#s Augusta, if 
attentive to^ tlie liumoars of her 
whimsical autit .during th<^jmorur 
ing, may, without fear of ®iv» 
ing offence, contrive to indulge her 
own little plmtsant fancies' during, 
the of the day.. 

S, F. 


THE MISTAKEN FAIR. 

(Concluded from p.^2.) 


You sec before you, ’’"said Don 
Caesar de Mora, as soon as he had 
alighted from his mule, one of 
the most miserable cavaliers in all 
Spain for I have this morning re- 
ceived a letter which has plunged 
me ill the deepest despair.**— 
Signor Don Caesar,** said the fa- 
ster of Inez, approaching from liis 
garden,/^ accept my most profound 
gratitude for tiie honour you Imve 
done my humble roof, and I sin- 
cerely thank Heaven and S^ Do- 
minic that I have had the happi- 
.ness to entertain the friend of my 
Lord YicenzO’ Gouiez : he is my 
landbrd. Inez, i»y lord, knows 
how to do the honours of niy house, 
for I was ever a tolerable judge of 
these things; and poor Beatrice, 
who has been dead many a long 
day, did not bring up our deugh* 
ter idly.** Thus saying, the obse- 
quious Ntti^a bowed and retired. 
Nunez will prdbabily be thought an 
imprudent father, to leave a band- 
some young knight albiie with m 
girl possessing such a flow of sp|r 
rlts as Inez ; but every body knows 
diat imprutieat ac^ are perforiOed 


every day : were it not so, the pen^ 
of Cervantes might have lain idle.. 
To do Nunez justice, however, he 
was a very good Catholic, although 
he never went out of the way to 
calculate mischief that mig^t never 
happen; and was content, wiieis 
misfortune really came, to ^nd a. 
remedy. How could be imagine,, 
that au awful hidalgo would eveu 
take the trouble to make hi$ slave 
unhappy ?. .Had he done tius,.tlie 
power of eloquence witli which> 
Inez w^as endued, would have si- 
leuced every sempk- Yes, my 
little Inez,** said Dou C^ar, after 
this interruption, 1 must be mir* 
serable for ever : but I am like Don 
Sanclia de Lerma, 1 begin at the 
end of my story ; let us sit.** Thejr 
thrcwihemselveson acouch— Inez*, 
dying with something vUiore tUau 
curiosity to hear the amour of aca* 
valier ;^ and Don Csesarj ioipatien& 
to rid, himself of the burden which 
swelled hia Ueaat|> recited 
rati ve dust pe have already laid be- 
fore our readLers^ Yet M^re k^some^ 
tnay stil) be tnu 

inform them of I i^ stlda 
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bbftetles to Don Caesar’s union 
MrhbCamitta Fernaudeau^ra nruU 
tipKod, for he had receisM is biilet 
from her, which had indeed mticb 
sliaken his hopes, and *niade him 
fear tliat she eoold never become 
bis : Had Camilla's streu gth of 
mind been equal to her want of 
filial doty) things might easily 
have been reconciled, and Don 
CsBsar, as her lover, been forgotten 
altogether in the most romantic 
way possible ; but her ingenuity 
had suggested to her, that although 
she bught to give up much to pa- 
rental solicitude, yet could she not 
see the absolute necessity of losing 
her lover to please her superiors, 
and that she might very innocently 
try the passion of her adorer to the 
uttermost. Unfortunately she ne- 
ver considered, that we may some- 
times pull the cord of affection so 
tiglit as to snap it asunder. She 
bad therefore informed Don Ceesar, 
tlmt she was removed from the 
convent of St Jago de Compos- 
tell'a, and that she had sworn by 
the Virgin to her confessor, ne\*er, 
at least not yet, to discover the place 
of her seclusion ^ hlhting, at the 
sa:me time, that she hSd heard of 
certain dissipations of his, which it 
would be highly proper be should 
reform before he saw her again. 
What a field was here opened to 
the cavalier for regrets, for depre- 
eaHbns, and indignation ! He did, 
however, fit length^ much the same 
that cNhery other^maii would have 
done in the like Situation ! he 
cursed the whole sex for the errors 
of bne : he formed the most sapient 
plans ; but as none of these could 
be acted upon immediately, he told 
find riStold bis Sorrows and ickras to 
None?, until be found in her 


the most agreeable coufidanie Im 
Imd ever Ufusred« 

Day afser day thus passed ; and 
most of our readers will begin to 
imagine, that persons thus situated 
would, make no violent resistance 
to whatever might be attempted by 
tlie^od of love, or the god of mis- 
chief*, wlro saw two subjects, parti- 
cularly one of them, so convenient 
for experiment. In this, however, 
they are somewhat mistaken. Don 
Cmsar was occupied with one idea 
alone, of possessing Camilla, which 
Inez declared must be ; and she af- 
fected to perceive many bints in 
this frightful letter, which, as she 
knew her sex, she. was clearly of 
opinion were not meant to produce 
that terrible conviction which Don 
CsDsar imagined. After such as- 
surances, many a man would have 
imagined himself perfectly author- 
ized to keep up such an inter- 
course, or rather sliift from himself 
the reproach of what might occur 
to another: he only indulged the 
selfish gratification of losing some 
part of his enuuf^ without perhaps 
caring what became of the person 
who contributed to remove it at 
the expense of her own quiet, 
j Months glided away in this man- 
I ncr, and this time insensibly open- 
ed a door to many exchanges of 
kindness ; for while he conferred 
many a present on his little Inez, 
be belit^ved he was only gaining a 
firmer friend, in wliose bosom he 
could deposit the hopes and fears 
which were raised by a ^lore violent 
sensation. At length one day, this 
tittle Inez, encouraged by wbzt the 
conceived son>e determination of 
hU to return the caprices of Ca- 
mlila, and never to tee her more, 
suffered the big secret to, bixrat 
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fi’otn lier lieart— it flew to her lips ; 
and IneR, returnio}' tlie pressure of 
friendship by that of a wariaer af- 
fection, stamoierecl out enough to 
convince a man of less vanity than 
Don Csesar, that she loved him# 

What witirls of passion, what gusts 
of entliusiasm, we suffer to blow us 
from the point of common sense, 
because we do not endeavour to 
keep reason at our elbow ! 

Perhaps we never feel more truly 
awkward, than when we are doomed 
to liear the avowal of an attach- 
ment from Ups from which we ne- 
ver expect to hear a warmer senti- 
ment than friendship ; and it is 
perhaps our own fault when such 
an avowal does offend us. In mak- 
ing this announcement, Inez mani- 
fested all the imprudence, inexpe- 
rience, and naivete of a child. She 
blushed, looked silly, hung her 
head, and fainted. Don Caesar had 
no theatrical air ready for his pur- 
P 9 se: he, however, resumed all 
the pride of a hidalgo on hearing 
this disclosure from the daughter 
of a peasant ; and cheering her, or 
rather attempting to cheer her, in 
the most courtier-like manner ima- 
ginable, he endeavoured to console 
her with the most commonplace 
comfort, and left her in the middle 
of a gushing grief, with a promise 
of burying the secret in his bosom 
for ever.' Next day he received 
the following billet ' 

“ Forget, for ever forget, I conjure 
you. Signor Don Caesar de Mora, 
the silly confession of one who is 
indeed properly recompensed for 


Iter temerity ; who dared to look up 
to the powerful oak, which , had Aoo 
unconsciously suffered the humble 
ivy to be supported by its presence. 
Adieu, Don Caesar, adieu for ever ! 
and forget altogether the folly 
and the punishment of the unhap- 
py and mistaken 

“Imez.” 

While it is the duty of tlie mo- 
ralist to endeavour, by every argu- 
ment, to prevent .by caution the 
adoption of error, be it also bis 
task to prevent undue punishment 
visiting tlie afflicted by his male- 
diction. Don Caesar returned in- 
deed to eunuit and lost wiUi the 
company of bis little confidante 
many a flattering idea, which she, 
in the innocence of her heart, la- 
vished upon him.. And wliat bad 
he gained 1^ all this ? Not even a 
sacrifice to his vanity. ; for what was 
the heart of the young and obscure 
novice in his cap of conquest ? It 
was the lion trampling on the kit- 
ten that gambolled before him. 

Don Caesar de Mora married 
Camilla Fernandez ; but the silly 
fly, whq had dared to venture from 
the chrysalis of obscurity in which 
it was enveloped, was killed by the 
chilj blasts of neglect : it perished 
in the cutting air of nn unfavour- 
able region ; and as the vintagers 
pass the wldteped cassiuo of old 
Nunez, they exclaim, 

“ Love lies concealed in the 
blossoms of friendship ; and, ' in 
the intercourse of persons of dif- 
ferent sexes, tlmre is no medium 
between love and hate.*’ 
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LETTER V. . 


. Pjlrii, April IS. 

Dear Howard, 

I HAD the pka^ure of re- 
ceiving your letter yesterday : our 
friend Dormer was not able to pro- 
ceed himseLf to Paris, but lie for- 
warded it to me by Mr. Elmer, who 
came here, I believe, expressly 
for the purpose of finding fault 
with the present order of things. 
Elmer is, in fact, by profession a 
damper. I have knovyn him now 
for more than twenty years, and I 
do not recollect that I have ever 
once seen him during that time 
with a happy face. Speak to him 
of public affairs, and he immedi- 
ately exerts all his ingenuity, of 
which, by the bye, he possesses a 
considerable share, to place them 
in such a point of view that you 
conceive the nation is on the verge 
of bankruptcy. If you talk to him 
of private concerns, it is still worse: 
tell him of any trifling incident 
which has vexed or discompo^d 
you, and he will soori convince you 
it is a serious misfortune; if, on 
%he contrary, you relate any thing 
with which you have reason to be 
pleaded, it is a hundred to one that 
be proves to demonstration your 
satisfaction is ill founded. ** Well,’* 
cried, he, as soon as tbe first conir 
pliiaent iwas Qver^ what success 
has yoiir application met with?’^ 
— do not understand, you,” 
Replied I : what application do 
you mean ?” — “ Why, your petition 
for the restitution of some part 
feast of your property.” — never 
pfesented any such petition.”— 


*Mndeedl and, for Heaveii’i.aake, 
why not?”— Because J am con- 
vinced, diat as matters are at pre- 
sent it would have been useless.”— 
“Tliat is, more than you can possi- 
bly answer for : I have been speak- 
ing on the subject to Monsieur D-^, 
who, you know, is high in the con- 
fidence of a certain great person- 
age, and he has assured me, .tliat 
petitions presented in proper. time 
would have stood considerable 
chance of being attended to.; now 
indeed it would answer no purpose, 
but. you ought to blame yourself 
severely, for your negligence.” — 
I am of a contrary opinion,” re- 
plied I : I think 1 might have pre- 
sented memorial after memorial to 
no purpose; it is as w^U therefore 
to have saved tnyself the trouble.” 
Vexed to find me invulnerable, 
he turned abruptly tp .Sandford. 
** Pray, how do you find yourself?” 
cried be ; not so ill as you look, I 
hope; fov I am sorry to say, you 
are much altered for the worse 
since you left . England.” Poor 
Sandford, whose hobby-horse is his 
health, turned pale. ^VDo..,}’ou 
think so?” cried he: ‘^tlie ai'T of 
this confounded place does, not 
agree with me;. I’ll hurry bach to 
England iminediateIy.”-T«^Slf,>you 
had: been wi^se, you would not have 
Left it,” said bis tormentor .; ff you 
might bawa known that travelling 
womld hun you - but 1 doubt4wbe*^ 
. ther you will derive the benefit^yoa 
expectfrofU returning. . Don’t yo«i 
repicmber your father being affect*^ 
ed in a sjiinilar manner before be 
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died??^— "Pr»y^ Mri Blnlcrj*’ cried 

|»rpV0ked tc lee tliat Sandford^s 
conn tenance lengthened«^tth trery 
syllable he uttered, ^^can you in- 
form me how tive old gentleman 
was affected TfiU 'qe catwi ra- 
ther dtooonceried him. • ** IP I re^ 
collect right,** said be, at length, 

be became rattier lethargic, and 
had very little appetite.** — Then 
you may set your lieart at rest 
respecting his son,** answered I, 
laughing, ^^for I never saw Sand- 
ford more active in my life ; and 
as for appetite, 1*11 answer for it 
few farmers can surpass him. But 
Ictus have done with private griev- 
ances, and tell us wliat you think 
of public affairs.** This answered 
my purpose, for it set him on to 
talk politics till he took his leave. 

A-propos of public affairs ; I am 
happy to tell you, that they wear 
every day a better aspect: it is 
true, that party spirit is by no 
means extinguished, but it is so 
much repressed, that I hope and 
believe all fears of civil convul- 
sions are over. 

l am going to a /e/r given by Al- 
bert S — , tlie son of my old friend, 

Baron ,upon his marriage with 

Idademoiselle A — ; and as the his- 
tory of these lovers may be termed 
a little romance, it will serve to 
amuse some of your fair friends. 
At the time of the Corsican*# inva- 
sioB, Albert was on the eve of 
iMrriflge with Louise A—, whose 
father was wholly in the interest 
of Bonaparte *, but too edd-beart- 
cd and selfish to risk any thing, he 
determined to remain neuter, and 
be guided by circumstances, bind- 
ing that Albert, who was in the 
army, was about to join the Duke 
d*ADgoulenie, be commanded him. 


if hevahted bis alliance^ to i*einatti 
iw^Pa^fs*i-an injtffictioii whiciv Al- 
bert^ wlio ts a perfect Hotspur, 
indignantly refus^ to comply with. 
« You vesolve then to reiiotince 
my daughter?*’ “^‘Renounce my 
Louise? Never !*^“*^ And do you 
then know so tittle of Napoleon as 
to think, that, if he succeeds, yoti 
could ever retiifn to*' France ? or 
of me, as to imagine 1 would be- 
stow my daughter on a proscribed 
man “Why,** criedAIbert, ‘*wiH 
you thus place things in a point 
of view which reduces me to de<4 
spair?** — *‘It is your own fault: 
by remaining nenter, you will avoid 
displeasing either part}% and let 
things take what turn they may, 
Louise shall be yours; if, on the 
contrary, you persist, 1 declare to 
you, that, if even the king’s party 
succeeds, I will not give you my 
daughter.” — ** I would sacrifice to 
Louise every thing except my ho- • 
nour,” exclaimed Albert; but she 
would herself despise me, if de- 
prived of that. Farewell, sir ; you 
may one day repent of this iijjiis- 
tice.” He hastened to join the 
duke’s forces, and had the honour 
at the battle of Paieu to fight by 
his highness’s side. The bravery 
of Albert gained him the personal 
notice of the duke, who himself, 
with more perhaps of valour than 
of prudence, rushed into the tiiick- 
est of the combat. Pardon me, 
monseigneur,** cried Albert to his 
highness, at the moment that A ball 
passed close to them, ** but this ia 
not your place.* Is it not yoursV 
my friend ?” answered the dake.^ — 
“Yes, monseigneur; but my life ' 
is of little value, and yours is pre- 
cious to your country.” — “My 
poor country !** cried the duke| 
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I slipuld be unwor- 
thy ^to call it mine^ did 1 shrink 
a moment as 
this.’’ Albert made afterwards two 
or three unsuccessful attempts to 
prevail ou the duke to place him- 
self in a less exposed situation, 
and coiitiaued to remain near his ; 
higlmess till the battle was over, j 
Tlte duke, wlA> conceals much sen- 1 
sibility under a grave and cold ex- 
terior, was deeply touched with 
Albert’s anxiety for bis safety, and 
immediately after the battle made 
him a lieutenant-colonel. He re- 
turned of course with the royal 
party to Paris, but though his pro- 
motion was generally known, he jj 
did not receive his commission till 
lately. time ago the duke 

called him aside at his levee, and 
presented it to biin. ‘‘I would 
wish you,” said he, to join your 
regiment as speedily as possible: 
but soldiers are seldom encumbered ! 
with money; take ihis^” present- 
ing him with a well-filled purse, 
*^and set off as soon as you can. 
Madame intends to introduce you 
herself toyour colonel to-morrow.” 
The duke hastei>ed from the young 
soldier, wlu)se heart was too full 
to express his thanks ;~and the next 
day. the duchess presented him,., ill 
a most distinguished maimer, to 
hU colonel. These boinours were 
not unnoticed by Monsieur A-—; 
and as he is a true man of the 
world, he probably repented of bis 
cQndupt to Albeit, whose fortune 
was uiiivei;sally looked on as made. 
He had, however, interdicted Lou- 
ise’s corresponding with her Ipver; 
and Albert, after Several yain.at^ 
teQjpts to see h^. mistreM, gave up 
tliio point in despair, whei> accident 
befriended himju a manaer.,be had 
not dared to hope for. 
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The apartment immediately m*- 
der Louise’s bedchamber caught 
fire by some accident, and ilie 
flames soon spread to an alarming 
height. Monsieur A — was unfor* 
tunately absent, and the servants, 
who had rushed oat on the first 
alarm, were some time before they 
recollected the situation of Louise; 
and when they did, tlie flame had 
risen to such a height, that none of 
tliem had courage to try to save 
her. At this moment a man rushed 
tlnrough the crowd. Mademoiselle 
A — !” exclaimed lie, “where is 
she? is she safe?” — “Alas! no!’* 
cried one of the bystanders, “ she 
has not been seen.” He waited for 
no mure, but rushed through the 
flames. By tltat time ladders had 
been procured, and they were now 
reared against Louise’s window, 
fortunately for her and her deliver- 
er, whose return by the way he came 
would have been iiupracticahle. 
lie gained tlm apartineiit of Louise, 
though dreadfully burnt in the at- 
tempt^ aud found her in a fainting 
fit on the floor. Taking Iver in his 
arms, be descended the ladiler at 
the moment Uiat A—, who was just 
returned, was endeavouring to break 
from the grasp of his servants, who 
forcibly witlibeld him from rushing 
through the flames to his daugliter’s 
apartment. With what rapture did 
be clasp to his bosom liis recovered 
treasure and her deliverer, who, as 
you guess 1 suppose by this time, 
was Albert. He was to leave Paris 
the next day, and, lover- like, ha 
resolved[, oaretueniug from spend- 
ttig the evenvig. witU a party of 
friends^ to take A; view of the lia- 
bijtatiou of his providen- 

tially be. reached it in time tp pro* 
serv^ 

I need not paint to you the 
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transports of the lotera, when A — , Ctairoh presses so earnestly for 

joining their bands,, desired the my visit, that I shall set out for his ' 
forgiveness of Albert, who^ half bouse in a few days ; Sandford ac* 
wild with rapture; embraced him companies me, and will, after a 
and Louise alternately, and tould a short stay with the abb^, return 
scarcely be prevailed on to retire to England. As soon as I arrive 
and have his burns dressed. In a at Ciairon's, I will write to you. — 
few days they were united, and Adieul and believe me yours, 
Albert wHlspeedily quit Paris with De Grammont. 

his lovely bride to join his regi- 
ment. 

Plate REMARKS ON M. LE THIERE’S PICTURE OF 
THE JUDGMENT OF BRUTUS ON HIS SONS, 

Inhibiting at Bullock's Museum^ Piccadilly. 

Mr; Bullock, of. the Museum tish artists and critics who have in- 
in Piccadilly; haS contributed large- spected those of France, Lave, with 
ly to tlie promotion of the fine arts few exceptions, formed a sweeping 
in this country by the exhibition of and undistinguisLing ion, not 
an historical picture (in dimen- very flattering lo the station of that 
sions 26’feet by 16), representing country in modern art. The re- 
tbe Judgment of Brutus on hisSanSf touchings of the ancient pictures 
the work of a modern French art- in the Louvre, the Vandalism with 
ist. Monsieur Le Thiere, who has which some of the Italian and Vc- 
been invested with the dignity of netian works were treated by the 
Presidifotof the Academy at Rome, picture-cleaners and miscalled re- 

Th0 ' exhibition of this work, storers of Monsieur Denon, toge- 
from -a variety: of considerations, ther with the meretricious style of 
becomes of no "smaU 'consequence by far the greater number of the 
to thd general character of modern modern French school, doubtless 
art in ^Europe. Notwithstanding led to the adaption and diffusion' 
tlie advantages diffused by the of that unfavourable* opinion^rda- 
peace, ai\d the consequent renewal live to their station in ait, wliicli, 
nf ouir ancient relations with the inpronounciBg ageneralcondem- 
Contrnent, the state of the fine arts nation of its character, did not 
among our*cpntinental iie{giibburs stop to apprecialie the works of 
does not seem to have received men like MonsieWr Le Thiere, 
that coorand impartial considera- whose taiOtiU entitled tbetn to some- 
tiofi and judgment which belong thing more than a reservaticu firbrn 
to so grave and serious an'investi- the indiscriminate censure which 
gationi ffench artists wlio have we Went too prbtie to pfonocrnce 
Visited this country, and- taken a ontltelabottrsoftbeirfellow-coun; 
sort of bird’s*ey e view of 'our pro- trymen. 

doctions, have in most cases pror ' That We are superior to our 
neonced a hasty and irrational con- cotemporary artists on the Conti- 
elusion upon their ebaraoter^ Bri'* n^ in'- the'' grOat esa^ 
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pictorial excellence, will be rea- 
dily admitted by a calm and disiii- 
‘terested observer. A greater por- 
tion of mind, if we may use the 
expression, has been brought into 
the study of art in England, tlian 
in any other country in Europe in 
modern times. Other nations have 
as earnestly, perhaps, devoted their 
time to the same pursuit, but cer- 
tainly not with the same success. 
Without entering into the dis- 
cussion of the abstract quality 
of genius, as distinguished from 
mere acquirement, however great 
the extent to which the latter might 
he carried, w'e may, in here view- 
ing this subject, state, that there 
are two species of talent, or rather ; 
merit. One is the gift of nature, ; 
the other the result of practice and ^ 
study. The union of both would i 
constitute tliat perfect character 
which, according to Mr. Fuseli, is 
beyond the sphere of the human 
mind in the range of its capabili- 
ties. Perhaps the difference be- 
tween the English and French 
. schools may be resolved under this 
classification : — the former possess- 
es a natural vigour, tlie latter a stii - 
died correctness ; and thus, while 
it is the care of the French to 
please by purity and strict pro|)ri- 
ety, that of tlie English is to cap- j 
tivate by the presentation of some ; 
striking novelty, some flight not ! 
always restrained by the rigid rules j 
of art. That the latter feeling is j 
more calculated to develope human I 
power and establish the legitimate 
end of art, must readily he ad- 
mitted. Thus, in contemplating 
the works of Titian, Michael An- 
gelo, Raphael, Rubens, and those 
distinguished artists whose genius 
revived the long-drooping faculties 

• roL L No. r. 


of Europe, we overlook the viola- 
tions of order and rule in the great- 
er part of their productions, in the 
admiration of the higher and more 
majestic excellencies which cha- 
racterise their powerful and com- 
manding pencil. 

In this view it cannot he denied, 
that the end at wliich the French 
aim, falls far short of the power 
and intention of art. A perfectly 
correct picture, by a pupil of this 
scliool, may be mucii inferior to 
one possessing many faults, hut 
containing tliat fire of composi- 
tion and colour, and that general 
feeling, wliich ;*enius alone can 
impart. 

In the catalogue containing the 
descri. tion of M. l.e Tiii(‘n.*’s pic- 
ture in the present exlnldiion, the 
introduction of an {.wkward and iin- 
I necessary ohservaiion has led to a 
most ill-iitued cmiijiarison. In 
page 8 it is slated, “ that few im ii 
could have heeu invested with the 
dignity of President of the Aca- 
demy of Rome, without emulating 
the fame of the Prmihnt of the 
Acadi'mif of Eoidanc/,'^ The evi- 
dent icndeney of tliis observation 
was to induce a comparison be- 
tween the present picture and those 
of Mr. President West ; ami it l:as 
: produced the anticipated ehh'ct. 
■The public h.ave manifested a 
: strong disposition to enter into a 
comparative estimate of liie talent 
of the two president.s; and we are 
under no apprehension for the de- 
cision which liny may ultimately 
attain. Comparisor.s of this kind 
are neither easy, nor sometimes 
fair: let it, liowever, on the pre- 
sent occasion be recollected, that 
the ftierit of the British school 
does not rest on the single repu- 
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who usually contribute to tins col- 
lection. 7'he specimens are in ge- 
neral llallering to the progress 
made by our artists in the differ- 
ent branches of art to which they 
have dedicated their talents, and 
give: fair promise of increasing and 
more matured excellence. 

Of the fair votaries of art who 
have exhibited this season, all of 
them indeed with a due proportion 
of success, our limits necessarily j 
compel us to a selection. We! 
shall t!icrefore commence by no- 
ticing 

SiceU'h from Nalare^ with Tra- 
vellers^ by Miss Harriet Gould- 
smith. 

This picture is finished with 
much taste. The trees and foliage 
in the fore-ground are coloured 
with extreme accuracy. There is 
a delicacy of penciling througlmut 
the composition, that does infinite 
credit to this lady’s taste, and bids 
fair to establish her reputation in 
landscape subjects. 

Ml. C. V. Fiel<Iini»’s contribu- 
tions to this Exhibition are nume- 
rous. His prineijud work, not in 
nor yierbaps in bis own con- j 
ceplion of interest, appears to us 
the picture of Sckaiv Fell, at the 
Head of Esdaile, CumherlamJ, The 
wild ness of the scenery, and the bold 
and forcible touches of coloiirintr, 
are truly j)lcuires<jue and striking. 
i'Ucre is a bravura effi'ct in this 
work which renders it highly iu- 
lonsting, and gives it perliaps 
more attraction than any of his 
other pictures in the Exhibition, 
though they all partake more or 
less of this strong and original 
character. 

Mr. Glover’s works are alse nu- ! 


merous. The Bala Lake is cer- 
tainly the best of his'productions. 
The serenity and clearness of the' 
atmosphere, the mass of the lower 
clouds, the fine and picturesque ap- 
pearance of the back-gronnd, and 
the happily arranged sunny tints 
which are shed over the picture, 
produce the highest effect. His 
Landscape^ with Cattle (No. 116.) 
lias some beautiful penciling in 
the leafy surface of the fore- 
ground ; but this beauty and cor- 
rectness is not carried through the 
picture. The limbs of his cattle 
j are by no means correct, nor is 
I the back-ground finished as care* 

! fully as that of the former pic- 
ture. His Cattle Piece, passing 
Shorcer, is a much happier effort 
of lii^ pencil. 

Mr. Cristall has been very suc- 
cessful in some of Jiis pictures. 
The Portrait of a Ladj/ (No. 304.) 
is executed with great taste. The 
playful and easy attitude of the 
lady, the interc'sting and artlt‘ss 
di.splay of her simple but attrac- 
tive graces, are liigldy fascinating. 
Hip poetical pictures in this Exhi- 
bition possess equal beauty. The 
only fault we have to find with this 
artist is, that he seems to devote 
himself more to the production of 
a light and brilliant variety in his 
colours, than to the arrangement 
of that depth and tone of shading 
which would give his figures rouiid- 
ness and prominence, 

J Studf/ for a Head, by B. R. 
Haydon, is a fine work, full of 
expression and sentiment. 

Christ giving Sight to the Blind: 
an Attempt to improve upon a 
former Picture on the same Suh- 
j ject, exhibited in 1812 at the 
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Rooms of the Associated Painters 
in Old Bond-^streetf and pxirchased 
b\f the Directors of the British 
Inslitutio/h By H, Richter. 
This picture is not without its 
defects, but they are those into 
which the boldness of genius often 
deviates. W e have not a perfect 
recollection -of Mr. Richter’s for- 
mer work, jftid cannot, therefore, 
speak with precision as to the suc- 
cess of the present improvement. 
We have, liowcvcr, some imper- 
fect idea, that, even before the 
purchase of that picture was car- 
ried into eftcct b}* the directors, 
an alteration was suggested I)}- the 
purchasers, and acceded to by the 
artist. Mr. Richter is one of those 
who aim at tlie practice of a ])ar- 
ticuhir principle in art out of the 
common track. He seems to sup- 
pose, that the drapery of his fi- 
gures, no matter of what colour 
and texture, ought to reflect, in a 
strong degree, tl'c overhanging 
blue of the atmosphere : so, in 
his colours, whetiier deep red or 
white, in the vestments of his 
present picture a bluish reflected 
hue predominates. I'here is also 
an alabaster transparency and cop- 
per-coloured surface to his nak- 
ed limbs, that no reflected light 
could produce. Notwithstand- 
ing these imperfections, which 
spring from the artist’s specula- 
tion and experiment in a particu- 
lar tone of colouring, the picture 
has considerable merit : the coun- 
tenance and attitude of the Saviour 
are full of divine expression ; and 
the earnestness and gratitude, 
commixed with confidence and 
piety, which his followers display, 
give unerring character to the 
truth and interest of the scene* 


|j Mr. Linnell is another artist who 
j| has embarked in a particular style 
i| of colouring. His f iew from a 
Hill called Hanson Footy in Dcrby^^ 
shircy looking into Dovedalcy may 
be taken as a specimen of his 
jj powers. Brown is the predomi- 
l! nating colour in his shades, and 
it meets the eye in almost every 
part of his pictures. He has great 
powers of execution, on which he 
appears to rely mainly for attrac- 
tion : his water is find}' coloured, 
and is often introduced with a 
transparent and silvery eflect, 
wliich affords a happy relief to the 
dec'pncssof his brow n masses, liis 
portraits are (jxpres; ivc and well 
executed. 

I iezo in MounmUhshiiCy by W. 
Turner, is an (*>;cellent landscape, 
w'ith a natural dispf)sItion of light 
aiul shade. It is the best picture 
j! by this artist in the collection. 
i| Mr. G. K. Robson’s ])ictiires arc 
1 1 in his usual taste. The f icic an the 
Tai/y mar DunkeUIy is a good pic- 
ture. 

Mr. Atkinson has several j)ic- 
tures in this exhibition, w'hich 
estal)lisli his superior talent for 
drawing animal life. The Pirqnef: 
of Cossacks is remarkable for the 
! correct drawing of tin* horses. 

Mr. Cooper’s sporting subjects 
arc correct specimens of this art- 
ist’s strong aiid peculiar tah*nt. 
The horses and dogs are quite af- 
ter life. 

Mr. Prout’s Coast l iews are na- 
tural and interesting, from the 
clearness of his colouring, and the 
pleasing variety of grouping with 
which he covers his scenery. 

Fallow Deer, by R. Mills, is a 
vejy pleasing landscape. The deer 
are admirably drawm, and tlicir 

/ 
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colouring posse^es all the soft- 
ness of nature. 

The Rescue of the Lady from the 
Enchantments of Comus^ by J. Ste- 
phanoff, is an exquisite example 
of the combination of brilliant co- 
louring which this artist’s pencil 
can embody. 

The Astrologer^ by J. Cawse, has 
also some good colouring; but the 

MUSICAL 

0 take this Nosegay, gentle Youth f 
Duetto, smg by Miss Stephens and 
Mr, Duruset, in the revived Dra- 
matic Romance of Cymon, at the 
Theatre Royal Covent - Garden, 
composed by II. R. Bishop. Pr. j| 
Is. 6d. 

An appropriate and neat sym- 
phony serves as introduction to 
this little duet, which ingratiates 
itself by the smooth connection 
and the elegant melodiousness of 
its successive periods, the two 
voices generally dwelling upon 
thirds and sixths. In a composi- 
tion of longer duration, this would 
produce an excess of monotonous 
sweetness ; but here we have no 
reason to find fault with it. A ca- 
denza of some length brings the 
duct to a shewy termination. 

The favourite Air, “ Through the 
Wood, Laddie,^' composed by the 
late Dr. Arne, arranged as a Ron- 
do; and an Introduction for the 
Piano-Forte, atid respectfully in- 
scribed to Miss Anne Tomlinson, 
of Witham, Essex, by T. W. 
Holder, Mus. Bac. Oxon. Pr. 
2s. 6d. 

The adagio, prefixed as an in- 
trodaction to this rondo, claims, on 
several accounts, our favourable 
notice. It is replete with tasteful 


lines of perspective are not iveli 
preserved, nor are some of the 
subordinate parts well finished. 

Of the miniature paintings in 
this collection, those by Mr. VV. 
H. Watts were particularly at- 
tractive^ from the correctness of 
drawing and marked expression 
which they presented. 


REVIEW. 

ideas, delicately expressed ; and 
considerable skill has been exert- 
ed in the harmonic construction of 
some of its parts (e. g. /. 4). The 
rondo appears to us rather long, al- 
though the author has done his best 
to relieve its extent by an enter- 
taining variety of digressive mat- 
ter. fourth and fifth pages 

may be quoted as creditable speci- 
mens in this respect. Their gene- 
ral construction is clever and effi- 
cient ; and the modulations, which 
ultimately lead to A major (p. 5,) 
deserve unqualified commenda- 
tion. The theme reappears very 
appositely p, 6; and in the follow* 
ing page a minore part is inter- 
woven perfectly in character, and 
in itself attractive. The conclu- 
sion is ably contrived and striking 
in effect. We ought not to omit 
adverting to the active part which 
the left hand takes throughout this 
composition, especially as this me- 
ritorious feature is not coupled 
with any peculiar difficulties of 
execution. 

** My Life, my Joy, my Blessing, 
Duetto, sung with the greatest ap- 
plause by Miss Stephens and Mr. 
Sinclair, in the revived Opera of 
The Maid of the Mill, at the 
Theatre Royal Covent-Garden, 
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composed by Henry R, Bishop. 
Pr. 2s. 

In the leading subject of this 
duet we discover a sprightly inge- 
nuousness of expression, which, to 
our individual taste, appears pe- 
culiarly fascinating ; indeed the 
whole of its melody seems to us 
most successfully devised to cor- 
respond vvitfi the tender effusions 
of a happy pair of lovers. 

ThemCy by Henry li. Bishop^ with 
Variations for the Piano- Porte^ 
composed by Frederick Hies. Op. 
65. Pr. 8s. 

Our opinion of the preceding 
duet of Mr. Bishop, is fully justi- 
fied by the choice which Mr. Ries 
has made of its melody as a theme 
for the variations before us; and 
the variations wliich the skilful 
hand of the last-mentioned com- 
poser has reared upon that theme, 
seem equally to vouch the pro- 
priety of the selection. The first 
of these is rendered striking by the 
fanciful leaps into the upper keys, 
and the transfer of a portion of the 
theme to the left hand in the se- 
cond part has not escaped our at- 
tention. In tlie second var. we 
have to applaud the mellow and 
elegant flow of the semiquavers in 
the first part, and the able bass in 
the second. The third var. in D 
minor, is truly original, and no less 
beautiful. Another variation in 
the same minor key, p. 5, deserves 
particular mention on account of 
its scientific cast, and the superior 
harmonic combinations which it 
exhibits. It is, by an able transi- 
tion, made to end in a pause on B b 
7, in order to prepare for the ensu- 
ing allegro, which sets out with a 
subject in E b, represents next the 
same subject in C, and lastly in D ; 
; ^lese successive changes being du- 


ly, and indeed elegantly, prepared 
for. This movement is altogether 
of very superior construction ; and 
the alternate imitations between 
both hands, in their respective play 
upon the motive, are well worthy of 
the student's examination. 

** Oh! rest thee^ Bahe^ rest thee, 
Bahe^Uhe celebrated Ballad sung 
by Miss Stephens at the Theatre 
Royal Covent -Garden^ in Guy 
Mannering ; to which is added the 
Stanza sung by Miss CareWj com- 
posed, with Accompaniments for 
the Piano-Forte, by John Whit- 
aker. Pr. 2s. 

Among the numerous composi- 
tions of Mr.W. we not unfreqnent- 
ly meet with some, which, from 
some felicitous cause or other, 
shine among their kindred velut 
luna inter steflas minores. Oh ! 
rest thee, Bahe,” belongs to this 
favoured class. It possesses, in an 
eminent degree, that chaste sim- 
plicity of style, smoothness of me- 
lodious connection, symmetry of 
parts, and total absence of labour- 
ed aflectation, which constitute the 
first and essential requisites of ly- 
ric composition. In short, it is a 
beautiful little song, for tlie stre- 
nuous recommendation of which 
our readers will be belioldcn to us. 
In case of a second edition, we 
would suggest the expediency of a 
somewhat more effective accom- 
paniment. Such a one might easi- 
ly he substituted, without render- 
ing the instrumental support more 
difficult. 

Caledonian Laurels, a favourite 
Scotch Air, danced by Mr. Oscar 
Byrne at the Theatre Royal Dru^ 
ry-lane, composed and arranged 
css a Rondo by M. P. Corri, Pr. 
Is. 6d. 

Thi Prince of Saxe Coboyrg, a fa^ 
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vouriie Dance^ camposed and ar^ 
ranged as a Rondo by M. P. 
Corri. Pr. Is. 6d. 

Two agreeable bagatelles, of 
easy texture and execution. From 
the last-mentioned qualiBcation, 
however, some students will pro- 
bably be inclined to except bar 7, 
page 3; and two or three more of 
the same kind in the “ Prince of 
Saxe Cobourg,” where three qua- 
vers, as triplets, are supported by a 
dotted quaver and a semiquaver. 
The Jjatl/e of La BrJle JlUiance^ or 
Jjonaparte's ne plus nltray a comic 
iVowg, snug by Mr. Emery at the 
Theatre Royal Cotent -Garden, 
composed !)y W. T. Parke. Pr. Is. 
Although there is a good deal 
more patriotism and loyalt}’ in this 
song than musical or poetical me- 
rit, v;e are sensible, that, such as it 
is, it will find favour withtliat nu- 
merous class of auditors for whom 
it was written and set. 

The Reprieve, or the Maid of Pa- 
laiseau, founded on the Prison 
Scene in the Popular Dramatic 
'Piece, “ The Magpie and the 
Maid,^^ now performing at the 
. Theatres Royal Covent-Garden 
. and Drury-lane, composed by 
John Purkis. Pr, Is. 6d. 

As in these limes of ephemeral 
impressions, composers seem to 
uke the lead in “ shooting folly as 
it Hies,'' no wonder that maids and 
magpies should aiford a fit subject 
for musical aim. Mr. Purkis, in 
levelling his shaft against one and 
the other, has neither hit the bull’s 
jc ye,” nor, on the other hand, prov- 
ed himself a bad shot ; his perform- 
jince may be termed respectable. 
In the first page, be is rather too 
fond of going backwards and for- 
wards from minor to major. In the 
second, we approve the change of 


movement at but fancy flies.;” 
indeed those few bars appear to us 
the happiest in the whole song. 

The much-admired Overture for the 
Piano- Forte itt the new Panto- 
mime called “ Harlequin and For- 
tuniof as performed at the Thea- 
tre Royal Covent -Garden, com- 
posed by W. H. Ware. Pr. 2s. 

A Selection of favourite Airs in 
ditto for the Piano- Forte, com- 
posed by ditto. Pr. 2s. 

The Marches in ditto for the Piano- 
Forte, composed by ditto. Pr. Is. 
Considering the purport and 
usual requisites of compositions of 
this description, and the plain man- 
ner in which, for the sake of exe- 
cutive facility, the authors And it 
their account to arrange them for 
tlie piano-forte, we are of opinion, 
that the overture above-mentioned 
is perfectly satisfactory. There is 
much variety in its successive 
movements; and the introductory 
andante, as well as the striking 
chromatic modulations at the con- 
clusion of the finale, claim partU 
cularly our favourable notice. 

Of the eighteen different airs 
comprised in the publication next 
named, not a few will be found at- 
tractive ; and their brevity, ease, 
and entertaining diversity, qualify 
them as (it lessons for beginners. 
The marches, seven in number, fall 
precisely under the same observa-^ 
tions. 

Eliza, an Introduction and Air, with 
Variations for the Piano- Forte^ 
with an Accompaniment (ad lib,) 
for the Flute or Patent keyed 
Harmonica, composed, and dedi- 
cated to Thomas A Lager, Esq, by 
J. Hunter. Pr. Is. 

Tlie slow movement in C minor 
with which this publication seta 
out, is tasteful and impressive ; we, 
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stippose the D nat. in bar 4 is a ty- 
pographical error, instead* of D flat. 
A simple, but neat, air in C major 
forms the theme of the variations, 
wliich throughout are very credit- 
able to the author, and fully con- 
firm the good opinion we express- 
ed of his qualifications on a recent 
occasion. Among them,-we notice 
with satisfacfion the andante in the 
minor key, p, 7, We also observe 
the appropriate manner in winch 
the variations are brought to a con- 
clusion, and more particularly the 
few fugued bars (p.H, /. 2,) the 
idea of which deserves much, com- 
mendation. 

SoMs Selection of Melodiee for the 

Flute^ dedicated^ by permission^ to 

E. B. Heath, Esq. Nos. I. II. 

III. Pr. 3s. 6d. each. 

Mr. Sola’s selection before ns is 
entitled to the favour of every flute- 
player that aims at improvement 
and tasteful execution on that in- 
strument. Many of the airs are of 
his own composition, and they are 
far from being the least interesting 
in the collection : others are taken, 
from foreign operas of acknow- 
ledged value, composed by Win- 
ter, Mehul, Nicolo, &g. I'he em- 
bellishments and variations which 
Mr. §. has introduced, are con- 
ceived in the best style, and ap- 
pear, as far as we are acquainted 
with the instrument, to lie well 
under the fingers. Some of the 
melodies are set as duets in proper 
and effective harmony ; and among 
those we observe with particular 
approbation, one in the third num- 
ber, which exhibits a very clever 
model of responsive imitatipns be- 
tween tite two parts. 

'^dozari*8 celebrated Notiurno for 
W§ml Instrumnts^ performed at 
E No. F. 


the Concerts of the Philharmonic 
Society^ arranged as a Duet for 
two Performers on one Pianor 
Forte; with an Accompaniment 
for the Flute (ad lib.) and re* 
specif uU^ dedicated to Sir George 
Smart, by F. J. Klose. Pr, to 
subscribers 5s. ; non - subscri- 
bers 7s. 

Without entering into an analy- 
sis of this excellent production of 
the immortal Mozart, we shall con- 
fine ourselves to w hat belongs more 
particularly to our province, the 
manner in which Mr. K. has ac- 
complished the arrangement of this 
notturno as a duet fur the piano- 
forte. On this head we are war- 
ranted in giving it as our opinion, 
that full justice has been done to 
a score, the nature of which pre- 
sented no slight difliciiUies to over- 
come witinn the limits to which 
the extract was subjected. As evi- 
I dence of our assertion, we need 
jonly refer to the minuet, all the 
' characteristics of which, as a move- 

I ^ ' 

ineiit ill canon, have been faithful- 
ly and judiciously preserved. What 
renders Mr. Klose’s labour parti- 
cularly ailupted for the desk of tiu!^ 
student, independently of the beau- 
ty of the notturno itself, is the ab- 
sence of digital intricacies; al- 
though tlie players certainly must 
be strict and rirni tiineists to keep 
abreast in the performance. 

The Sdavoninn Pater-mster, as per^ 
formed in the Service of the Huh* 
sian Greek Church, adapted to the 
English Tramlation, Malt. chap. 
vi. and most respectfully dedicated 
to Major-General N.and Madame 
de Sabloukoff, by W. G. PerrJ^ 
Hr. ls.dd. 

5Ir, Perry deserves ouv tbaniis 
for the cofT^unication of this fi:iie 
lil R 
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sic, #hiciv is ^r as a glee for three 
i-oiccsv His shafe of labour 
lAso is liientoi^ions, altiiOiij^ nbl 
altogeitier free froni otijcciiOti. 
The priifeipat one is, ttf a inantier, 
itiherent- to the ufidertaking itself. 
As the Words of otir Loinrs Prayer 
c*annot, in number and quantity^ be 
supposed to tally with tiie Russian 
version, it is not ’to be wondered 
that-the periods of the text should 
not correspond in all instances with 
the ihusical periods, and thus pro- 
duce metrical and rhythmical ttn* 
perfections. In several places, too, 
die barinonic progress of the |hree 
parts is susceptible of improve- 
ment; in the Slat and 22d bars, 
for instance, the first and second 
voices move in objectionable fifths. 
The Opening Qke and Chorus^ as 
smg by Messrs. Smithy Pyne^ 
Clarke^ J. Smithy ^c. with the 
greatest applause^ in the revived 
Play of the Merchant of Bruges^ 
now performing at the Theatre 
Beyal Drury-lane^ composed by 
W. Linley, Esq, Pr. 2s, 6d, 
The signal applause bestowed 
on this glee at every successive 
performance, proves that an Eng- 
lish audience is not insensible to 
the charms of good harmony. As 
we cannot, from want of room, en- 
ter into a detail of its numerous 
and great merits, we shall content 
Qorseives with assuring oar read- 
ers, that few compositions of this 
class have made qo strong and so 
favourable an impression upon us. 
It is a truly original performance, 
replete with comic musical hu- 
mour, able in contrivaiioe find sci- 
ence, and .most happily suited to 
^ import of die text, atavp by 
The Mhpege, feum^ipndu 


the can; itbovc ^11, 

thife firs!: linein the next pSge,^ire 
dl^celleut, - even without ri^i^ncC 
:d the words which tiiCy 
bly depict. " " * ' 

Th every IVobdltRtid' 'T^dlel * ‘dhif 
Bower smrg hy Miss L, 
in the Merchant rfJSr^geSf 
posed by W. Littlify; Eii{i ' Pf. 
Is. 6d. 

If tliere be an EnglidV ityle in 
music, tilts, song appertains to it 
completely; and thdte eats 'that 
are habituated t6 me4odies, which, 
bufiglingly aping the Italian man- 
ner, scarcely ever deviate from the 
sweet simplicity of the common 
chord, while the insipid sameness 
of the strains ate propped up by 
gaudy arpeggios, such ears, we 
suspect, will not find great enter- 
tainment in listening to the present 
composition. Its chromatic intro- 
duction, and some of tfaesubsei^uent 
periods, are perhaps too studied 
for the mixed audience of a lMea« 
tre : biit this aside, we are ccttipeU 
led to acknowledge the origlhatity 
of die author’s ideas, and of bis 
harmonic treatment of them ; nor 
can we refrain from giving, as we 
have dene in the preceding in- 
stance, our meed of approbation to 
the judicious attention whidi he 
has unceasingly paid to the lines of 
the poetry. 

jf second Hondo for the Piano* Forte^ 
emnposedfanddedicated to Miss A. 
Peckwell, by A, A . K lengeh pp. 
14 . Pr.88. 

A simple but very ioteresUng 
pastoral theme in £ b 
subject of this ronda; in dte 
coiid pan of whieh, however^ 
do not altogether afipfe^e of the 
accottfsanimeiii by siiceesstve^Ks 
in fbebesa of b. 20 end 21 ^5 bed 





C 6). 'JH^e P.<i?e§«9p^ter is re- 
Ij^rkuble for its varifity af 4e^ 
• and 3tii4i^d uuiduladons m alamt 
RW®ii conduct- 

ed in a uiarincr to evince Mr. K.’s 
ipasCe^<of QpfUpasitipn. Few keys, 
n^ajor and lasnor^ bnt have their 
turn in the progress of the per- 
formance ( and tbejir difficulty, such 
as E b minof, F sharp minor, ^c. 

no jhar to their introduction. 
Arnang these numerous flights into 
the^biglier regions of harmony, ive 
meet with masiy original and select 
ideas. Of that description are the 
modulations, p. S and S, the en- 
harmonic transition from the part 
in six flats to three sharps (minor) 
jp. 5, the excellent suspension of 
cadence, p. 5, &c, &c, 

Notturno, Op. 54, for the Piano- 
. Fortti composed^ atul dedicated to 
iUs friepd F. IV. Cotlardf Esq. by 
J. Pr« 9s. 

T;|^, uotturiio before us com- 
prises |bur successive movements : 
an introduetory adagio in B b, an 
allegro io the same key, a slow 
lavement in E b, and a rondo in 


B b. To^ state, that; iaH these are 
worthy of ibeir celebrated auihojr, 
is probably ther Siost satjjsfaaory^ 
and certainly the most deserved# 
testiimonial wUU which we can in- 
troduce them to our readers) with- 
out attempting to detail the nam^ 
berlesf beauties which arrested 6ur 
attention < io almost every stave* 
The second slow movement, above 
all, will doubtlessly endear itself to 
every real connoisseur: its pathe- 
tic and solemn strains, tlie origi- 
nality of its ideas, and of its har- 
monic treatment, are. beyond our 
praise. Indeed we never take up 
a composition of Mr. C/s, but we 
feel delighted at the consummate 
aptness, effectiveness, and elegance 
with which his thoughts are har- 
monized. In this respect, his works 
cannot be too strongly recommend- 
ed to the study of every incipient 
composer. Let him Itarthonize a 
strain of naked melody, and com- 
pare bis attempt with the score of 
the original from, which he has bor- 
rowed : thus he will save many an 
hour’s expensive oral instruction. 


- THE SELECTOR: 

Consisting ^ iNTB 9 M$Tiya Extracts from wziir Popviar 
Publications. 

THE SPECTRE. 

t . {Pvm The ^ege of Corinth, by LordUxsos.) 

’ttt ; on the mooniaVe brpwn Nor wished for »v^ijs to flee away. 

The cold round moon shines deeply And mix with thejr eternal vay ? 

r The waWs bn either ahorie'lay there, 

Sihe^oTI Ifte’walciis,' blue the sky Calm, clear,’ and' ttsbre as lihe aif ' 

^oM'lilie anocean bung otthigh, Abd *!«»«> ibeir *»aiB the ^pibbleSi 

Sas|MH^{led«dtbth«Mi*ide« of light, . shoolti 

So5wadly# j,^a^ bright ^ . But murmuridiDeekly a«ahal«)^ 

Ibam sltmings; - The^wds werapahtwid oathfamvaa. 
Aad in^d (oWb iriOtaut ; Tha^mnapi droapt^ :alM|g tb«ir iMKn, 

I ® * 



SPECTRE. 


Aiid, as they fell around them furliilj^t 
Above them shone the cresGenl curKng; 
And that deep silence was unbrokci 
Save where ihe; watch his signal fpoke» 
Save where.! he steed neighed and 
shrill, 

And Echo. answered from the hill ^ 

And the wide hum of that wild host. 
Rustled like leaves from coast to coast. 
As rose the Muezziii^s voice in air. 

In midnight call to wonied prayer, 

It rose, that chaunt^d tnournfiil strain. 
Like some lone spirit’s, ^o*er the plain : 
’'f was musical, but ^adry sweet. 

Such as when winds and barp-slrings 
meet, e 

And take a long unmeasured tone. 

To mortal minstrelsy unknown. 

It seem’d to those within the wall, 

A cry prophetic of their fall: 

It struck even the besieger’s ear 
With something ominous and drear ; 

An undefined and sudden thrill. 

Which makes the heart a moment still, 
Then beat with quicker pulse, ashamed 
Of that strange sense its silence framed; 
Such as a sudden passing-bell 
Wakes, though but for a stranger’s knell. 

He sate him down at a pillar’s base. 

And passed his hand athwart his face ; 
Like one in dreary, musing mood, 
Declining was his attitude. 

There he sale all heavily, 

As he heard the night-wind sigh. 

Was it the wind through some hollow 
stone, 

Setit.thal soft and tender moan ? 

He lifted his head, and he looked on the 
sea, 

But it was unrippled as glass may be ; 

He looked on the long grass— -it waved 
not a blade; 

How was that gentle sound convey’d ? 

He locked to. the banners— each flag laf 
still. 

So did the leaves on Citheeron’s hill. 

And be felt not a breath come over his 
cheek ; 

What did that sudden sound bespei^? 


He turned to Ae left— is he stire of sight ? 
There sate a laxly, youthful and bright! 
He started up with more of fear 
Than if an armed foe were near. 

** (lod of my fathers! what is here ? 

** Who art thou, and nr-herefore sent 
'' So near a hostile armament r” 

His trembling hands refused to sign 
The cross he deemed no more divine r 
He had resumed it in that hour. 

But conscience wTunga\yay the power» 
Fie gazed, he saw : he knew the face 
Of beauty, and the form of grace ; 

It was Francesca by.hw side. 

The maid who might hare been his bride ! 

The rose was yet upon her cheek. 

But mellowed with a tender,|Br streak : 
Where waa the play of her soft lips fled ? 
Gone was the smile that enlivened their 
red. 

The ocean’s calm within their view. 
Beside her eye had less of blue ; 

But like that cold wave it stood still. 

And its glance, though clear, was chill. 
Around her form a ihm robe twining. 
Nought concealed her bosom shining; 
Through the parting of her barr> 
Floating darkly downward there, 

Her rounded arm shewed w lute and bare ; 
And ere yet sh&made reply, 

Once she raised her hand on high : 

It was so wan, and transparent of hue; 
You might have seen the moon shine 
through. 

• .... .. a ..... 

LTpon his hand she laid her own — 

Light was the touch, but it thrilled to 
the bone. 

And shot a chilness to his heart. 

Which flEed him beyond the power to 
start. 

Though slight was that grasps so mortal 
cold. 

He could not loose him from its hold*; 

But never did clasp of one so dear 
Strike on the pulse with such feeling of 
fear. 

As those thin fingers, long and white,* 
Froze through his blood by their touch 
that night. 
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The feverish glow of his brow was gone. 

And his heart sank so still, that it felt 
like stone, 

As he looked on the face, and beheld its 
hue. 

So deeply cbangetil from what he knew: 

Fair, but faiatr-without the ray 

Of mind, that made each feature play. 

Like sparkling waves on a sunny day; 

And her nioUopIess lips lay still as death, 

And her words came forth without her 
breath. 

And there rose not a heave o'er her bo- 
som^s swell. 

And there seemed not a pulse in her 
veins to dwell. 

Though her eye shone out, yet the lids 
werci fixed, 

And the glance that it gave w'as mild 
and unniixed 

With aught of change, as the eyes may 


Of the restless who walk in a troubled 
dream ; 

Like the figures on arras, that gloomily 
glare, 

StirrM by the breath of the wintry air^ 

So seen by the dying lamp's fitful light. 

Lifeless, but life-like, and awful to sight; 

As they seem through the dimness about 
to come down 

From the shadowy wall where their 
images frown ; 

Fearfully flitting to and fio. 

As the gusts on the tapestry come and 

go- 


“ If not for love of me be given, 

•* Thus much, then, for the love of 
Heaven : 

.Again I say-— that turban tear 
From off that faithless brow, and swear 
** Thine injur’d country’s sons to spare. 
Or thou art lost ; and ne’er sbalt see. 
Not earth— that’s paatr— but heaven or 


me. 


If this thou dost accord. 


albeit 


** ThatdoQm shall half absolve thy sin, 
** And mercy’s gate may receive thee 
within 

But pause one moment more, and lake 
The curse of him thou didst forsake; 
And Idok once more to heaven, and see 
Its love for ever shut from thee. 

There is a light cloud by the nioon — 
'‘*Tis passing, and will pass full souj — 
j. ** If by the time its vapoury sail 
“ Hath ceased her shaded orb to veil. 
Thy heart within (hee is not changed, 
“ Then God and man are both avengfid ; 

Dark will thy doom be, darker still 
** Thine immortality of ill.” 

Alp looked to heaven, and saw on high 
The sign she spake of in the sky ; 

I- But his heart was swollen! and turned 
aside 

j By deep interminable pride. 

I I’his lirst false passion of his breaiit 
Rolled like a torrent o’er i he rest. 

•' lie sue for mercy ! He dismayed' 

By wild words of a timid maid ! 
j| lie, wrbnged by Veni.ee, vow^ to save 
IIcT sons, devoted to' the grave ! 

No — though that cloud were thunder’s 
worst, 

I And charged to crush him — let it burst!. 

He looked upon it earnestly, 

Without an accent of reply ; 

He watched it passing; it is flown ; 

Full on his eye the clear moon shone, 
And thus he spake : — ‘‘ Whate’er my fate, 

II ' I am no changeling — ’tis too late ; 

The reed in storms may how and quiver. 
Then rise again; the tree must shiver. 
What Venice made me, I must he, 

“ Her foe in all, save love to thee: 

But thou art safe ; oh ! fly with me 
He turn’d, but she is gone ! 

Nothing is there but the column stone. 
Hath she sunk in the earth, or melted ut 
air ? 

He saw nob be l^aew apt, but nothing 
is there. 
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njkXt S8. — EVENING DREES. 

A WHITE satin slip, over which 
is a white lace dress, ornamented 
with three quillings of white laee 
on the skirt, intermixed with bpws 
of white satin ribbon. The body 
and sleeve, both of which are rich* 
ly ornamented with coloured stones, 
are formed, as onr readers will see 
by the print, in a very novel style. 
Head’dress, a cap composed of 
wlute satin, finished with a band 
edged with pearls, and a superb 
plume of white feathers. Neck> 
laee, ear«rings, and bracelets, co- 
loured stones intermixed with 
pearls. White satin slippers, and 
white kid gloves. 

PLATE 39.— -CARRIAGE DRESS. 

A cambric slip, tucked very high, 
and finished at the bottom with a 
deep flounce of worked muslin. 
Over the slip is a robe of the same 
material, opeu in front, and trim- 
med all round with very rich work. 
The body of the robe is made in 
the cbemiset style, and displays a 
lace fieku worn underneath. The 
long sleeve is ornamented with a 
bow of bine ribbon, and finished at 
the wrist by a novel and elegant 
ruffle. Head-dress, a comrite com- 
posed of plain white laoe, profuse- 
fy trimmed with flounces and blue 
ribbon. Gloves and slippers of 
blue kid. This dress is likely to 
oontinoe a fflvouritie, because, in- 
dependent of its novels, it is ex- 
tremdy elegant end striking; and 
both its form and material are pe- 
culiarly appropriate to the present 
season. 

We are again indebted to the 


elegant invention.of Hbni .Gill, of 
Cork-street, 

for both our dpeiwf s ;ri>is;ai!WtdH 

GENERAL QJWSRVATIOtNS Q9I ■ 
FASHION AND bRESS. 

** Will polisses ever go outof 
fashion r* said a young lady of 
rank to her dress-maker the other 
day in our presence. Whether 
they will or hot, is a question to 
be decided by time, but certain it 
is, tliat in the promenade costume 
they still continue more fashionable 
than any thing else. The highest 
in estimation, and in our opinion 
the most elegant now worn, is the 
Charlotte pelisse. It is composed 
of rich shot green and white sara- 
net, and trimmed with white satin ; 
the skirt is rather fuller than it; is 
made in geperal, and the fulness 
is principally thrown behind : the 
back is plain and of a moderate 
breadth ; the shape of the beck is 
formed by a little fulness of white 
satin, about an inch in breadth, 
which goestbwn on each side, and 
terminates in. a small rosette of 
white satin, placed upon each hip < 
in the middle of the rosette » a 
small green silk tuft. The half- 
sleeve is composedrof white satin j 
its shape is ihatof. R shell, . of whiejf 
two form the half-sleeve, iu eyery 
novel and tasteful -style. . .ThG .nn- 
der sleeve, whaeh is less loose than 
they have worn, is finiahe(J 
at the bottom- by a piece of .whitq 
satin,! so disposed as- to- form, a 
double Tow ^of sbf^ - tp -cotrei* 
i^end, , but noRv more two 
inches brtiud. We,ihould;heiM) ob- 
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served, that these shells 
edged E^ith green, as is also the en^ 
Vfire trimming, which corresponds. 
There is no coliar, hut a very 
small 

cm each side. 
The todtits habit 

Style, so as to display the under 
dreils ; ahdv aa the pelisse is open 
in front, it also flies back: it is 
worn always over a white dress. 

The bohiiet worn with this po- 
lish, appears to us a compound of 
the French and English style : the 
high crown belongs certainly to tlte 
former ; and the plain, small, and | 
becoming front, which partially 
shades the face, is something si*^ 
milar to the Mary Queen of Scots', 
bonnet. It is composed of white 
satin; the crown is ornamented 
with a puffing of blond, fancifully 
interspersed with white silk cord, 
and the edgeof the front is finish- 
ed in a 'Similar manner : white sa- 
tin band, bow, and strings, and a 
beautiful plume of white feathers 
tipped with green. 

Satinet and samet stout walk- 
ing dresses, made to fit tight to 
the ^hape between the slmulders, 
and with a little fulness at the 
bottom < of the waist, are next in 
estimation V They are trimmed 
either With plain gauze, gauze 
ribbon, ' or gUnze ’ fimshcd with 
chenille; ^ "Satin trimmings for 
gowusm wet quite exploded, but 
they are only partieliy worn. 

Late as it 4s in the seasony there 
are still a few fitegisMes who wear 
wyte merino clotb speiiiers, trim* 
med with white sarin; They have 
no' 'actual novel^'iii their form ; 
but being wten always ever a white 
dress, wd with a white stein, straw; 
pr cMp tbomis^ is 


ilui^ i^uatly in favour, they have 
an elegant effect. 

We have given in our print the 
most elegant carriage dress of the 
month, and the only novelty w^h 
meutioiiihg that has appeared in 
the carriage costume. White sa« 
tin spencers, trimmed With white 
lace, and rich white twilled sars* 
net pelisses, made about half a 
quarter shorter than the under 
dress, vandyked round the bottom) 
and trimmed also with lace, are 
worn ; but we have remarked no* 
thing new in their form. 

For dishabille, cambric, cam* 
brie muslin, plain and striped ja* 
conot, are universally worn, as are 
also slight silks : green sarsnet is, 
we think, most in favour. Waists 
still continue a very becoTiiing 
length ; but we think the backs of 
dresses are even broader than they 
were last month. The chemiset 
body still continues in favour, bat 
it has now very little fulness. Col* 
lars are exploded ; and the sleeve 
no longer falls sO very unbecom- 
ingly off the shoulder. 

With respect to trimmings, lace 
and work are universally worn on 
white dresses, and gauze always 
to correspond in colour widi tte 
dress, is the favourite dress for 
silks. We ^ have observed some, 
however, trimmed with two or three , 
flounces of patent net, festooned 
with silk cord, and ornamented 
with little silk rosettes, which have 
a tasteful and pretty effect. 

The materials for dinner dress 
cootiiiue the sam^ as last month ; 
and we see with jdeasure that Irish 
satin is even more in favour, attd 
is; in fact; become a very posw- 
ful^riyal to French silk. It 
cm^ifdnly m mgr produUtipii 
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of the French loom for the beauty 
and durability of its texture^ and 
the extensive patronage givefi to 
it ; and the newly invented satinet 
promises to be of the greatest ser- 
vice to oor own distressed manu- 
facturers^ 

The elegant lace boily which we 
mentioneii in our last number, has 
iost iiothing of its attraction. We 
ebserve that low bodies are made 
in the frock fashion, but rendered 
novel by the introduction of a kind 
ofdoubie front, composed either of 
lace or white satin, which is so 
contrived as to shew the figure to 
very great advantage. The bust 
is more correctly shaded, and the 
back and shoulders less exposed 
than we have been accustomed to 
see them. By conforming to a 
change so consonant to delicacy 
and good taste, our fair fashion- 
ables in fact increase tbeir charms, 
aince this style of dress displays to 
xbe utmost advantage the fine cori- 
Cour of the shape. 

We have been favoured with the 
sight of a new stay, the corset des 
Grices, which we understand has 
received very distinguished pa- 
tronage. This stay possesses the 
double advantage of improving the 
aha(;>e, and conducing towards the 
preservation of the health; no 
compressions, no pushing the form 
put of its natural proportions ; it 
allows the most pepjfect ease and 
freedom to every motion, while, at 
the same time, it gives that sup? 
port to ihe fraiiio, which delicate 
women find absolutely iieeessary. 

In full dress continues 

gtf much worn as Jast month ; but 
coloured ; gauses and crapes are 
also in fav6»ar, particularly green,, 
nil the lighter shfuies of which' 
much in estimation. I^ext to^the 


ON Easuion and dress, 

elegant dress which we have given 
in our print, the robe d la Berghe 
is most in favour ; ic is composed/ 
of grass-green crape.. Someofour 
fair readers will perhaps spiile at 
tlie idea of giving spcIi a name to 
a full dress, bnti in truth, tlip robe 
d la Bergere has nothing of the 
shepherdess about it but , its name : 
it is worn over a white satin slip, 
and is festooned, perhaps a little 
too high, with white satin ribbon, 
each festoon being decorated with 
a white rose. The green body is 
jopen both in front and behind, so 
as to display the white satin one 
worn underneath ; and is trimmed, 

I as well as the sliort full sleeve, with 
a beautiful wreath of roses, which 
are smaller than those at the bot- 
tom. This dress, though not par- 
ticularly novel, is extremely ele- 
gant and much in favour. 

Caps are still high in favour in 
half dress; but we observe some 
ilegafites with sniall white lace 
handkerchiefs, brought from the 
back of the head, and tied care^ 
lessly under the chin. * 

We have no alteration to notice 
in hair-dressing. 

' Flowers begin to be much worn 
by youthful belles in full dress ; and 
pearl ornaments, with a very slight 
mixture of coloured stones, of 
which ametliysts and emeralds are 
most in favoqr, are universal. 

In half-dress jewellery, plain 
gold ornaments are most jn fj^vour. 
Cornelian will be probably much 
worp by the middle pf the month. 

Wehave no alterations to notice 
ill boots pr shoes, except tiiat the 
former are npw .universally worn 
eitherof jane qdr^jtput French ^ilk. 

Fashionabi e colours for tlie mon th 
are, lilac, azure* primrose, 

straw colour, and wild rose-colour.^ 
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Paris, A|irn is. 

Indeed, my dear Sophia*, you 
give the Parisian beltes credit for 
the great fertility of invention 
which they possess: it is true, the 
fashions here change more quickly 
than even in London ; but the 
change, since my last letter, has 
been confined principally to the 
materials of dresses and to the form 
of head-dresses. I should, how- 
ever, except a singularly pretty 
ball dress, which I shall describe 
to j^ou by and bye: but to begin 
in due form with the promenade 
costume. 

Cloth and velvet are now laid 
aside, and the graceful and well- 
proportioned form of the Parisian 
belle is displayed to advantage by 
the lighter costume of spring. A 
new spencer has just made its ap- . 
pearance, composed of green and 
white shot sarsnet, and made iu a 
style more becoming to the shape ! 
than ^any adopted for some time. 
The waist is about the same length ' 
that has been worn for some months 
past; the back is less broad, and 
moderately full ; the front is cut 
exactly to the shape; the cap, 
which is small, is composed of 
white satin, and cut in the pelerine 
form. The trimming is very pretty; 
it is composed of green, two or 
three shades darker than the spen- 
cer, and white silk net, formed in 
points, and fancifully interspersed 
with little silk tufts; this trimming 
goes round the cape and half sleeve : 
the latter is very small, and the 
tinder sleeve, which is long and 
plain, is finished at the wrist by 
a double roll of white satin. — 
The waist lias no ornament behind, 

Fol L No. r. 


but a very narrow band of byas 
white satin is fastened in front by* 
a pearl clasp. This spencer is worn 
always over a white robe, composed 
either of satin, India muslin, ot 
white spotted silk, 'i'be form of 
the robe does not differ from those 
described in my last letter. The 
trimming for silk dresses is usually 
blond, or bands of byas satin ; two 
or at most three flounces of blond 
are worn, but the bands, which are 
very narrow, are sometimes seven 
or eight in number. 

Sarsnet pelisses are also in high 
request for the promenade: hut 
here I have nothing to say in de- 
fence of French taste; pale pink 
lined with bine, green lined with 
pink, and the most delicate lilac 
contrasted with the deepest yellow*. 
The trimmings are generally of the 
same glaring description ; there 
are, however, some few belles who 
give the preference to a very ele- 
gant pelisse composed either of 
jonquil or lilac sarsnet, lined witl 
white, and trimmed in a style of 
uncommon elegance with a very 
rich mixture of embroidery and 
trimming in weaves; that of the li- 
lac is green and white; the jon- 
quil is ornamented with various 
shades of brown, relieved by an 
intermixture of white, and finished 
by small white silk frogs. Those 
pelisses are made entirdy tight to 
the shape, with a plain long sleeve, 
and a small pelerine cape cut in 
the form of a handkerchief. 

Ruffs are as much worn as ever; 
they arc narrower than they used 
to be, but instead of three or four 
fajls of lace or w'orked muslin, ’Our 
H^antes now wear six or seven ^ 
S s 
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the effect produceJ by these raffs 
is really ridiculous, but they are 
fasbiohabte, and a Frenchwoman 
eonsiders nothing unbecoming or 
absurd that is tpnish. The double 
or treble fall of lace at the wrist lias 
disappeared for some time past 
And now for la tke^ that ol)J:ect 
of a Frenchwoman's cares. The 
high -crowned chapeau and cornetUj 
which appeared some time ago to 
have declined in favour, have again 
become extremely fasiiionable. I 
could enumerate seven or eight, all 
of which differ in form, hot the 
difference is such as could not be 
clearly described. 1 must there- 
fore content myself with' telling 
you, that they are in general com- 
posed of white satin, white chip, 
and blond put very full over white 
satin. Coloured hats are very par- 
tially worn : blue, green, or rose- 
colour are, however, seen occa- 
sionally upon some fashionables. 
But the hat most in favour, both 
for form and material, is composed 
of white satin, finished round the 
front and at the edge of the crown 
by narrow bands of satin cut by as: 
the front, which is large, is orna- 
mented with a plaiting of blond ; 
the cro\vn, which, as I have ob- 
served, is very high, is ornamented 
with these bands, which are dis- 
posed with a good deal of taste 
and novelty. It is lined with deep 
jonquil, tied under the chin with 
white ribbon, and loaded, for 1 
cannot call it ornametited, wdth a 
perfect garland of flowers — roses, 
hyacinth, lilac, and what is still 
more ridiculous, roses of the same 
hue as the two latter flowery. Fear 
tbers are not much worn, but the 
iKgautei who still exhibit iliem, 
confine tbemselves almok 


to white; sometimes, but very rare* 
ly, we see a single pink or blue 
feather put almost at the back of 
the hi),t, and dispbsed so as to fall 
over on one side. 

Some bats are small in the brim, 
and flnished with blond put on al- 
most plain ; some are nearly of the 
form of a man's hat, but much 
higher; and a few chapeaux d la 
bergire are worn with rich white 
lace veils. Cornettes have varied 
in form only by being made much 
higher, and of course more unbe- 
coming, than when I wrote last: 
those of the mob kind are highest 
ill estimation; they are also orna- 
mented with a profusion of flowers,, 
and in general with a quantity of 
rUibons also. 

Perhalej as they call cambric 
muslin, is now almost the only 
thing worn in the morning costume : 
you must not, however, fancy that 
this proceeds from a wish to en- 
courage English manufacture, hut 
partly from a love for novelty, and 
partly because it is less expensive 
than cambric, and equally fashion- 
able. The favourite morning dress 
is mode wuh a plaited body, and a 
loose front, which ties at the throat : 
the long sleeve is either plain or 
ornamented with a fluting down 
the middle of the arm,, about a nail 
in breadth; a band of ribbon, tied 
at the side," con fines i t at the waist ^ 
and the trimming is two, three, or 
four plain muslin flounc^sv 

Fine worked musUh,, trimmed 
most extravagantly witli lace, is 
the favourite material for dinner 
dress;, arhite satin, white spotted 
silk,, and pk white sarsnet, are 
also in estimation: colour^ sars- 
nets are Ihjbie worn, pfinrter'dresa 
is made rem^Uabiy A 




^ j-uue^2(i. i 




SO^ INTELLIGENCE, LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, &C. 

liarly and legitimately arcliitectu- public, obliges us to acknowledge 
ral, .tbe pubijc must be congraiu- it. 

latcd, that men of genius and; This representation of Grecian 
science are found ta devote their Curniture is tHtended to form part 
attention to that particular branch of the decoration of a library : at- 
of art. Art indeed it may properly tached to the sofa, are cabinets for 
be called, when the designs of this the purpose of receiving portfolios 
species of embellishment embrace or splendid nmiiqscripts, and form 
the combinations of form, compo- , elej^nt pedestals, which are sur- 
sition^ light, shade, and colour, and i luounted by fine specimens of the 
are classically united agreeably Mona verd - antique marble, on 
to the laws of fitness and truth, as which may be placed urns for flow- 
tl.ey are found to be in the works ers or perfume. These cabinets are 
of masters eminent in the walks of enriched by bhule and or-molu, 
pictorial beauty. It is impossible forming unique and most conve- 
lo examine tlie furniture of Mr. G. nient pieces of furniture. The 
Bullock’s manufactory in Tenter-, plate it^lf forms an elegant pic- 
den-street, of wliich the plate re- ture, and the group consists of a 
presents a part, without feeling the sofa, inonopodium, footstool, pic- 
propriety of this congratulation; tures, and drapery, affording a 
a!id the liberality with which he specimen of harmonious decora-* 
permits us to give his designs to the tion and colouring. 

INTELLIGENCE, LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, &c. 

Mr. Ackeumann has great plea- j ony; exhibiting the descent of the 
sure in announcing to the public, present Royal and Ducal Branches 
that a whole-length portrait of his of that Family, and also of his 
Serene Highness Leopold Prince Serene Highness Prince Leopold 
of Saxe Coburg-Saalfeld, is now of Saxe-Goburg-Saalfeld. It will 
engraving by Mr. Henry Meyer, fonpti cyowp Bvo. voluxne> and be 
li. S. 11. having kindly condescend- etnbellUhed with portraits, among 
cd in granting tliree long sittings which will be a correct likeness of 
to Mr. A. Clialon, R. A. a most Prince Leopold • 
strikinglikencsshasbeen produced, Early in May wjll appear, Cate-- 
wliich has been honoured with th^ chi$m,of Politkal Econom^i Or fa- 
entire approbation of the whole of milieff Cmvermtions on the Marnier 
the. Royal P'amily. The picture in which Wealth is produvedf distri- 
is at present in the Exhibition at huiedjandtvasnmediHSocietty;tr 2 Lns- 
feomerset-Hoiise. The si sie of tlie latcd from the French of Jfean, 
. print is 14 inches by 10, and tlie Baptise Say, Prqfessolr of Politi- 
price to subscribers will be one cal Economy in the Atlien^e Roy- 
guiiica — proofs, two gniheas* ale of Paris* Al^ by the same au- 

In the month of May will be England and the English 

published, Hhtorital Account^ People^ < ' ■ . 

interspersed mith lU^ A translation of the Narrarive 

of the illustrious House of pax- of an $mba$s^y to Wamw ai^ Wil-s 



INTELLIGENCE^ LITEItARV, SCIENTIFIC, &C. 



na, with personal attendance on 
the Emperor Napoleon during 
tlie disastrous campaign in Russia 
and the retreat from Moscow, by 
M. dePradt, Archbishop of Mech- 
lin, will be ready for delivery in a 
few days. 

Mr. Colburn has become the 
purchaser of the Franklin manu- 
scripts, an(f they will immediately 
be brought before the public.. They 
consist of his Life, written by him- 
self to a late period, and continued 
by his grandson and legatee, Wil- 
liam Temple Franklin^ Esq. to the 
time of bis death ; his private and 
familiar correspondence, posthu- j 
mous essays, &c. &c. 

The Narrative of a Ten Years^ 
Residence at the Court of Tripoli, 
from the original correspondence 
in the possession of the family of 
the late Richard Tully, Esq. the 
British consul, is now nearly ready 
for publication. 

A novel, entitled Gkmrton, the j 
production of a lady of high rank, 
will shortly appear. 

Colonel Keatinge’s Travels in 
Europe and jifrica will appear in 
a few days, in one volume 4to. il- 
lustrated with thirty-four plates of 
scenery, antiquities, and costume, 
from drawings made on the spot by 
the author; and comprising a jour- 
ney through France, Spain, and 
Portugal, to Moroeco, with a par- 
ticular account of that empire. 
Also a second journey through 
France in 1814, in wluch a' compa- 
rison is drawn between the present 
and former state of that country 
and its inhabitants. 

Speedily will be published, an 
elegant work on Scripture Genea^ 
fog^, consisting of thirty-«five en- 
grayed Mtblea, exliibittng the cor- 


rect genealogy of Scripture, from 
Adam to Christ; to be accompanied 
with descriptive letter-press, and 
comprised in one volume, royal 
4to. The^ small vignettes which 
are introduced into the work ate 
extremely curious, and executed 
in a masterly style. 

Dr. J. Clarke, of Cambridge, 
is about, to publish, by subscrip- 
tion, two sets of Songs, Duets, 
or Glees, with Original Poetry, writ- 
ten, expressly for the work, by 
Mrs. Joanna Baillie, Walter Scott, 
William Smyth, James Hogg, John 
Stewart, Esquires, and Lord Byron. 

Mr. Samuel Bagster will publish, 
on the 1st of July, a Polyglot Bi- 
hie, onan entirely new plan, in one 
volume 4to. ; shewing, in one open- 
ing, the different languages. Also, 
for the further accommodation of 
the learned, another edition, in 
four elegant pocket volumes. 

A new volume of poems, enti- 
tled Melancholy Hours, which are 
understood to be tlie productions 
of a young lady, will appear in the 
course of the presient month. 

The fourth volume of The Anti- 
quities of Athens, measured and 
delineated by James Stuart, F. K. S. 
and F.S.A. and Niiliolas Kivett, 
painters and architects ; edited by 
Joseph Woods, architect, is ready 
for publication. 

Mr. Weyland’s work on The 
Principles of Population and Pro- 
dactim,^ as they are affected by the 
ProgwSiff Society, is just ready 
for publication. 

The Dictionary of Living Paint- 
ers, SiHilpturs, Engravers, &c. f arm- 
ing a companion to the Dictionary 
qf Living Authors, will appear in 
the course of a few weeks, 
i 
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TO THE EDITOR. 

The jbliowing, small poem has been afKHqrmottsly and s|>ai9ngly eircolated in 
the first ranks of fashion. It has not been printed. L B. P. 

OH! FARE THEE WELL! 

Oh ! fare thee well!-— and must the sigh, 

.Embodying the words that sever. 

Meet those as heartfelt that reply, 

Ob ! fare thee well— farewell for ever? 

Then be it so — but still the heart 

That swore to love thee— swore so true !— » 

Shall never from its faith depart/^ 

No — nor for ever banish you. 

Forever! — Oh! concealed, there lies. 

Obdurate, in that word — the source 
That leads to ill our destinies. 

And plants within thy breast — remorse. 

For ever! No-^sball sullen pride 
Thy bosom seal— excluding there, 

Of feeling — the returning tide, 

And cherish still thy throb — despair ? 

Ob ! yield not— father of my child ! — 

Once tender — ever dearest still— 

Oh ! yield not to those fancies wild. 

That agitate thy fevered will— 

To that capricious, resiles train. 

Not born of reason’s healthful kind. 

That havoc in thy fertile brain. 

And canker in tby nobler mind ! 

Yield not to these — oh ! by this kiss 
Which on thy infant’s lips I press. 

And by that one — as pure — of bliss. 

That promised years of happiness ! 

Ah! bow illusive!— they are fled; — 

And since no solace of my care 
Can yield sweet tdiia^rs to tby bed. 

Or sooth thine bwfs of anguish tliere-^ 

Then fare this acUeo 

Think not for ever that wepar/ 

When all the hiH^and died ip you, 

Re was sepulcnred — in my heart, 

^ HuriMj, f ftal«r, 37s, StraiKl. 
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TO OUR READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Publishers, Authors^ Artists,’ and Musical Compdsers, are requested to transmit 
announcements of works which they may have in hand, and we shall cheerfully insert 
them, as we have hitherto done, free nf expense. AViu musical publications also, if 
a copy be addressed to the publishei , shall be duly noticed in our Review; and extracts 
from new books, of a moderate length and of an interesting nature, suitable for our 
Selections, will be acceptable. 

In our next we shall gratify our readers with n Biographical Memoir of his 
Serene Highness Prince Leopold of S\xe Corurg*Saa.lf£LD. 

We wHl endeavour to satitfy X. Y. Z. in our next. 

Various poetical and other communications, which • the pressure of temporary 
matter has obliged us to drfer, or which reached us too lute for this month, shall have 
place as early as possible. 


Persons who reside abroad, and who wUii to be supplied wiili this Work every Month ns 
published, may have it sent to them, free of Postage, to Ncw>York, Halifax, Uiicbec, and 
to any Part of the West Indies, at £4 I2s. per Anuuiii, by Mr. Thorn him., of the General 
Post-Office, atNo. <ii, Sherborne. Lane ; to Hutiiburgh, Lisbon, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Malta, or 
any Part of the Mediterranean, at £a liSs. per Annum, by Mr. SerjkaN'T, of the General 
Post-Oifice, at No. 29, Sherborne- lane ; and to the Cape of Good Hope, or any part of the 
East Indies, hy Mr. Guy, at the East-liidia House. The money to he paid at the lime of 
suhscribing, for either 3, 6, 9, or I9 months 
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FINE ARTS. 

ARCHITECTURAL HINTS. 

PLATE 31 . — A DAIRY. 

When the fashionable amuse- scription. The eaves of the roof 
ments of the town are relinquislied appearing to be low, the lofty in- 
fer those of the country, tliere are terior has a proportionably in- 
few so interesting to the female creased eftect, as nearly the whole 
mind as the dairy. Perliaps the height of the roof is occupied by 
poets have given a sentiment to all the dome, into which tlie octagon 
that belongs to pastoral life, or in plan resolves itself, after forming 
its own nature the means of sup- four spacious niches, which it ob- 
plying pleasurable ideas may have* tains from the square basement of 
a real existence: indeed it is pro- the walls. The glass door oppo- 
bable, that nature and the poet may site to the entrance communicates 
have combined to give a relish for with a passage, in which dowers of 
an amusement that is equally eii- peculiar beauty and fragrance may 
gaging and healthful, and taste has be preserved ; and terminates with 
not failed to add its influence in the servants’ room, used for the 
favour of this subject ; for there are cleansing of the vessels, churning, 
few residences, whose possessors and other business of this depari- 
have been acknowledged to lead ment of rural economy, 
in the walks of polished fancy or The folding door of entrance 
pictorial beauty, where the dairy to the dairy would be of glass, the 
has not formed an agreeable fea- pavement of marble, and the tables 
ture in the order of its rural offices, for the vessels are designed to be 

Tlie design is of a rustic cha- composed ofthe verd antique Mona 
racter, suited to the purpose for marble, supported by therms of 
which it is intended, yet not so the same material, surmounted by 
simple in its form as to be mistaken China vases ; the dado and pilasters 
for a cottage; its entrance is more to correspond, finishing the walls 
elevated and more embellished, by a verd antique architrave : and 
and the windows of a superior de- it is {proposed t© fill up the conpt* 

• FoL L No. FI. Tj 
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partmeiits, formed by these means, 
with glazed tiles of a tone of co- 
lour harmonizing with the mar- 
bles. The niches are designed to 
contain tripods, or urns, dedicated 
to the pastoral deities, from each of 
which ’A jet (Pcau would be made to 
spring, as their lively, sparkling 
motion, joined with the coolness 
they impart to the air in warm sea- 
sons, make tiiem (it ornaments for | 
this species of building; and the | 
variety of gently splashing sound | 
which they produce, adds consi- I 
derahly to the interest created in | 
their favour. The dome would be 
divided into trellis compartments, 
each rib being supported by a pi- 
laster that forms the subdivision of 
the side walls; and the heads of 
the niches are intended to be orna- 
mented to correspond with the 
dome. The windows are designed 
to be of the oriel kind, formed with 
oak muilions, and embellisiied with 
painted glass, which would throw 
over the whole a variety of bril- 
liant and coloured light, greatly 
improving the general effect. 

This plan permits a considerable 
portion of the whole building to 
have hollow walls, and the roof 
would be double also ; a contri- 
vance very essential to the dairy, 
but not of itself sufficient to pre- 
serve that temperature which is 
desirable during the excessive heats 
pf summer ; but it has been found, 
that where a free circulation of air 
has been created through the dou-* 
ble walls and roof, this is complete- 
ly effected. Care should at the 
same tirne be taken, that this cir- 
pulation may be retarded, or wholly 
prevented, by means of regulators 
easy of access, whenever a change 
pf circumstances may make it ne- 


cessary. The servants’ room should 
he well supplied with water and 
with cisterns, for keeping the ves- 
sels immersed in it cool when out 
of use, and, of course, with cop- 
pers and otlier necessary appara- 
tus; and it is of the first conse- 
quence that the whole should be 
well drained, and be built upon 
a dry soil, or so constructed as to 
be free from damps. 

The dairy is always a pleasing 
object : the situation in which it 
should he placed is, therefore, 
worthy of consideration, as far as 
it relates to ornamental effect. As 
it is an office of domestic use, it 
should be near to other offices of a 
similar nature, and should not ob- 
trude itself into the plantations, 
but rather appear to he screened 
from observation, or as retiring 
from that embellished scenery, of 
which it merits to form a part, but 
to which it asserts no claim. 

The dairy may be thatched wdth 
reeds; and in this design the pro- 
jecting roof protects it from the 
sun. It should always be well shel - 
tered, and placed where its use will 
not be injured by the extremes of 
temperature; but it ought not to 
be too closely surrounded by trees 
and shrubs, as many of them im- 
part a flavour to milk, and the fer- 
mentation of decaying leaves is 
most detrimental to it; and al- 
though wood and trees afford shade 
and break the violence of the winds, 
yet after rain, or the melting of 
snovv, they produce cold, from the 
evaporation which takes place on 
tlie leaves; and all moist surfaces 
do this on the same principle. It 
has been said, that the best trees 
for shelter are spruce firs, which, 
froin the resipous quality, as we^. 
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as the linear form of their leaves, 
do not retain much moisture: 
hence, when it rains on them, the 
water falls to the ground, and sinks 
into the surface soil, and conse- 
quently little evaporation takes 
place ; and perhaps from this may 
be deduced the chief reason why 


the spruce delights in a moist soil. 
Very pleasing combinations may 
be formed at the back of the dairy, 
by means of the cow-houses, phea- 
santry, poultry-houses, apiary, and 
pigeon-house, connected with a 
small grass paddock, and shrubs 
tastefully arranged. 


AIICHITECTURAL REVIEW. 

No. V. 

COMPARISON BETWEEN GRECIAN AND ROMAN ARCHITECTURE- 


When the subject of architec- 
ture is referred to, and buildings 
are described in books, not written 
by ptTsons professionally familiar 
with the subject, it is not an un- 
common tiling to find the term 
“ Grecian architecture” applied to 
buildings, however far the“ orders,” 
if some of them may be so culled, ! 
are removed from the peculiar cha- 
racteristics of tlieir early originals, 
which happily, at this day, are so ; 
greatly esteemed and carefully 1 
studied. To the Greeks, the ho- 
nour of systematizing the features 
of architecture certainly belongs, 
and all deviations ffmo tliese ori- 
ginals may be considered as varie- 
ties only of the three orders, as 
arranged by them ; but authors, 
during the last century and a half, 
have fallen into an error of treat- 
ing the subject, as though no dis- | 
tinction really existed between the 
Grecian and Roman model, or be- 
tween them and some of those 
architectural abortions which fol- 
lowed the revival of the art in Italy. 

Than this error nothing can be 
more fatal to the honour of the no- 
ble art ; and the same circumstance 
has caused a sort of confused idea 
to be entertained of all that archi- 


tects have thought ht to term the 
“ orders,” who, themselves appre- 
ciating the distinction, do not al- 
I ways perceive the reason why 
I architecture is so little iiiub rstood 
hv many persons of taste am rad 
ment, in comparison with ihe?ir 
more familiar acquaintance »viili 
the sister arts of sculpture and 
painting; and therefore tiiev . 
not sufficiently illustrated tiie ex- 
isting difference between Grecian 
and Roman arcliitecture. 

The countries that have afforded 
the amplest, and perhaps the ear- 
liest, examples of architecture, arc 
Egypt and Assyria ; from the form- 
er of which it is reasonable to sup- 
pose the Greeks themselves ob- 
tained some knowledge of build- 
ing, since we know that a course of 
study in Egyi>t was considered to 
be necessary to the ccl .n ation o4 
their youth : indeed, there cxis^at 
this time works of art in Egypt, 
India, and Asia Minor, of very 
early antiquity, which, in their 
forms, bear proof that they were 
the precursors of tlie Grecian or- 
ders, however rude they are found 
to be in point of art or skilful exe- 
cution. / 

It 4 s possible, as the unbpuiided 
T T 2 
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the effectual remedy which has 
been discovered by Mr. Richard 
Knight, to destroy this insect, and 
which remedy there is reason to 
believe is not sufficiently known ; 
because Mr. Knight’s statement has 
hitherto appeared only in the Phi- 
losophical Journal of Dr. Thomp- 
son, and from which this statement 
is transcribed. His process is as 
follows ; — As soon as the insect 
makes its appearance, whicii is ge- 
nerally early in the spring, by exu- 
ding a white flocculent cotton-like 
substance upon such of the rough 
knotty surfaces of the bark as have 
afforded it shelter during the win- 
ter, cut away with the pruning- 
knife all the dead bark from the 
parts affected, and then immedi- 
ately cover the wounds, by means 
of a painter’s brush, w itli a kind of 
paint composed of oil of tar and 
yellow ochre, mixed to the consist- 
ence of cream, and also cover such 
other parts as may be likely to 
harbour the insect, or to be subject 
to its attack. The effect of this 
operation is immediate and lasting ; 
for the extremely pungent and pe- 
netrating property of tlie oil of 
tar is such, that it instantly pene- 
trates through the minutest creeks 
and fissures of the bark, and there- 
by effectually destroys both insect 
and eggs in the most secret re- 
cesses, without, in the smallest de- 
gree, injuring the tree, and for 
some months it secures the parts 
from future attack. 

The application may be made at 
all seasons ; and by the addition of 
a little lamp-black, may be readily 
made to correspond in colour with 
the bark of the tree, so as not to be- 
come at all offensive to the eye. It 
is, indeed, so convenient a medium 


of defence against the bad effects 
both of insects and the weather, 
that it should be used after the 
knife on all occasions. 

ON WATER; MEANS OF SELECTING 
SUCH AS IS SALUBRIOUS; CHA- 
RACTERS OF GOOD WATER ; 
EASY /IWETHOD OF CORRECTING 
PUMP OR HARD WATER, SO AS TO 
RENDER IT FIT FOR WASHING, 
BOILING LEGUMINOUS SEEDS, &C. 
A knowledge of the general 
nature or salubrity of different 
kinds of w'aters employed in the 
common concerns of life, on ac- 
count of the abundant daily use we 
make of them in the preparation of 
food, and as vehicles of drink, &c. 
cannot be denied to be a subject 
deserving general attention. By 
means of such a knowledge, we are 
enabled to select the best waters 
for use, and to reject such as might 
be hurtful to the purposes for which 
they are em])loyed. 

The effects produced by some 
of the foreign matters which wa- 
ter may contain, are more consi- 
derable, and of greater importance, 
than might at first be imagined. 
It cannot be denied, that hard and 
impure w^aters, or such as are load- 
ed with earthy matter, have a de- 
cided effect upon certain functions 
of the animal economy. Hard 
waters, every body knows, increase 
the distressing symptoms under 
which those persons labour who are 
afflicted with what is commonly 
called gravel complaints ; and va- 
rious other ailments might be 
named, which are greatly aggra- 
vated by the use of w'aters abound- 
ing in certain saline and earthy 
matters, were this a subject on 
which we meant to speak. And, al- 
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though the quantity of foreign 
matters usually contained in those 
waters which we employ in com- 
mon is, in general, exceedingly 
small, yet it cannot be denied, that 
a minute quantity of unwholesome 
matter, daily consumed, may con- 
stitute the principal cause of the 
difference in salubrity observable 
in different places; and for our 
own parts we are inclined to be- 
lieve, that an improvement in 
health, induced by a change of re- 
sidence, may as often be attributed 
to a change of water, as it is of 
or locality. 

With regard to the arts and ma- 
nufactures, it is well known to the 
dyer, tltat hard water opposes the 
solution of several dye stuff's; that 
it alters the natural tints of certain 
colours; and that it precipitates 
its earthy and saline ingredients 
in the fibres of the stuff, and im- 
pedes the brilliancy of the dye. 
The bleacher cannot use with ad- 
vantage those waters which abound li 
in earthy salts and metallic oxids, j| 
witiiout imparting an indelible 
yellow'ish tint to tlie cloth. To the 
manufacturer of painit rs' colours, 
water as pure as possible is abso- 
lutely necessary. The paper-ma- 
ker, the brewer, the malt-distiller, 
the calico-printer, and many other 
manufacturers and artists, are well 
aware of how much consequence it 
is to them, that the water which 
they use in the practice of their 
arts should be as pure as possible, 
or at least should not be contami- 
nated with such principles as tend 
to injure the products of their arts ; 
and hence manufactories have ac- 
quired a superiority in- particular 
plac es, from the excellence of the 
water employed in them, and this 


in general is in proportion to its 
purity. 

Even in the culinary art, the ef- 
fects of water, more or less pure, 
is obvious, and in some cases very 
striking. Good and pure water 
will soften the fibres of animal and 
vegetable matters more readily than 
such as is usually called hard, or 
impure ; green esculent vegetables 
become less tender when boiled in 
hard than soft ivatcr. Every cook- 
maid knows, that dry peas and other 
farinaceous seeds cannot be boiled 
in hard water to become tender; 
and that the farina, or flour, of 
peas, lentils, or beans, never dis- 
solves completely in bard water, 
that it subsides to the bottom, and 
that for tlio making of peas-soup 
soft water is absolutely necessary. 

If a(piat)tity of tea-leaves be in- 
fused, under circumstances ail alike, 
in sej)arate vessels, in bard and soft 
water, either hot or cold, and suf- 
fered to stand for equal times, the 
infusion effected by means of the 
soft water will have a much strong- 
er taste than the infusion made by 
means of the hard w'uter; it will 
strike a more intense black colour 
with a solution of sulphate of iron, 
and afford a more abundant preci- 
pitate with a solution of animal 
jelly; and, from this simple ex- 
aiiiination, it becomes obvious, that 
soft water extracts more gallic acid 
and more tan from the leaves of 
tea, than such as is hard. 

The water which flows on the 
surface of the earth, forming 
wells, springs, fountains, rivers, or 
streams, is, however, never com- 
pletely pure, distilled water being 
(thus speaking) considered as ^ 
standard of comparison. 

Good water should be beaut|t 
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fully transparent ; a slight opacity 
is a certain criterion of extraneous 
inaitcr. To judge of the perfect 
transparency of water, it should be 
put into a deep glass vessel, the 
larger the better, so that we can 
look down perpendicularly into a 
considerable mass of the fluid ; for 
by so doing, we may discover any 
degree of muddiness much better 
than can be done if the water be 
viewed through the glass horizon- 
tally, or held betwecui the eye and 
the place whence the direct light 
proceeds. It should also be perfect- 
ly colourless, devoid of odour, and 
its taste lively and agreeable. It 
should send out air- bubbles when 
poured from one vessel into an- 
otiier; it should boil pulse soft, 
and form with soap an uniform 
opaline fluid. The liability of wa- 
ter to spoil by long keeping in 
close vessels, is by no means a cri- 
terion of its disqualification for the 
ordinary purposes of life, as is often 
imagined ; it merely proves the 
presence of organic matter. The 
water taken up at London bridge, 
at low water, bolds a minute quan- 
tity of animal matter in solution, 
which may be detected by chemical 
tests, and no water becomes sooner 
putrid than that of the Thames. 
When taken for sea store, a cask 
filled with Thames water, after hav- 
ing been kept a month closed up 
and then opened, emits a volume 
of carburetted hydrogen gas, and 
the water is quite black, on account 
of a portion of carbonaceous mat- 
ter, originating from the decompo- 
sition of the organic substances 
which it held in solution, being 
disengaged. The water, upon be- 
ing racked off, however, into large 


eartlien-ware vessels, and suffered 
to stand exposed to the ^ir for 
some time to reabsorb carbonic 
acid and common air, becomes 
beautifully clear, and is then bet- 
ter fitted for sea store than the best 
pump or well water usually met 
with. 

To acquire a knowledge of the 
general nature of water does not 
require much address; it is only 
necessary to add to the water we 
wish to examine certain chemical 
reagents, or tests, and, from the 
phenomena whicli they produce, a 
sufficient notion may be formed of 
the general constitution of the wa- 
ter*. Thus, if tincture or solution 
of soap in alcolwly dropped into 
winter, produces immediately a 
white curdy precipitate, the water 
abounds in earthy salts, which are 
chiefly sulphate and super-carbo- 
nate of lime, and sometimes mag- 
nesian salts. Such waters are un- 
fit for boiling peas, and all kinds 
of leguminous seeds, at least if they 
contain more than four grains of 
solid matter of these salts in a pint 
of water. They have usually a cool 
brisk taste, which renders them 
more palatable, and therefore are 
preferred by water-drinkers. 

Hard waters may, in general, be 
cured by dropping into them a so- 
lution of subcarbonate of potash; 
or, if the Imrdness be owing to tbe 
presence of super-carbonate of 
lime only, mere boiling will reme- 
dy the defect ; part of the carbonic 
acid flies off, and a neutral carbo- 
nate of lime falls down to the bot- 
tom : it is this that forms the stony 
crust, oryiir, on the sides of the 

* Th^se tests jfxay be had at the che- 
mists. 
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kettle in which such waters have 
been often boiled ; but to render 
this water wholesome and agree- 
able to the palate, it ought to be 
exposed to tile open air, in broad 
shallow vessels, to reabsorb a por- 
tion of carbonic acid gas and com- 
mon air, which it has lost by boil- 
ing, and without which water has 
a vapid taste, and cannot be used 
as a wholesome drink. 

Water which contains metallic 
matters, acquires a dark colour^jy 
the admixture of liquid sulphuret- 
ted hydrogene; and by this test the 
presence of lead has been detected 
in waters kept in leaden cisterns. 
In applying this test, it is essential 
that the liquid sulphuret, or water 
impregnated simply with sulphu- 
retted liydrogene gas (and not a 
hydrosulphuret, as has been re- 
commended), be employed, be- 
cause the former does not precipi- 
tate, or indicate the presence of 
iron, whereas the latter does, and 
which metal is not injurious to 
health. The lead that has been 
found in waters, originates from the 
leaden cisterns, pumps, or pipes 
for carrying the fluid. If oxalate 
of ammonia produces an abundant 
white precipitate, we are sure that 
the water abounds in earthy salts ; 
and if a few drops of muriate of 
barytes occasion a strong precipi- 
tate in the boiled water, we have 
reason to believe that the lime is 
combined with sulphuric acid ; and 
from the quantity of the precipitate 
thus produced, when contrasted 
with a good soft water, a sufficient 
notion may be formed of the com- 
pitrative goodness of the water, or 
of such as is fit for the ordinary 
purposes of domestic economy. 

FoL /. No. FI. 


' ADULTEHATION OF MUSK, AND 

READY METHOD OF DETECTING 

THE FRAUD. 

The substance called musk, from 
the high price which it bears, is 
often adulterated ^ and although 
the fraud may be detected by che- 
mical agencies, it is usually pre- 
sumed by perfumers, that there is 
no criterion to be depended upon 
to ^certain the purity or genuine- 
ness of tills article, except that 
of comparing it with specimens 
known to be genuine. The fol- 
lowing observations will therefore, 
it is presumed, be deemed not su- 
[lerfluous to guard against fraud. 

There are two sorts of musk dis- 
tinguished in commerce; the one 
is inclosed in the bags, the other 
is extracted, and each of them is 
again subdivided, according to the 
countries from which they are 
brought : hence arises the Ton- 
quin or East Indian musk, and the 
I Muscovy or Persian musk. The 
1 Toiiquin bags have usually small 
I brownish hairs upon them ; the 
' Persian large white ones. The 
former are considered the best; 
but the diflerence seems to be in 
reality only in the quantity, and 
not in the quality, the thinner 
and lighter bags containing more 
in proportion to their weight than 
the others. The articles and me- 
thod employed fur adulterating the 
contents of the bags, it is not ne- 
cessary to state, but the genuine- 
ness of the contents of the bag may 
be discriminated by a lens. If the 
bags be opened, and the contents 
be examined by a magnifying lens, 
a multitude of minute filaments 
will be seen, some of which are 
whitish, others reddish, united 
U u 
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transversely in the genuine musk, to the metallic state, and combmect 


The sophisticated bags represent 
only a homogeneous mass, or a spe- 
cies of paste ; but there are none of 
the filaments to be seen. The ge- 
nuine musk has an unctuous feel, 1 
is of a dark reddish brown colour, ; 
has a very bitter taste and strong 
aromatic smell, and is soluble in 
sulphuric and nitrous acid. Adul- 
terated musk, on the contrary, is j 
rather harsh to the touch ; it is 
crumbly, and soon becomes dry; 
and its colour is a more intense 
black. 

EASY METHOD OF GILDING SILVER 
WITHOUT HEAT, BY MERE FRIC- 
TION, WITH MINUTELY DIVIDED 
METALLIC GOLD. 

Dip some common linen rags 
into a concentrated solution of mu- 
riate of gold ; suffer the rags to 
dry, and then set them on fire. The 
gold with which they were im- 
pregnated, becomes thus reduced 


with the charcoal of the rags. To* 
use this powder, which therefore 
consists of fine divided metallic 
gold and charcoal, tate a soft sound 
cork, moisten it with a little water, 
and dip it into the powder, to cause 
part of it to adhere to the cork, 
and then rub it forcibly, by means 
of the cork, on the surface of the 
silver, which should be perfectly, 
clean and polished. The silver 
wiH then become covered with an 
extremely thin coating of metallic 
gold, the colour and brilliancy of 
which may be heightened by bur- 
nishing: and it is a singular fact, 
that the particles of gold, by sim- 
ple mechanical means, can thus be 
made to adhere to the surface of 
the silver, and so intimately as to 
form hut one substance. The char- 
coal powder serves merely to ren- 
der the application of the particles 
of gold more manageable. — Sec 
Accum’s Chetnical Amusement. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES AND ANECDOTES. 

I ■■ 

^ w ^ • 

THE SEVEN INFANTS OF LARA. 


The year 986 of the Christian 
era will be ever memorable in Spa- 
nish history for the cruel death of 
the seven illustrious brothers, who 
were commonly called the Seven 
Infants of Lara. They became the 
victims of the revenge and trea- 
chery of their maternal uncle, Don 
Ruy Velasquez, whose sister Dona 
Sancha had married Don Gonsa- 
lez Gustio, lord of Sala de Lara. 
This illustrious couple had seven 
sons, known by the name of the 
Seven Infants of Lara ; distinguish- 


ed even in that cliivalrous age for 
the heroism of their deeds, and 
still more known to posterity from, 
the manner of their deaths. 

The noble deeds of these illus- 
trious brothers entitled them at a 
very early age to the honour of 
knighthood, and they accordiifgly 
received it from the hands of their 
grandfather, Don GarciaB Fernan- 
dez, who conferred this honour 
upon the seven brothers on the 
same day, with all the rude pomp 
of the times. Shortly afterwards. 
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Don Ruy Velasquez, lord of Bil- 
larran, solicited and obtained the 
hand of the beautiful Dona Lam- 
bra, of the noble and illustrious 
family of Bripvesca, who was dis- 
tantly allied to the house of Lara. 
Tlie marriage was celebrated at 
Burgos with the greatest possible 
magnificence. The days were con- 
sumed in tournaments, and the 
nights in halls and feasting. Near- 
ly all the nobility of Spain were 
present, and among others the se- 
ven brothers and their father. It 
chanced that the youngest of the 
seven brothers had a trifling dis- 
pute with Don Alvar Sanches, a 
relation of Dona Lambra, but the 
quarrel was speedily made up, and 
harmony apparently restored: how- 
ever, the proud and vindictive spi- 
rit of Dona Lambra was so wounded 
by what had passed, that she che- 
rished from that moment the most 
deadly hatred against the youthful 
Don Gonsalez, whose quarrel with 
her kinsman she regarded as an 
insult offered to herself. The 
young knight and his brothers, who 
thought lio more of th. afl'air, tes- 
tified their respect for iiie bride by 
accompanying her as far as the 
little town of Baladillo; and at this 
place her resentment got so far the 
better of lier prudence, that she 
ordered one of her slaves to throw 
upon the garment of Don Gonsa- 
lez, a cucumber dipped in blood, 
which was considered at that time 
as the grossest insult that could be 
offered to any. person. The slave, 
as soon as he 'had performed the 
orders of his mistress, fled from the 
presence of the enraged Don Gon- 
salez, who pursued him with the 
rapidity oLlightning,. a^gd came up 
^ith him at the moment tliat he en- 


tered the presence of Dana San- 
cha. She, perceiving that the knight 
had his sword drawn, opened her 
arms to the slave, who rushed into 
them, thinking to save himself from 
the wrath of Don Gonsalez ; hut 
the young knight, suspecting that 
the slave had acted by the order 
of Dona Sancha, was rcsolved'ihat 
even her arms should not pro- 
tect the miscreant, whose oflence, 
according to the usages of those 
times, could he only washed away 
by his blood, and lie stabbed him 
to the heart. 

Don Ruy Velasquez, the hus- 
band of this implacable woman, 
was at that time absent from her on 
business of great importance ; hiit 
passionately fond of iiis young and 
lovely bride, he hastened back to 
her with all a lover’s impatience. 
She received him wdth evident traces 
of grief and discontent in her couui- 
tenance, and when pressed to re- 
veal the cause, inveighed against 
the insolence and brutality of the 
young G onsalez, whose conduct she 
painted in colours that might have 
inflamed a more just and temperate 
mind than that of Don Ruy, who 
was in truth the counterpart of his 
wife. He ht sought her to compose 
herself, and to heassuretl, that tlie 
whole family of Lara should rue 
the hour in which one of its memr 
hers dared affront her; at the same 
time he observed they must act 
with caution, lest the deep and 
deadly revenge which lie meditated 
might fail. These monsters then 
laid a plan to revenge the supposed 
affront offered to them, by the 
death of the seven illustrious bror 
thers, six of whom were wholly 
innocent of any offence towardi 
. them. 

Uu 2 
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Don Ruy, knowing the valour 
of the infants, durst not attack 
tlietp openly, and even the in- 
triguing genius of the malignant 
Dona Lambra was for some time at 
a loss how to satiate her vengeance 
with the blood of the illustrious 
brothers : at last it was determined 
to remove tlieir father, Don Goii- 
saiez Gustio, who was one of the 
greatest obstacles to their design. 
Accordingly Don Ruy engaged 
him to go to Cordova, to demand 
from the Moorish king a consider- 
able sum of money which he owed 
to him. Don Gonsalez Gustio 
readily undertook to procure the 
money, and set out for Cordova 
accordingly, unconscious that the 
letters with which be was charged 
from his perfidious kinsman to the 
king, contained the most pressing 
solicitations to that prince to put 
the bearer secretly to death. Whe- 
ther from compassion for the noble 
Spaniard now in the decline of life, 
or from motives of policy, we can- 
not say, but it is certain that the 
king did not comply with the de- 
sire of the cruel and treacherous 
Don Ruy. He had not, however, 
magnanimity enough to discover 
to Don Gonsalez the snare laid for 
him, and send him back, as he 
ought to have done, to his family: 
he imprisoned him, but treated him 
at the same time with great huma- 
nity ; in short, he suffered him to 
want nothing but his liberty. 

The heroic deeds of Don Gon- 
salez Gustio were well known in 
the court of the Moorish king, and 
the sister of that monarch con- 
ceived a great desire to see him. 
Though in the decline of life, the 
|)erson of Dan Gonsalez was still 


eminently handsome, and bis man* 
ly graces, aided by his polished 
and courteous manners, made a 
sensible impression on the heart of 
the fair infidel, who promised to 
interest herself in procuring him 
his liberty. U nder this pretext she 
visited him several times, but she 
soon became too much enamoured 
of him, to take any steps towards 
procuring him that liberty which 
he would use to return immediately 
to his family. We shall not detail 
the seductions with which this love- 
ly infidel assailed the hitherto vir- 
tuous and irreproachable Don Gon- 
salez ; suffice it to say, that he for- 
got his conjugal faith, and that 
the princess bore him a son, called 
Don Mudarra Gonsalez, the found- 
er of the family of the Mauriqiies, 
one of the most illustrious in Spain, 
Don Ruy V elasquez, in the mean 
time, was ill satisfied to find tliat 
half his vengeance was defeated 
by the clemency of the Moorish 
monarch; and he resolved, at what- 
ever hazard, to satisfy his thirst 
for vengeance, by the death of the 
seven brothers. He spoke pub- 
licly of his intention to invade the 
Moors, and the seven brothers, as 
he hoped and expected, directly 
oflered him their services. He saw 
with a fiend-like delight the avidity 
with which these noble youths raq 
into the snare be had laid for their 
destruction; for he had prepared an 
ambuscade neaf Alm^nara, in the 
plains of Araviana, at the foot of 
themountainsofMoncaye. Hecon- 
cealed in this ambuscade so gretf 
a number of Moop^, that it was 
impossible for the infants to escape 
their swords ; and the brothers, de* 
lighted wi^ what they thought 
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favourable an opportunity to sig* 
nalize themselves, pressed him ea- 
gerly lo begin Ins expedition. 

Their tutor, Nuno Salido, who 
still continued to reside in their 
family, was by no means satisfied 
with their undertaking this expe- 
dition, and used every means to 
dissuade them from it ; he repre- 
sented to them the well known re- 
vengeful spirit of their kinsman 
Don Ruy : but they, who judged 
the hearts of others by their own, 
believed, thtft whatever differences 
bad existed between the young 
Don Gonsalez and the Count Ve- 
lasquez, they were forgotten and 
forgiven as cordially by the latter 
as by the former. When the tutor 
found that they would not listen to 
aught against Don Huy Valasquez, 
he endeavoured to work upon their 
tenderness for himself; he repre- 
sented to them, that he had an 
unaccountable forei)oding that they 
were doomed to perish in tliis ex- 
pedition, and he besought them 
with tears and entreaties to relin- 
quish it for his sake. Though fond- 
ly attached to him, they could not 
Fesolve to commit an aeiion which 
they thought would stain tlieir ho- 
nour; and the aged tutor, finding 
all his entreaties vain, resolved to 
share their fate whatever it might 
be, and set out with them, full of* 
a secret pfesentiment, that neither 
he nor they wpuld ever return. 

Full of hope and confidence, the 
valiant brothers put themselves at 
the head of two hundred horsemen, 
and set forward on their expedi- 
tion, They speedily fell into the 
ambuscade laid for them, and, to 
their astonishment, found thfip- 
selves surrounded on all sides hy 
tl)e Moors. Surprised,, liut not dis- 


mayed, they charged the enemy 
vigorously, resolving, since they 
saw that death was inevitable, to 
sell their lives as dearly as possible. 
The infidels, whose object it was 
to take them alive, called to them 
repeatedly to .surrender in vain. 
Death appeared to these heroic 
youths a thousand times preferable 
to fulling alive into the hands of 
the Moors ; so disgraceful a cap- 
tivity would, they thought, for ever 
sully their past exploits, and they 
continued to deal destruction on 
their opponents, till, covered with 
wounds and overcome by numbers, 
they sank lifeless upon the field of 
battle, and with them perished their 
faithful Nuno. 

Tiic hurharons infidels cut oft 
their heads, which tlicy sent to Cor- 
dova to tlie king. No present 
could have been more acceptable 
to the monarch, to whose territo- 
ries the valiant brothers had been 
a perpetual scourge ; but what a 
dreadful sight was it for the unfor- 
tunate Don Gonsalez Gustio, to 
whom the king had the barbarity 
to send the heads, disfigured as 
they were, in order to ascertain that 
they really were tliose of the bro- 
thers ! The grief of the wretched 
fatlier was so excessive, that it 
touched even the savage heart of 
the royal Moor, who set him at li- 
berty. 

Don Gonsalez made use of his 
freedom to return to his disconso- 
late wife, wdth whom he proposed 
to wear out the remnant of his 
days in perpetual lamentations for 
his lost suns ; but the justice of 
Providence raised them an unex- 
pected avenger in the person of 
Don Mudarra, the son of Don Gon- 
salez by the Moorish princess. 
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This boy discovered, even from his ! 
infant years, a spirit worthy of the; 
illustrious house of Lara ; and no; 
sooner had he attained the age of; 
fourteen, than his solicitations pre- ' 
vailed upon his mother to send him 
to Don Gonsalez Custio. He re- 
ceived with joy a youth whose 
dauntless spirit pointed him out, 
even at that early age, as a proper 
])erson to avenge the treachery of 
Don Ru y V elasqnez ; nor did many 
years elapse before that monster 
sulfered the punishment due to his 
crimes. Don Mudarra stabbed him 
with his own hand ; he also caused 
the guilty Dona Lamhra to be 
stoned to death, and afterwards had 
her body burned, and her ashes 
scattered in the air. Dona Sancha, 
the mother of the infants, was so 
well pleased with the zeal which 
Mudarra shewed in revenging his 


deceased brothers, as well as with 
his noble and daring spirit, that 
she adopted him as her son ; and 
thus gave him a legal right to 
inherit the wealth of his father, 
as well as the large estates of her 
own family, which afterwards cen- 
tered in him. The manner in 
which children were then adopted 
I is sufficiently characteristic of the 
barbarism of the age : there was a 
I large shirt made for the purpose, 
through the sleeve of which the 
adopted son passed, Siiul came out 
at the collar. The day on which 
Don Mndarra went through this 
singular ceremony, he received the 
distinction of knighthood from the 
hands of the Count of Castille, Don 
Garcia Fernandt'Z ;and his conduct, 
during the remawidcr of his life, 

I was such as did honour to the illus- 
trious house from which he sprang. 


SIR JAMES CALDWELL. 


Sir James Caldwell, a gen- 
tleman of Ireland, when very young, 
on his tour through Europe pass- 
ed some time at Toulouse, and 
during his stay there often amused 
himself with catching small birds. 
As he was known to be a subject of 
Great Britain, with which France 
was then at war, he was observed 
to go out every morning very ear- 
ly, and ramble about near the walls, 
followed by a little boy; and as be 
appeared frequently to make use 
of paper and pencil, the magi- 
strates, alarmed by these dangerous 
appearances, concluded that Sir 
James was contriving their destruc- 
tion, or at least taking a plan of 
their town. Their town, indeed, 
was not fortified ; a circumstance 
Ijrhicb, perhaps, in the confusion of 


11 their fears, they might forget, or, 
if they did not, some other mis- 
chief might be perpetrated against 
it by a heretic, armed with paper 
and pencil, and followed by a boy 
who might assist in his design, 
without sufficiently knowing it to 
make a discovery. It was there- 
fore resolved that he should be 
|^taken into custody, searched, and 
examined. This was accordingly 
done; and in his pockets they found 
sufficient evidences of his guilt. 
They found a drawing, a great 
number of cards inscribed with un- 
intelligible names, and a manu- 
script, entitled Le del ouvert atout 
le Monde, The drawings they supr 
posed to be a plan of Toulouse, 
wickedly taken with a view to as- 
sist the English in their designs tq 
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enter a place, which, like Heaven, 
was open to all men ; the names 
they imagined to have some myste- 
rious reference to the plan ; and by 
the book, they concluded that Sir 
James was not only their enemy, 
but the enemy of all good Chris- 
tians : for what could be more per- 
nicious than to unlock Heaven 
without the key of St. Peter, and 
admit a motley rabble of’ Jews, 
Turks, and infidels ? 

With ail these marks of atrocious 
guilt upon his head, he was com- 
miited to the stale prison, and ver- 
bal process was exhibited against 
him. He came prepared for his 
defence with a very uncommon 
apparatus, a birding-nct and an 
English dictionary : by the help of 
these he was abloto prove, that the 
supposed plan was no other than 
tlie drawing of the net, and that 
the mysterious words were the [ 
English names of a great variety 
of birds that bad been caught. 
They were now so much ashamed 
of the absurdity into which they 
had been betrayed by their zeal 
for the city of Toulouse, that they 
totally deserted the caubcof Chris- 


tianit}’, and said no more of the 
horrid doctrine that was tauglrt in 
the book. This book, which has 
since been translated and publish- 
ed in England, had been lent to 
Sir James by a president of the 
parliament of Toulouse, who, when 
he heard that Sir James had been 
taken into custody, found means 
to entreat, by letter, that be would 
|| not discover of whom he bad it;, 
and it was happy for him that no 
questions were asked. It is, how- 
ever, but justice to the magistrates 
to add, that however absurd their 
suspicions might he, their beha- 
viour was humane and polite. Sir 
James was not taken into custody 
till he was sitting down to supper ; 
and orders were given, that the 
lamps between his lodgings and 
the prison should not be lighted, 
that the chairs which were sent 
for him and his servants, attended 
by guards, might be less seen. 
They lodged liim in the same 
apartments that the Duke of Mont- 
morency went out of to be behead- 
ed, and be was elegantly enter- 
tained at the king's expense. 

SOMERShT. 


MISCELLANIES. 

THE CONFLICT, Oil LOVE AND GRATITUDE. 

Lady Chillingworth became was assailed by a number of suitors, 
at the age of twenty-five one of whose importunities did not cease 
the loveliest widows in England, when she declared against a second 
and as it was supposed that motives marriage; on the contrary, the ma- 
of prudence rather than affection jor part redoubled* ilieir solicita- 
induced her to wed Lord Chilling- tions, nothing daunted by her dc- 
worth, it was expected tliat she dared preference of widowhood, 
would soon make a second choice, which excited the laughter of some. 
As soon as decency would permit |j the wonder of others, and the dis- 
her to listen to tbeix overtures, slie belief of all. 
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Fifteen years passed » however, 
without any change in the resolu* 
tion of our widow, who was at forty 
still blooming and beautiful enough 
to divide the attention of the male 
sex with her daughter Cecilia, a 
very lovely girl of eighteen, who 
was her ladyship's pride and de-* 
light. It was in fact solely for her 
sake that Lady Chillingworth re- 
mained unmarried : her deceased 
husband had been of opinion, that 
the riches of a family should cen- 
tre in its heir ; and in spite of the 
entreaties of his wife, he left an 
immense sum, which was at his dis- 
posal, to his son, while he bequeath- 
ed to Cecilia only five thousand 
pounds. Owing perhaps in some 
degree to this partial disposal of 
his property, Cecilia became ex- 
clusively the object of her mother's 
affections; and as the children 
grew up, the difference of their 
dispositions still farther alienated 
her affections from her son, who 
was of a cold, selfish temper, and 
who shewed even in his childish 
days strong symptoms of the ava- 
rice which afterwards marked his 
character. The disposition of Ce- 
cilia, on the contrary, was open, 
geneftus, and affectionate, but ro- 
mantic and credulous to excess. 
Totally unused to any exertion of 
maternal authority, she knew not 
what it was to submit to the will of 
her mother, and heard Lady Cliil- 
lingworth with equal consternation 
and surprise express her pleasure 
at receiving proposals for her from 
Captain Mortimer. 

“ My dearest mother,'’ cried Ce- 
cilia, ** I never can marry itim !” 

Indeed!” replied her ladyship 
with extreme displeasure ; and 
what are your objections ?” 


Cccilia'sonly answer was her tearSi 
“ My dear child,” cried the fond 
mother, softening at the sight of 
the daughter's distress, I know 
your affections are disengaged, and 
had I power to chuse a husband for 
you from all mankind, my choice 
would fall on Mortimer: surely 
then my Cecilia will not, through 
mere childish caprice, oppose my 
will in the first instance it has ever 
been peremptorily exerted.’* 

Cecilia pressed her mother’s hand 
to her lips, but remained silent; 
and Lady Chillingworth, moved by 
her evident distress, urged the mau 
ter no farther, hut embracing her, 
desired she would endeavour to 
compose herself, and retired. 

Composure, however, had fied 
from the bosom lof poor Cecilia, 
whose youth and inexperience had 
been basely taken advantage of by 
the woman placed about her person 
by her mother. This woman, a na- 
tive of France, and of the meanest 
extraction, had a cousin, a young 
man of handsome person and spe<^ 
cions manners : be had been art- 
fully introduced by her to Miss 
Chillingworth, as the son of a 
French marquis in whose family 
she had formerly resided ; and a 
tale was trumped up, of his having 
quitted France to avoid a forced 
marriage. We have said Cecilia 
was naturally romantic : tliis young 
man of course appeared to her an 
interesting object; and her mo^ 
tber's dislike to foreigners and 
general reserve to strangers, made 
her agree to Jeannette's desires^ 
that the young marquis’s conde- 
scension in coming to see her might 
be kept a secret.! It happened, as 
if by accident, that the marquis 
always came when Lady Cfailliugr 
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worth was out or engaged, and 
without entering into a detail of 
the artifices used to impose on the 
credoloils Cecilia, suffice it to say, 
that she was by degrees entangled 
in a private correspondence with 
the supposed marquis. 

Miss Chillingwortlii’s first im- 
pulse when her mother had quitted 
her, was to reveal her secret to a 
female friend to whom she was ten- 
derly attached, and who was short- 
ly to be united to her brother, but 
Jeannette prevailed upon her to 
see the marquis before she came 
to any resolution ; and he artfully 
worked upon her feelings, by re- 
presenting the certain opposition 
which his family as well as Lady 
Chillingwor|h would make to their 
being united ; andfeigned so much 
grief and despair at the thought 
of losing her, that, in an evil hour, 
the unfortunate Cecilia was pre- 
vailed upon to elope with him to 
Scotland. 

What a death-blow was tins step 
to the hopes of her doating mother ! 
Grief and indignation produced a |j 
fever upon her spirits, under which ; 
she would most probably iiave sunk ! 
but for die tender attentions of her | 
son's intended bride, who took the 
first opportunity that Lady Chil- 
lingworth’s returning health gave 
her, to plead for the unfortunate 
fugitive; but her ladyship sternly 
interrupted her— I have no daugh- 
ter now, Sopliia,” said she, “ lint 
yourself; it is from you that I must 
seek for consolation for the mis- 
conduct of that wretched girl who j 
has disgraced her family and her- 
self: but Lcharge yon, as you va- 
lue my afiection, never mention 
her name to tne; 1 have solemnly 
and for ever renounced her, and 

hi 1. No. ri. 


any attempt to plead for her, will 
draw down my resentment upon 
yourself, and increase my hatred 
towards her.” 

Sophia shuddered, but she was 
obliged to obey. Lord Chilling- 
worth, to whom she communicated 
what had passed, affected to deplore 
her ill success, but he was inwardly 
rejoiced at it. He had always been 
jealous of the influence which Ce- 
cilia possessed over his mother, and 
his avaricious disposition prompted 
him to seize this opportunity to 
secure, if possible, the large siim 
which Lady Chiilingworth had ac- 
cumulated from her jointure, as 
well as the five thousand w hich had 
been left to Miss Chiilingworth on 
condition that she married with her 
mother’s approbation. 

Let us turn our thoughts to poor 
Cecilia, w^lio had soon the mortifi- 
cation of discovering the cheat put 
upon her by the pretended mar- 
quis, who was outrageous when he 
found that it w^as in the power of 
her mother to withhold her fortune. 
Policy induced him, liowever, to 
treat his victim with some degree 
of decency for a few months, till 
finding her mother continue inex- 
orable, he threw off the mask, ?nd 
convinced the wretched Cecilia, 
that she had united herself to a 
man totally destitute of honour and 
I humanity. The birth of a beauti- 
ful little girl had no effect in soften- 
ing his temper, and his wife and 
infant would actually have wanted 
bread, hut for the benevolence of 
1 Sophia,wlio divided her pin-money, 

' which was all that her avaricious 
husband left at her disposal, with 
her sister-in-law. 

Cecilia endeavoured as much as 
|! possible to conceal the ill treatment 
X X . 
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she received from her unworthy tenderest pity; and this sensatioi* 
luis^hand, whom we shall call D’Ar-^ was heightened by the manner in 
ville, but his death, which hap- which her uncle received her. After 
pened soon after the birth of her coldly observing, that slie w^as not 


little .girl, freed her from a cruel 
tyrant, and opened to her a pro- 
spect of reconciliation with her mo- 
ther. This hope enabled her for 
five years to struggle with her mis- 
fortunes; at the expiration of that 
time Lady Chillingworth died — 
died without forgiving her. The 
shock was too great for her broken 
cen-iitution to support; she sunk 
ua ler it, beseeching her brother, 
in a letter dictated almost in her 
last moiiitnts, to take upon himself 
the care of his orphan niece. 

The disorder of which the dow- 
ager Lady Chillingworth died, was 
contagious, and her daughter-in- 
law, who attended her with un- 
wearied humanity, became a martyr 
to her pious cares ; slie recovered 
indeed from the fever, but died 
shorily afterwards in a decline : and 
It was a few days after that event 
had taken place, that the little Ce- 
cilia and her nurse arrived at the 
splendid mansion of Lord Cliil- 
lingworth. Nothing could be more 
unwelcome to his lordship then his 
unfortunate sister’s bequest: en- 
grossed by avarice and ambition, 
lie was enveloped in political spe- 
culations, and had lost even the 
small share of humanity which he 
originally possessed. Captain Mor- 
timer, now become a colonel, hap- 
pened to be with him at the moment 
that the little Cecilia and her nurse 
were announced. The colonel had 
for some time been married, but 
tbougb his love for Cecilia was 
long extinct, he could not behold 
jlier child, the infant resemblance 
.of herself, without euioiions of the 


in the least like her mother, he 
ordered her nurse to take her into 
another room, while he read the 
letter once more, as he began, he 
said, to entertain some doubts of 
her identity. 

‘‘ Good Heaven !” said Colonel 
Mortimer, who restrained himself 
with difficulty till the nurse was 
out of hearing, “surely, my lord, 
you cannot be serious! A single 
glance at the countenance of that 
lovely infant is sufficient to. prove 
its relationship to your sister.” 

“ In your eye colonel the resem- 
blance may be striking, but I own 
that 1 cannot perceive it. How- 
ever, when tlie affair has been pro- 
perly examined into, if I find the 
child is really the daughter of that 
unfortunate woman, why I shall 
|| certainly do something for her.” 

I “Something for her!” repeated 
j the colonel in an indignant tone; 
i “so 1 should suppose, ray lord: 
i| the child of an only sister hequeatli- 
|j ed you in a way so solemn and 
aOecting, ought to be regarded as 
your own.” 

“All tliese fine romantic flights 
are very well in novels or on tlic 
stage, colonel, but you will not 
find any man, at least any man of 
common, sense, in real life, who 
has three children of his own, ready 
to sacrifice tbeir interests by plac- 
ing on the same fqoting with tbem> 
a girl born under such disgrace- 
ful circumstances. Even if she is 
r€*ally iny niece, which I have some 
doubts of, all that she can in jus- 
tice to my awn family expect, is a 
plain> deceiK education, and a poc- 
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tion of a few hundreds, or a small 
jinnuity for life.” 

“'No, iny lord,” cried the colo- 
nel, “the child of Cecilia Chil-. 
lingworth shall not, while I have a 
home to shelter her, deprive your 
lordship’s sons of a few hundreds, 
or the sum necessary to purchase a 
small annuity. Little indeed could 
I imagine, that*your lordship would 
think of making such a contempti- 
hie provision for the child of a sis- 
ter, who ought, in justice, to in- 
herit some portion at least of that I 
wealth w’hich was her mother’s 
right.” 

Whether it was the matter or the 
manner that offended the noble 
peer, we cannot decide, but oflfend- 
cd he was to such a degree, that 
he protested if the colonel pre- 
sumed to interfere farther in the 
business, he should renounce the 
brat for ever : a tlireat which the 
colonel answered only by ordering 
his carriage, and taking the brat 
and tlie nurse homew'ith him to his 
wife ; a lovely young woman, who 
was so old-fashioned that she ap- 
peared to take literally the words, 
man and wife are one fltsh, since 
she saw with the colonel’s eyes, 
heard with his ears, and entered I 
so completely into his feelings on 
all occasions, that they appeared | 
entirely her own. She gave the 
little orphan a motherly reception, 
and knowing that her husband was 
not the best economist in the world, 
and that his estates were entailed, 
she determined to bestow such an 
education upon the little Cecilia, 
as would render her in some de- 
gree independent of the caprice | 
of fortune. 

In about a year after they had 
taken Cecilia under their protec- 


tion, Mrs. Mortimer found herself, 
for the first time, likely to become 
a mother. The happiness wliicli 
this circumstance gave the colonel 
was of short duration ; his amiable 
wife expired in giving birth to a 
daughter, just as his prottgee had 
attained her seventh year. The 
sensibility which the child cli.splay- 
ed upon this occasion, endeared 
her still more to the colonel, whose 
grief for Mrs. Mortimer was ex- 
j cessive, and who always retained 
I too tender a remembrance of her 
to make a second choice. Know- 
ing what her whshes had been re- 
specting the education of Cecilia, 
he endeavoured to fnliil them, and 
at the age of seventeen her beauty 
and accomplishments justified his 
' partial boast, that she w^as one of 
the loveliest and cleverest girls in 
England, as well ns one of the 
best. Never was gratitude more 
fervent than in the licart of Ceci- 
lia, who loved her henefactor with 
an allection truly filial, and en- 
deavoured to shew her sense of his 
goodness, by tlie most assiduous 
Inattention to the education of his 
' little motherless Emily. 

I The esiabiislimeiu of Cecilia 
j was, next to the welfare of his ow n 
child, the object noarcst to the 
I heart of Mortimer ; he had not 
forgotten, however, tiic melanclu)- 
iv fate of her mother, and he de- 
tcrminetl to allow her the most per- 
fect freedom of choice. She had 
attained her twenty-second year 
without receiving any proposal 
which he much wished her to ac- 
cept, and he began to fear lest his 
I death should leave her slenderly 
provided for. These fears, however, 
he confined to his own breast, and 
Cecilia, happy in the enjoyment 
X X 2 
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of domestic pleasures, and fully 
occupied in finishing the education 
of Ejiiily, now turned of fifteen, 
did nyt conceive that love could 
hesto^ upon her a bliss beyond 
what she enjoyed. 

The return of Sir Charles Del- 
worth, the son of an old and inti- 
mate friend of Mr. Mortimer, from 
a continental tour, proved to Ce- 
cilia, that she had been mistaken. 
It was soon evident to the pene- 
trating eye of Mortimer, tliat her 
charms had made a serious impres- 
sion on the heart of the young ba- 
ronet: no discover}^ could have 
been more agreeable to liim, for 
Sir Charles was in every respect 
unexceptionable; and the timid 
glance, the averted eye, and the 
bright suffusion which flushed the 
cheek of Cecilia at his approach, 
convinced the colonel, that he was 
not likely to be an unsuccessful 
suitor. Mr. Mortimer now thought 
all his cares for the happiness of 
his adopted daughter over ; but oc- 
cupied solely with his observations 
pn her and Sir Charles, he did not j 
perceive, that a passion, destruc- 
tive of her repose, had taken pos- 
session of tite innocent heart of his 
Emily. This sweet girl still re- 
tained in her form and manners all 
the playful graces of childhood; 
and Delworth, whose attentions to 
Cecilia were often repressed by the 
fear of appearing presuming, feel- | 
Ulg hjinself under no restraint with 
Emily, treated her with a playful 
and affectjqnate familiarity, which 
insensibly gaiupc) an interest in her 
heart, Emily cf^lled it friendship, 
and would perhaps long have 
thought it so, bad not her eyes 
bfeii opened to the nature of her 
feelings, by a conversation she ac- 


cidentally overheard between Sir 
Charles and the colonel, in which 
the latter proposed for Cecilia. 
The effect of tliis stroke upon the 
heart of a young girl of exquisite 
sensibility, may be better conceiv- 
ed than described ; and when her 
friend, with cheeks glowing and 
eyes sparkling with pleasure, came 
to make her a sharer' in her happi- 
ness, she found her pale, motion- 
less, and drowned in tears. Terri- 
fied at her situation, Cecilia oblig- 
ed her immediately to retire to bed, 
and seating herself by the side of 
the poor sufferer, endeavoured to 
discover to wiiat circumstance so 
sudden a change could be owing. 
Too innocent to dissemble, the very 
pains which Emily took to hide 
her secret, betrayed it; and Ceci- 
lia saw with horror, that the hap- 
piness of which she had so fondly 
anticipated the possession, must 
be built upon the destruction of 
her friend's peace. Poor Cecilia 
knew not on what to resolve : at 
one moment she hoped that time 
; and the indifference of Sir Charles 
would restore Emily to tranquillity; 
and the next, she reproached her- 
self for her ingratitude in hesitat- 
ing an instant to ensure the peace 
of Miss Mortimer by the destruc- 
tion of her own hopes. The conflict 
was severe, but friendship and gra- 
titude triumphed, and she signified 
I to the colonel a wish to decline the 
addresses of Sir Charles. 

The astonisiunent of Mr, Mor- 
timer was extreme, and for tlie first 
time he was seriously displeased 
wdth his darling. Why, this is 
downright coquetry,” cried he in- 
dignantly ; **you gave me no inti- 
mation of this kind when I ac- 
quainted yqu with Cbades'tK 
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proposals ; nay, I could have staked ' 
niy existence, that you loved him : 
if, however, he has given you any 
cause to change your opinion, if 
you have reason to believe him un- 
worthy” — r- 

Oh, no I” interrupted the sob- 
bing Cecilia, I think him the best 
and most honourable of men.” 

“And yet you refuse his ad- 
dresses ?” 

Cecilia sunk at his feet: “My 
father! my benefactor!” cried she, 
“ in all things else do with me what 
you please ; but do not compel me 
to give my hand to a man with 
whom I never can be happy.” 

“ God forbid !” cried the bene- 
volent colonel, taking her words in 
a literal sense; “if 1 have been 
mistaken, if you do not love him, 
there is an end of the matter.” 

Our poor Cecilia bad still a se- 
vere trial to go through : her re- 
jection of Sir Charles, though it 
gave new life to the hopes of Kmi- 
ly, did but little towards fulfilling 
them. Cecilia saw that her sacri> 
fice was but half complete, and 
that if she would secure the hap- 
piness of Emily, she must prevent 
Sir Charles from discontinuing his 
visits. Will not our fair readers 
appreciate her heroism as highly 
as we do, when sve tell them, that 
for more then two years she labour- 
ed incessantly, but cautiously, to 
call Sir Charles’s attention to the 
charms and the talents of Emily ; 
who, unconscious of the preference 
which Cecilia gave the baronet, 
attributed ner altered looks, caused 
by nights spent in tears, to ill health, 
and devoted herself to her comfort 
wit4 file most amiable solicitude? 


To this solicitude it was probably 
owing, in the first instance, tlftit 
Emily, whom he had hitherto re- 
garded merely as a beautiful child, 
struck Sir Charles as possessing a 
degree of feeling and sensibility 
beyond her years; every day she 
appeared more interesting in his 
eyes, and at the end of the time 
we have mentioned, he offered her 
bis hand, and the last great trial 
of Cecilia was to witness their mar- 
riage. 

In a few days after it had been 
celeljrated, Colonel Mortimer, who 
had for srtme time penetrated into 
the motives of Cecilia’s conduct, 
proposed to accompany her on a 
continental tour. Her health was 
his ostensible reason, hut there was 
something in his manner, which, 
without wounding the delicacy of 
Cecilia, convinced her, that her se- 
cret was discovered, and the great- 
ness of her sacrifice properly ap- 
preciated. Say, ye few grateful 
and generous hearts, who are ca- 
pable of immolating your teiider- 
est feelings on the altar of grati- 
tude, w'as she not rewarded ? 

In less than two years the colo- 
nel and his protegee returned to 
England. Cecilia liad conquered 
her passion, and recovered her 
health and bloom, but she still con- 
tinues unmarried, and witnessing 
the happiness of her friends tlic Del- 
worths, and smoothing the down- 
hill of life to her revered benefac- 
tor, she enjoys that pure and solid 
happiness, which must always, in 
well-regulated minds, spring from 
the performance of our duties. — 
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The hero of our tale was distin- 
guished, even from his infancy, for 
qualities which render a man easy 
and pleasant to live with, but which 
are of no use to him in pushing 
his fortune in life. He was the 
second son of an eminent pawn- 
broker, who rose in the world sole- 
ly by the strictest attention to the 
old proverb, “ a penny saved is a 
penny gained,” a maxim which he 
took every opportunity of impress- 
ing upon the minds of his two sons. 
The eldest, a plodding stupid hoy, 
entered readily into his father’s 
ideas, and soon became his favour- 
ite ; hut Lancelot, who was of a 
lively and thoughtless disposition, 
tould not he made to comprehend 
the importanceof theold saw which 
was always in his father’s mouth ; 
and from the time the old man 
discovered his son’s incapacity to 
appreciate properly the wisdom of 
his favourite axiom, he set him 
down for a stupid blockhead, who 
would never make his way in the 
world. 

As Old Littlewit’s ideas were ex- 
ceedingly cotifined, lie considered 
tliat having his children taught to 
read and write was giving them 
education enough ; for, as he said, 
he never knew any body get rich 
by larmng. It happened that a 
tlistaiu relation of his, who had 
himself received a tolerable educa- 
tion, and who was of a liberal turn, 
took a fancy to Lancelot, and, find- 
ing that he really possessed some 
genius, l;e soon contrived to give 
him a smattering of science ; a cir- 
cumstance which turned out very 
unlucky for poor Lancelot, who 
speedily became so enamoured of 


the Muses, that he paid no atten- 
tion to any thing else ; and his fa«i 
tber having one day detected him 
perusing Virgil, when he ought to 
have been employed in studying 
Cocker’s Arithmetic^ declared, in a 
rage, that lie was an incorrigible 
idiot, who never would make his 
way in the world. 

As the old gentleman, however, 
liad some sense of the duty of a 
parent, he made two or three at- 
tempts to reform his son^ but find- 
ing the young man incorrigible, 
he speedily desisted from throw- 
ing away his time, because it was 
a maxim of his never to lose any 
thing, and while he was arguing 
with his ungracious boy h6 might 
be turning the penny. According- 
ly Lancelot was suffered to go on 
as he liked, and he passed his time 
very much to his own satisfaction 
in the perusal of the best authors ; 
but these happy days had a speedy 
termination : old Mr. Littlewit 
(lied, and bequeathed his whole 
fortune, amounting to forty thou- 
sand pounds, to his eldest son. 
We should, however, except one 
shilling which he left to Lancelotj 
assigning as a reason for it in his 
will, that it would be of no use to 
give more to a man who had not 
sense enough ever to make his way 
in the world. 

This unexpected and severe blow* 
would have totally sunk the spirits 
of some men, but it had little effect 
upon Lancelot. He was then very 
young, not much more than twren- 
ty, and that, it must be confessed, 
is not the age of prudence or 
reflection. “ Common justice,’* 
thought he, “ will induce my bro^p 
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tber to bestow upon me some small 
share of our father’s property, and 
very little indeed will sullice to 
enable me to enjoy retirement, ru- 
ral quiet, friendship, hooks.” He 
was, however, mistaken with re- 
gard to his brother. ‘‘ ’Tis a 
shame,” said he, “ that you should 
liave lived in idleness so long, and , 
it is high*time for you to exert! 
yourself to earn a living : if 1 saw . 
that you were industrious, I might 
be willing to assist you ; and, as I 
want a cltfik, if you chuse to re- 
nounce idleness and apply strict- 
ly to business, I’ll give you thirty 
pounds a year and your hoard.” 

Lancelot rt jccted this Jralemal 
proposal wMtIi conU nipt ; and his 
brother, in consecpience, told all 
their mutual friends, that he had 
done every thing in his power to 
save him from ruin, but it was to 
no purpose, for he was idle, ohsli- | 
nale, and conceited ; in sl.ort, he I 
was decidedly a man who would 
never make his way in the world, ji 
^'he old bachelor who liad taken | 
upon himself the care of Lancelot’s | 
education had died a short time 


believe his fair Celia looked upon 
him with a favviurable eye : it whm 
true that she had never owned her 
predilection, but she always de- 
clared site hated coquetry ; tfiat 
she thought a woman must be de- 
void of delicacy who accepted any 
^ man’s attentions, and sufh'rt'd him 
I to dangle afUu* her, if s!ie did not 
I mean to reward Ids passion ; tiiat, 

I for her [lart, she thought such be- 
haviour uii])ardonable, Beside.s 
these sentiments, which wore 
strongly in his favour, since she 
a])j)eared to receive his attentions 
witii pleasure, she frequently de- 
elaimed a.gainst mercenary wed- 
lock, and protestt'd she would have 
a man whom she ioved, if he liad 
I not a shilling in the world. Lance- 
I lot had no doubt that this cliann- 
j ing disinterested creature would 
rt'joice in an opportunity of prov- 
ing the purity and siiicerily of her 
! love, ami he resolvetl to devote 
I the remainder of his life to her and 
the Muses. Accoi\lir.gly lie lost 
no time in making prop'.>sals in 
form to his fair mistress, who lis- 
tened to his ra])tiires with a dc- 


before, leaving his fa v on rite all he 
possessed : the sum w'as, however, 
too small to he of any real use to 
him, and .every day diminished it. 
How to dispose of Idmself now' lie- 
came an object of poor Lancelot’s 
-serious contemplation. He had 
for some time been much ena- 
moured with Miss Parmesan, the 
daughter of an eminent cheese- 
monger in his neiglihoiirhood, and 
bad celebrated her perfections in 
more than one sonnet to Celia, 
which was her poetic appellation. 
From her gracious reception of his 
sonnets, as well as her general be- , 
baviour, Lancelot had reason to 


o-ree of coolness which mortified 
o 

him not a little. Wlien he had 
ended, she assured him she w'as 
very sensible of the honour lie did 
her, hut her fortune would depend 
in some measure upon her papa ; 
and she was certain lie would ne- 
ver consent to her marriage with 
any man who had neither property 
nor talents to make his way in the 
world. 

Lancelot bore this disappoint- 
ment with great good humour, for 
he 'consoled himself with the re- 
flection, that if he had lust a rich 
wife, it was ])retty clear he had 
' not lost a good one : but it was 
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absolutely necessary to do some*^ 
thing immediately; and Lancelot 
deliberated so long upon wbat that 
something should be, that he bad 
changed his last guinea, and, what 
was worse, got considerably in 
debt, before he was able to make 
choice of a profession : at last he 
determined to turn author. No 
sooner did liis creditors hear that 
he had formed this resolution, than 
they hastened to arrest him, being 
certain, as they said, that if they 
waited to be paid from the pro- 
duce of his brain, they would never 
get their money, for the trade of 
an author was the last any man 
would chuse who had a mind to 
make his way in the world. Shut 
up in his little apartment in the i 
King's Bench, poor Lancelot had 
leisure enough to woo the Muses ; 
but they, like mortal belles^ did not 
appear inclined to extend their 
favours to a child of poverty ; and, 
though he laboured incessantly, 
he could not produce any poetic 
effusion which promised, even in 
his own partial opinion, to procure 
him a wreath of bays, or, what was 
much more important, a little ready 
money. 

Driven thus from the field of j 
poetry, Lancelot determined to 
try his talents in prose composi- 
tion ; and accordingly he composed 
two essays, the one grave, the other 
humorous, which he determined 
to send to a bookseller of emi- 
nence : but as he bad formed an 
acquaintance with a gentleman in 
the Bench, who appeared to be of 
a literary turn, he wished first to 
have bis opinion of them. 

“ I like the style of this light 
essay very much," cried his friend, 
after h^ had perused it, but it 


won't answer any purpose to write 
essays now; they are things that 
nobody reads. I have something 
in my head, though, that I think 
might be of service to you : take 
no step in this business before to- 
morrow ; and if you will come and 
breakfast with me, I tliink we shall 
be able to arrange a plan for our 
mutual advantage." 

This conversation raised Lance- 
lot's spirits very high, and he wait- 
ed for the next day with great im- 
patience. The smile with which 
his friend received him argued 
well. I have thoroughly digest- 
ed my plan," cried he, and I 
think I shall be able to put a to- 
lerable sum in your pocket. You 
must know that I have in my pos- 
session a few facts relative to a 
certain great man, you understand 
me, a nice little bit of scandal. I 
will find incident, you shall find 
language ; and 1 think we may 
vamp up a couple of volumes, 
which I shall publish under some 
striking title as my own work. I 
shall advertise it as containing the 

Secret Memoirs of . Leave 

the public to guess at the dashes 
and stars, for we must take care of 
I the law you know ; I’ll answer for 
it the thing wdll sell, and we shall 
divide the profits." 

** 1 must beg to be excused,” 
cried Lancelot ; ‘‘ I never will con- 
sent to such a prostitution of the 
few talents with whicliJHcaven has 
endowed me. A higlnvayman is 
an honourable character compared 
to authors of this description. How 
could I in conscience attempt to 
blacken tlie private character of 
a man of whom I know nothing? 
You say you are in possession of 
facts; but even so^ what right" 
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1 see,” cried his friend, inter- to liberate Lancelot, on conditior^ 
Tupting him, “ that we have com- , of being repaid from the produce 
pletely misunderstood each other ; . of his literary labours ; a condition 
I took you tor a man who knew the ‘ to which poor Littlewit joyfully 
world. Conscience, indeed ! who ; subscribed. He immediately set 
the deuce ever heard of a man about the work proposed to him, 
without a shilling in his p<^cket, | with equal industry and pleasure ; 
refuse such an oder on account of j and though he is never liktdy to 
his conscienge ? Why, sir, you could j acquire any great pytion of either 
not have appeared more alarmed | fame or fortune, yet his literary 
if I had asked you to couimit mur- j labours furnish him with the de- 
der. I am very sorry fur you, for cent comforts of life. 

I see plainly you are one who will poor, he is contented ; and when 
never make his w’ay in the world.” the labour of the day is over, and 

Lancelot wishe^d the gentleman he sits of an evening enjoying a 
good morning, and hastened to social hour with those few friends 
send his essays to the bookseller, j whose regard has been proof 
who was pleased witli his style, and | against tlie chilling influence of 
sincerely compassionated his si- ij misfortune, he does not regret be- 
tuation. H it.h a degree of phil- '' ing one of those who never make 
anthropy wlilcdi did liiin honour, their w’ay in the world, 
he advanced the money’ necessary 

COGITATIONS OF JOANNES SCRIBLERUS. 

*Tis (his that causes nnd foments the evU, 

And gives us |ileusiii-e iiiiKt with |)aiu — U. Wynnk. 

Among the many wise sayings [j the wedded state, a state of all 
which we arc constantly in tlie others more various in its causes 
habit of taking upon i iust, per- Ij and coiiseniiences, and dependent 
haps there is not one more devoid j! as it is upon twi) persons I’or for- 
of truth than that common-place j| tuitous and baneinl eflects — is this 
opinion, “ that the marriage state j situation, I say, less accessible to 
is eithor a life of unalloyed hap- '' the varieties of pleasure and ])ai!i, 
])iness or of the most extreme mi- because it is more likely to admit 
sery ; and that every other state in both, and in constant succession ? 
which we are involved, has its I conceive this idea of the marriage 
chances and changes of fortune, j state as a stale of either ha[)piness 
save that which, of all others, is | or misery, to be a theory as false 
most. dependent on circumstances as it is iius(dfn;v(ms ; inasmuch as 
for both extremes of human feel- it may conduce to cause the youe.g 
ing.” All our professions and em* w^edded pair, on the disco\ery of 
ployments,. say^ the supporters of mutual failings, to imagine, that 
the doctrine of happiness or mi- the dear, the sw'cet, but unreal 
sery in the married life, have their ^ bubble of liappiness in which they 
sweets and bitters variously and j: had fondly indulged, has burst for 
in turns allotted them; and shall [| ever ; that all the sweet socia- 

• ro/ r No, FT. ^ 
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biltties and endearments of life had so little caution as the bedded life. 


vanlslied to make way for conse- 
quent misery, because the tempest 
for a while had deformed the sere- 
nity of that landscape, on which no 
dews were ever expected to de- 
scend ; and tliat, because the hea- 
vens were for a while under the 
dominion of the deluge, the sun- 
shine of happiness had fled for 
ever. Thus, conceiving themselves 
fatally convinced that the one state 
of matrimony is not to be theirs, j 
they become careless of gaining I 
that state of content which mutual 
efforts might achieve; because, as 
the marriage state admits of no me- 
dium, and they have lost their ex- 
pected liappiness, misery of course 
must be their portion for ever. Hu- 
man nature is composed altogether 
of such heterogeneous particles, of 
such prejudices and predilections, 
that what it grasps at one day as its 
supreme good, to-morrow will see 
it reject. These sources of appa- 
rent discontent, which may impede 
matrimonial happiness, will quickly 
vanish by the aid of reason and good 
sense, whicii will reconcile us to the 
most uncongenial habits, and in time 
lead us to adopt those which w e once 
utterly rejected ; that is, if are 
determined to make the best of a 
state from which we cannot get 
free: but if we imagine that our 
circumstances are too unhappy to 
be mended, we, of course, consider 
it unnecessary to try for a result 
which we are convinced in our 
own minds can never follow the 
^experiment. 

It is a fact, as true as it is melan- 
choly, that us there is no situation 
so difficult of access to imppiness 
as the marriage state, so there is 
MO circumstance tliat we adopt with 


When the sexes come together, 
when mutual presentiments and 
mutual predilections once take root 
ill sympathetic hearts, it evidently 
seems, 

That Ibe pleasure is as greut 

In being cheated us to cheat. 

Man indeed, generally speaking, 
is less apt to conceal his vices tlian 
woman ; because the jot/$ of the 
bottle, or the dicer’s oaths, w^itli 
other vicious inclinations, bear 
dowMi in the torrent, even before 
the woman he adores, every attempt 
and precaution which would thw'art 
them : while in the female, those 
amiable weaknesses^ which afterwards 
make the marriage state so misera- 
ble, are more calm in their pro- 
ceedings, and, from the nature of 
I their education, more subtly con- 
cealed. Yet it must be acceded, 
that a man may not he a notorious 
libertine, and yet the slave of sor- 
did and quiet vices, which, during 
the noviciate of matrimony, muy he 
concealed ; but which, at a fuiure 
time, burst forth with increased 
strength, involving tlie partner of 
his fate in neglect and misery- 
Woman, lovely, or more w’or- 
thily to eulogize you, I would 
call you angelic woman ! ye who 
temper us with your own sweet 
' dispositions, and sway u$ when ye 
! chuse with the hand of love, be^ 
lieve not for a moment, that matri- 
mony is a state of misery ! If the 
mist which s^vam before your eyes 
ill those hours when love strewed 
your path with roses, has now, 
alas! disappeared ; if the heart 
you have taken in exchange for 
your ovMi he not abandoned in- 
deed, do not despair ! Let him who 
promised to cherish you, have no 
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cause to reproach yon ; let the 
smitings of his own conscience be 
Ills only correction for throwing 
away those hours which should have 
been yours alone. Self-reproaches 
will come, and then your triumph 
will be more complete and more 
honourable to you, than all the vic- 
tories you cj)uld have gained by 
thwarted plans, discontented ac- 
quiescence^, and cool adoptions. 
On our entrance into the marriage 
state some fevr feccadilloes will pro- 
bably be to be settled, mutual lik- 
ings and dislikings to be conquer- 
ed and adopted. The struggles for 
mastery, however, in that couple 
who value their own liappiness, 
must become weaker and weaker 
every day ; but the level of each 
others prejudices being found, 
their land-marks must be respect- 
ed, and where a victory is gained, 
such a victory must be used with 
moderation. In the marriage state, 
amid the many pleasures of reci- 
procity of sentiment, and the de- 
light of knowing that we possess 
the heart of one person at least, to 
whom our interests are dear and ^ 
inseparable, many causes may arise | 
of serious annoyance — the imperti- 
nent interposition of relations, the 
interference of unwise persons, 
may ruffle either sex. But these 
storms will soon be dissipated when ^ 
both wish to return to their duty ; ' 
and the lake will become more pel- | 
lucid when tempests have ceased to 
vex its bosom. I remember a man, 
whom, as it was presumed, no cir- 
cumstances could reform, no wife 
could bring back to his allegiance, 
when, at length, her good sense 
completed what he had the whole 
of his life endeavoured to prevent 
reconciliation. Fortunately 


I for her (I say fortunately, becaus^ 
it was the means of her future hap- 
piness), he lost at cards a very large 
sum ^f money, and she, who Imd 
heard of it unawares, was the first 
who offered him consolation. He 
entered one day a room of com- 
pany composed of some of the 
w’orst part of his own sex, with one 
also of the other, who had robbed 
her who alone really loved him, if 
not of affection, yet of his company, 
and exclaimed, “ Here I have a 
letter from my wife!” What could 
excite, in such a company, more 
merriment than this! He readily 
joined in the laugh, but quickly 
stopped on arriving at these words : 
— “ Yes, I condole with you on 
your loss, because I know it pains 
you acutely. Nevertheless, if it 
help to rest( re me to your affec- 
tion, I shall rcqoice, even though 
your love he siriptof the sjilendour 
of riches. Give, iheti, once more 
your confidence alone to one who 
has never abused it, and seek a mi- 
tigation of your grief iu bringing 
up our cbililren usefully and reli- 
giously. You have long, I fear, 

I been a stranger to repose: seek it 
‘ then where it is only to he found, 
in the liosoin of your still afl’ec- 
tioiiatc and dutiiul wdle.” He did 
attempt to join iti the laiigli of the 
fiends who surrounded him; but 
the following day he asked the for- 
giveness of her, who alone was 
worthy of an excellent heart, de- 
praved, it is true, for a time by 
false morals, but a heart which she 
knew, how ever she miglit lose it !)y 
just upbraidings, was still worth 
redeeming by kindness, and worth 
possessing by forbearance. But I 
am entering into a detail of matri- 
nionial unhappiness, when 1 meant 
.Y V 2 
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open, generous temper to plunder 
iSirn without mercy. Had he been 
ayoung man, I would liave remon- 
strated with iiim ; but as it was, I 
did not. see how I could interfere 
in the business, without being guil- 
ty of great impertinence. Monsieur 
C — , who was not as it seems trou- 
bled with any delicate scruples, 
called on us in tlie evening, and 
rallied Sandford most unmercifully 
on the scene which we had wit- 
nessed in tlie morning. Sandford’s 
only reply was an angry ‘'Pshaw !” 
and I was entirely silent. The mo- 
ment C — was gone, he asked me 
whether I really could believe what 
that puppy had been saying. 

“Why, upon my word,” cried I, 
“ I don’t know wliat to think ; ap- 
jjearancesare certainly against you, 
and” 

“ There !” cried he interrupting 
me, “ there’s French charity for 
you! You saw me enter a lady’s 
apartment and converse with her, 
and yon are told that I am known 
to frequent the house; and on the 
strength of this, you give me cre- 
dit for an intrigue with her. Why 
a jury of old maids, censorious as 
they are, in England, w’ould have 
shewn me more mercy. I can for- 
give C — for trumping up this sto- 
ry, because scandal is necessary to 
his existence ; but you, you who 
ought to know me so well, what 
could induce you to believe, that, 
after resisting the soft smiles and 
genuine roses of English beauty, 
1 could be duped by a French gri- 
sette ? Oh, fie !”-- As I saw there was 
nothing serious in the affair, I beg- 
ged him to tell me how it happen- 
ed, that his acquaintance with the 
lady was ke|>t secret, and I ivill give 
you his reasons in his owp words. 


“ The Marquis d’O— was one 
of those nobles wlio emigrated early 
in the lievolution ; enthusiasti- 
cally attached to the cause of the 
Bourbons, he preferred poverty and 
exile to the restoration of some 
part at least of his property, which 
he might have bad if be would have 
returned to France, an^d taken the 
oaths of allegiance to Napoleon. 
Some time previous to the king’s 
ij restoration, he died, and left his 
I widow in great distress : however, 

I when I.ouis was restored, she rais- 
j ci\ a little money to carry her to 
I Paris, where she had no doubt of 
I speedily obtaining restitution of a 
part at least of her property ; hut 
she found it had all been sold, and 
that the number of claimants on 
the king’s bounty was so great, that 
she had but little chance of having 
her claims attended to. A hand- 
some young Frenchwoman under 
such circumstances might havecon- 
irived to interest people for her, 
but Madame la Marquise was sixty- 
seven, as proud as Lucifer, and has 
as little notion of asking a favour 
as if she had never set foot in a 
court in her life. She declared she 
demanded only justice, and if there 
was any honesty among those en- 
trusted with the administration of 
tlie laws, they would grant it. I 
leave you to judge whether this was 
the way to succeed. The poor mar- 
quise, at the end of a few weeks, 
was reduced to the lowest ebb of 
poverty, and in bad health besides. 
The daughter of my hair-dresser, 
Lebrun, attends upon her, and my 
man Peter having taken it into his 
head to pay his addresses to the 
girl, she related the marquise* $ mis*, 
fortunes to him, and from him they 
cjtme round tg^e. Common bu- 
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munity required that I should as- 
sist her, but I did not know liow to 
go about it ; she had a strong dis- 
like to obligation, and a sovereign 
contempt for any one connected 
with trade. There is a vulgar pro- 
verb , that liu n ger w i 1 1 b reak t h ro u gh 
stone walls ; but from what 1 heard 
of her, I w^s not certain that even 
hunger uould conquer her horror 
of ohligation to a man whose fa- 
ther was a merchant. At last, after 
turning the matter in fifty ways, 
a thouglit struck me. I waited 
upon her, and, to say the truth, 
was received witli /wm/cm/* enough : 
but perhaps this very pride, so 
repulsive to others, was one cause 
of the interest 1 felt tor her. The 
good people of Paris have put me 
out of humour with politeness; 
they load you with atteniions and 
civilities which mean nothing; for 
as to any thing like truth and sin- 

^.erity -but 1 beg your pardon 

for this digression ; let us return to 
the marquise. She begged I would 
inform her as concisely as possible 
of my business, as the state of her 
health did not permit her to con- 
verse much. 1 made up a serious 
face, told her I was in the habit ot 
lending money, and knowing some 
time would probably elapse before 
she regained possession of her pro- 
perty, 1 would lend her a certain 
sum, to be repaid with interest 
when that event took place. The 
poor woman took all possible pains 
to convince me there was a possi- 
bility of her never being able to 
repay me ; but I assured her, I had 
taken the greatest pains to investi- 
gate the matter, and 1 was convinced 
it would be amply in her power. 
We argued the point, however, a 
long lime before I could bring her 


to Illy opinion, and after I had, as 
I fancied, convinced her I sjioke 
the truth, there was another diffi- 
culty to be got over : she must have 
a bond properly drawn up, and 
every thing executed in form, lest 
I should suffer, as she said, for my 
generosity. This last word seemed 
to stick in her throat a little though.* 

[ could hardly help laughing, pro- 
voked as 1 was at this obstacle be- 
ing thrown in the way. However, 

I promised to have a bond drawn, 
and every tiling done as it should 
be; and' 1 actually took one with 
me on my next visit: but as ill luck 
w^ould have it, Lebrun’s daughter 
contrived, by listening 1 suppose, 
to inform herself of what had pass- 
ed belw'een the marquise and me, 
and told Peter the ivhole story. 
The stupid fellow, indignant at my 
being taken for a money-lender, 
assured the girl that she musteilher 
liave been mistaken, or else I had 
imposed upon her mistress ; lor he 
knew I never lent money in that 
manner ; and besides, he iiad heard 
a lawyer tell me, the marquisewowld 
never have a sixpence. The girl 
lost no lime in conveying this agree- 
able information to madamc, who, 
on my second visit, received me in 
such a manner as would have pre- 
vented my ])aying a third, had 1 
not been resolved to serve her in 
spite of herself; in short, my friend, 
after an infinity of trouble, 1 got 
her to condescend to owe an obli- 
gation to the son of an Englisli 
nigociant: however, it was only this 
morning that the business was fi- 
nally settled, and I meant to have 
arranged with you to night the time 
of our departure from Paris.” 

“Dear Sandford,” cried I, “I 
am ashamed of my credulity, and 
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observes Dr. Johnson, are frc- 
ij[iiently not without understanding 
or virtue; and are, therelpre, not 
always treated with the severity 
which their neglect of the ease of 
all about them might justly pro- 
v^oke. They have obtained a kind 
of prescription for their folly, and 
are considered by their companions 
as under a predominant influence, 
that leaves them masters neither of 
their conduct nor language, and as 
rushing into mischief witli a mist 
before their eyes. They are there- 
fore rather pitied than censured ; 
and their sallies are passed over as 
the involuntary blows of a man agi- 
tated by the spasnis of a convul- 
sion. 

It is told by Prior, in a paneg)^- j 
ric on the Duke of Dorset, that 
his servants used to put themselves 
in his way when he was angry, be- j 
cause he was sure to recompense 
them for any indignities which he 
made them suifer. Such is the 
round of a passionate man’s life ; 
he contracts debts when he is fu- 
rious, which his virtue, if he has 
virtue, obliges him to discharge at 
the return of his rejisou. Me 
spends his time in outrage and ac- 
knovvledgmciu, in committing in- 
jury and making reparation. 

Men of hot and fiery tempers 
are desirous of vengeance the very 
moment they apprehend them- 
selves to be injured; whereas the • 
c ool and sedate w'atch proper op- 
portunities to return grief for grief 
to the offender. Weak minds are 
apt to reflect with some degree of 
iavourou the man of fury, because, 
when tlie storm is over, he is ready 
to display contrition and practise 
repentance : and certainly this | 
kind of hasty resentineut is less ^ 


criminal than ,a cool, slow, delibe-*^ 
rate malice. The one is boisterous 
and gentle by fits ; your enemy this 
moment, and your friend the next ; 
while the other, w'rapt up in gloomy 
preparation, perpetrates his ma- 
lice, and continues to joy in the mi- 
sery he has occasioned. The latter 
is a cowardly man ; the former a 
generous brute. If he may be con- 
sidered as unfortunate, wiio can- 
not be certain but that lie may do 
something the next minute which 
he shall lament during his life, 
what shall we think of him wlm has 
a soul so infected, that he cannot 
be happy until he has made an- 
other miserable ? What tumult may 
1 we suppose to be perpetually rag- 
ing in his breast ! What dark stra- 
tiigems, unworiliy designs, inliu- 
man wishes, and cruel resolutions ! 
A snake, curled in intricate folds, 
and ready to dart on its prey, is 
the emblem by which I would 
chuse to illustrate the image before 
me. W ere I to chuse an enemy, 
should I wish for one that would 
I stab me suddenly, or one that would 
give me an Italian poison, subtle 
and lingering, yet as fatal in its 
final eiVeeis as the stiletto—- what 
must he that mind that will not in- 
stantly make the clioice ? 

But Let us proceed a step farther 
in the slow passage of revenge, and 
I complete its enormity. While we 
I give vengeance llte form of a man, 
let ns make its object a woman^ — 
yes, a woman, whom it is happiness 
to love, courage to protect, and 
virtue to forgive. Honour trem- 
bles, while every grace and cour- 
I tesy of life disappears, when the 
j mind of man contemplates ven- 
, geance on woman. 

' W bai inclined me at present to 
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wite on tl.is subject, was the sight m m, i„k, u,.bM. ,,„i, n„d fli„ „„ her. 
of a poetic effusion, tliat has for |i «|ion some foiirliiiig tniirderer; 

some time attracted the public at- ***®"'‘* ‘han want, i 

tention, as well as, I should hone a i u,. 

vt>rtr iranafal all P * haga, lo cimc hor, write in mine own 

very general abhorrence; and ap- blood 


Ye Rpitefitl powers, if any there can be. 
That boast a worse and keener spite than me, 
Assisi with inalire and your iui|[;lity nid 
My sworn re%en|^e, and help me rhyme her 
dead ; 


pears to have been composed in 
the true spirit of vindictive anger 
against one of my own sex. I’he , 
author, to extend the effects of his ! 

miscllief, has made it public. If, j; Grant „.y rank bale may ...cb .trong poison 

however, \anily should haveashare •! *^‘''**» 

in its notoriety, 1 shall heg leave to |. "*'‘y 

tell him and his readers, tliat he is i| T o’erapread her 

neither so original norso unrivalled vvith foul conia^rion, till her odious name, 
in his hatred of a wooiail as he may j ami curst by irv’ry mouth like miur, 

wish to be thousrht. * hpisa iftitui nii fi..- 

Mr. John Oldham, a poet, who \ 
died upwards of an hundred years 


nrcr\ a..a..rs.rs» « \ I I ,.iI*l*‘daiijM(ocaiisr,an4iplaffurusft»r,oiii‘faII— 

ago, curses a woman better bv half tv • 1 i . . 

, J iiaii V^omau! iiay worst* tor she can iiouirht he 


! Be terror lo hrrsflf ami all her line. 

Yiicst of that duiuii'il sex which duiiinM us 
all, 

OrdaiiiM (o caitsr, ami plajrur us for, our fall— 


than our modern bard has done. 

"i'his 1 have no doubt but I shall 
lie thought to prove bv the poem 
which 1 am about to oiler to my 
readers. It may be called a ma- 
gazine of curses, where a man may 
flick and chiise any plague what- 
ever that he would wish to fall on 
a poor woman’s head. After all, 
this kind of satire is no more than 
a bitter, predetermined kind of 
scolding; and all I have to add is, ^ 
that, high as his pretensions may l! 
be, the poet of the day is, as he 
will appear to be, but a second- 
rate scold. F. T. 

yJ Sat in r tipot/ a Woman, who, bijher 
J'ahehood. a ltd her scorn, teas the | 
death of nttf Friend, ' 

No, Rhf* shall neVr rsc/ipo, if tlu le be, 

Unless they perjurM j>row, and false as she. , „„„ — ^ -p ^ 

I hoiijrli ili.uiatle law no Keiitfuc'c has ordaiird j Cankers and ulcers eat her, till she be 

I Shuitn'd like iiifrrtiou, loath'd like infamy 


suiit, 

But niitiiiiny by some ilrvil inhabited: 

I Not made iii hcavi-n's iiiiui, but basely coin'd, 
She wears a human itmijie on a fiend: 

Her soul, if any soul in her there be. 

By hell was breathed into her in a lie. 

Early in falsehood, at her font she lied, - 
And should e'cii then fur perjury he tried: 
Her consettnee, stretch'd and open ns the slew*., 
But laiig^hs at natba, and plays with solemn 
vows : — 

Less guilt fiiiiii hers, less bicuch of oath and 
woni, 

Has stood ali>rt, and look'd through pcuaiiee> 
board. 

But since her fi^uilt desri ijitinn does outgo, 
I'll try if it outstrip rny ciirseN loo; 

Turses, which muy they eipiul my just hale, ' 

VI y W’ish and her desert, be each s 
Each heard like prayers, mid Ilea 
them fate. 

Her credit, honour, portion, health, may 
those 

Prove light and frail as her broke faith and 
vows! 

Some base, uiinam'd disease her carcase foul, 
And make her body ugly as her soul! 


»y just hale, ^ 
li so great, f 
eaven make f 


J'or her, no statute has her guilt arraign'd, 
Yet think she not she still seeiire shall prove, 
fir that none dare avenge an injur'd love : 

I rise in judgment, and will be to her 
Both witness, judge, aud executioner. 

Arm'd with dire satire, and resentful spite, 

I come to haunt her with the ghosts of wit. 


•StriMigtli qiiit«* I'xpir'd, may she alone retain 
The siiiitr of life, and ibeu unquench'd re- ^ 
main, i 

As in the damn'd, to keep her fresh for pain. J 
111 fine, that 1 all curses may complete. 

For Pve but curst iu jest, but railed yet, 

Z ? 2 
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WhateVr the sex deserves, or feels, or feat's, 
(lay all those plagues be hers, and ouly hers. 
What losing gamesters vent, what curses e'er 
Are spoke hy sinners, raving in despair, 

All these fall on her, as they're all her due, 
Till spite cant think, nor Heaven inflict anew. 
May then, for once Twill be kind, and pray, 
No madness take her use of sense away. 

But may she in full strc'iigth of reason be, 

To feel and understand her misery, 

Plagu'd so, till she think damning a release. 
And hniiihiy pray to go to hell fur ease. 

Yet may not all these sulT'rincs here atone 
Her sin, and may she still go sinning on ; 

Tick up in perjury, and run o'the srore. 

Till on her soul she can get trust no more: 
Then may she stupid and rrpcntless die, -v 
And Heav'n itself forgive no more than 1, ( 
And so be damn'd of mere necessity. ) 

Tlie writer of these verses was 
born in 1653. He received his aca- 
demical education at Edmund Hall, 
Oxford; was patronised by the Earls 
of Rochester and Dorset ; and died 
in 1683. His works have been 
printed in three volumes 8vo. 

I am very sensible of the com- 
munications made me by a cor- 
respondent who addresses me in a 
very flattering manner, under the 
title of Cornelia ; but it is impossi- 
ble for me to comply in its full ex- 
tent with lier proposition. Her 
lucubrations are on very interest- 
ing subjects, and written with great 
elegance, as well as replete with 
impressive sentiments; but they 
are too extensive for the purpose 
of the Female Tattlek. I really 
think that it would not be doing 
them justice to divide them, as I 
must do, to suit them to this work ; 
and that the object of the excellent 
and ingenious writer would be bet- 
ter answered, and her own merit 
in, the composition be better dis- 
played, if she were to publish them 


in a small volume, which I have no 
doubt would become a popular hook 
of instruction with all those who 
have an interest (and who has not 
a deep one?) in female education, 
and whatever relates to the im- 
provement of the female mind. At 
the same time, if she will consent 
to my making such selections as 
may be conformable to my views, 
and allow me the liberty of shap- 
ing them to the space which is al- 
lotted to me, 1 shall consider my- 
self as deriving from her papers 
a very reputable advantage to my- 
self, and the means of affording 
the best instruction and the most 
rational entertainment to my fair 
readers. If I should be favoured 
wiil) her indulgent permission in 
this particular, iny next paper will 
contain her thoughts on Female 
Attachments, and the affecting sto- 
ry with which she has illustrated a 
too frequent consequence of an 
unreflecting, hasty, and too fond 
formation of them. 

I beg leave to inform my quiz- 
zing correspondent, the Curious 
Philosopher^ that 1 am a well-educat- 
ed, but liberal Protestant, and never 
go to confession. Whether I am 
a mother or a grandmother, a wife 
or an old maid, I shall not com- 
municate to him. But this I shall 
say, that I should be sorry to be 
the parent of such a vulgar, im- 
pertinent, and indelicate booby, as 
from his very silly letter, to say 
no worse of it, I shall without he- 
sitation determine him to be. 

Dili ness with rapture eyed the lively, dunce, 
licmetDb'ring, that herself was pertness once. 
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Dr. Arnold and Dr. Calcotfs cele- 
brated Collection of the Psalms of 
David for the use of Parish 
Churches^ with a Selection from 
various Authors^ arranged for one 
Voicey and adapted for the Organ 
or Piano-Forte. Book 1. Pr. 8s. 
Messrs. *Gouldjng and Co. are 
the publishers of this truly valua- 
ble collection of psalm tunes, the 
greatest part of wliich are by Dr. 
Calcott, Dr. Arnold, and Handel. 
The present volume extends to the 1 
74th psalm, and is, we understand, 
to be followed by two more. In ■ 
this book, by far the largest num- 
ber of psalms is of first-rate excel- 
lence, a small portion is middling, 
and three or four only appear lia- = 
ble to decided objection. In No. 

0 the progress of some of the 
harmonies is too glaringly abrupt ; 
No. 21, as here given at least, is 
very indift'erent ; the same may be |} 
said of Nos. 56, 42, and 51 ; and 
No. 37, by Handel,” if composed 
by him, certainly came not out of 
his hands in the state in which we 
here see it. In No. 15 a proper 
bass seems wanting ; and the na- 
ture of the solo in No. 66 appears 
to indicate the want of an accom- 
paniment. With these few ex- 
ceptions, the whole of the publi- 
cation claims our most strenuous 
recommendation, and, above all, 
the numerous compositions of Dr. 
Calcott which it contains. No. 4 
is eminently beautiful, particularly 
on account of the fugued passages. 
Nos. 7, 11, and 14, are also ex- 
tremely good ; Nos. 23, 31, and 
38, excellent; and No. 69, by 
Graun, is a model of purity and of 
pathetic expression ; and Nos. 70, j 


REVIEW. 

71, and 74, by Calcott, may chal- 
lenge competition with the most 
favoured works of liasse and Per- 
golesi. Ill this rapid sketch of 
some of the most prominently at- 
tractive compositions in this col- 
lection, we are aware that many 
not noticed by us deserve equally 
the attention of the lover of sacred 
music ; but our room is too scanti- 
ly measured to do justice to all, 
where the candidates in the scale 
of merit are so numerous. The 
same collection, w^e observe from 
a memorandum on the title-page, 
is also published in three or four 
parts, for the use of country choirs, 
at the price of 1/. 6.>- 
No, XiX, Circassian ./Hr, rcith 
f aviations for ike Piano- Forte, 
Harp, Flute, and l ioloncello, 
composed, and inscribed to Mis^ 
Georgina Charlotte agent, by J. 
Maz.zinglri. Pr. 5s. 

Mr. Mazzinghi seems determin- 
ed to make the grand tour in search 
of national airs for his collection of 
variations. We have hitherto fol- 
lowed him wdth pleasure, and cer- 
tainly should regret an early ter- 
mination of the journey. The C’ir- 
cassian air, which he gives us at 
the 19th stage of his progress, 
however simple in melody, pos- 
sesses a certain degree of peculiar 
originality which remfers it highly 
attractive. The variations, as in 
former numbers, are not detaclicd 
from each other, hut follow in ir- 
regular succession. Their merit 
is not inferior to their predeces- 
sors; and ill saying thus much, we 
express to the fullest extent the 
favourable opinion to which they 
lay claim. In those parts where 
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the left hand represents the theme, 
^Ir. M. has, on this occasion, been 
conspicuously successful ; and the 
quick action of the right, from p. 7 
to the end, produces spirited bus- 
tle, richness of eU’ect, and great 
brilliancy in the conclusion. The 
piano-forte is, as usual, so arrang- 
ed as to admit of the absence of all 
the other instruments. 

The New Tout- Ensemble for the 
Piano- For te, consisting of favour- 
ite Selections from the Works of 
various Composers, No. I. Pr. 
2s. ()d. 

As the above title is sufficiently 
explanatory of the nature of this 
piihiication, we shall only add, that 
the present number contains a j 
charming, but ratlier diflicult, ron- | 
do (in F), from tlie 8th sonata of 
Mr. Kies. An indispensable violin 
accompaniment belongs to it, of 
uhich it would have been desir- 
able to have given the whole, in- 
stead of adding only the obligato 
passages at the top of the staves of 
the piano-forte part. 

Introduction and Hondo for the Pi- 
ano- FortCy composed y and respect- 
fully dedicated to Lady Elizabeth 
Maitland Campbelly by G. E. ! 
Grifiin. Pr. ;ls. 

If we can trust to our memory, 
this is a portion of an earlier work 
of Mr. Griflin’s, iiow published in | 
this detached form. As good mu- | 
sic can never be too widely circu- 
lated, we are far from objecting to 
this mode of republishing classic 
works. In this instance, in parti- 
cular, the slow movement, as well 
as the rondo, are so replete with 
every thing that is good and mas- 
terly in harmony, and form toge- 
ther so complete a whole, that we 
are sure the advanced scholar can- 


not but derive the highest delight 
and improvement from the study of 
the few pages here presented to 
him. 

A third celebrated Symphony y com- 
posed by liosetliy arranged for two 
Performers on tlw Piano- FortCy 
with an Accompaniment for the 
FlutCy I' iolhiy Fiolay and Fiolon- 
relloy by J. Mazzinghi. Piano- 
forte part, 5s. ; accompaniments, 
2s. 

Mr. Mazzinghi’s able and effec- 
tive adaptation of this symphony 
calls for the acknowledgment of the 
piano-forte player. It is one of 
the finest symphonies we possess, 
replete with select ideas, excellent 
' harmony, and masterly arrange- 
• inent of the parts. The piano-forte 
part is by no means difficult ; and 
the same is the case with the other 
insi rumen ts, which can hardly be 
considered ad libitnm. This sym- 
phony, we observe, is likewise pub- 
lished !)y Messrs. Goulding and Co. 
for one j)iano-forle only, and also 
for a full or a small orc.hestra. 

Jhpr, smilingy whispers future 
a Ducty cornposedy and dedi- 
cated to ]{. Jage.r, Esq. by Sir J. 
Stevenson, Mus. Doc. 

This duet consists of two move- 
ments in Eb, an andante, and an 
allecro. Both are coriceived in a 
pleasing style of chaste melodious- 
ness, but the allegro more particu- 
larly distinguishes itself by its live- 
ly and eminently graceful theme, 
and the various kindred ideas which 
are .sn ccessi vel y 1 i n ked to i t. A mon g 
those we observe with gratification, 
the elegant employment of the ex- 
treme sixth {p. 6) ; some shevvy, but 
by no means difficult, vocal pas- 
sages tend to produce a brilliant 
termination. There are a few 
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rovs of lliG pi gSS) wliicli even 3, com- 
mon ear will be able to discover 
and rectify. 

The celebrated Duets AlPa weW 

j ,, 77. . i> ‘ » -..-w iw uiaiii;iii?l 

an jrom j: out, whether we consider the ele 

ra Of the * Mifigiisli T/eety^^ ■ opanor* mi/i _i? .1 
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and a rondo in E major. The al- 
legro stts out with one of the most 
charmiiig tutti we ever heard; and 
the solus, into whicii it branches 


Opera of' tne - j,„gu,h J-'leet;' I gance and infinite variety of the 

II passages, the skill in the modola- 
Jlat, arranged Jor tzoo t'lnten, |l lions, or the consummate neatness 

and purity of the harmonies, leave 
even to the adept nothing to de- 
sire. The slow movement is par- 
ticularly distinguished by its beau- 
tiful and original subjert, the deli- 
cacy displayed in the solo part de- 
duced from it, and the tasteful and 
novel cadenza with which it ter- 
minates. The theme of the rondo 
is sprightly; and the dilTerent solos 
attached to it, exhibit the same 
features of matured perfection that 
are observable in tbe solos of the 
allegro. The part in G major, to- 
gether with the preparation [p. 2(1} 
for entering and (p. 29) for leaving 
ji that key, appear to us one of the 
most interesting portions of this 
movement. Although it is natural 
to expect a trial of skill for both 
hands in a work of this kind, yet 
the passages, upon the whole, will 
be found to be contpierable by stu- 
dents that cannot lay claim to first- 
rate proficiency, such is the chasie- 
ness and the total absence of af- 
fected eccentricities which prevail 
thronghoni. 

felt with increased force in. the jj ii/s Royal Highness the Prince of 


by John Parry. Pr. 2s. 

Tlie above several pieces are ar- 
ranged with propriety, and in an 
easy style for tw'o flutes; and 
the air of “All’s well” has also 
been adapted for that ingeniously 
contrived instrument, the double 
flageolet. Performers of very li- 
mited proficiency will find the 
whole within the range of their 
jiovvers. 

A sevenlli Concerto for the Piano- 
Turley with Accompanimculs for 
u full OrchcslrUy com posed y and 
dedicated to JMiss lifiuly 
by J. B. Cramer. Oj). ,:»0. Pr. 
lbs. Od. 

It ill noticing compositions of 
ibis description, onr remarks are 
usually of a more general nature 
than is the case with works of a 
less extended compass, the reason, 
instead of being a lack of matter, 
is rather, on the one hand, what the 
h rench term an embarras de richesses ; | 
and, on the other, a want of room 
to atovv even the most valuable part |! 
of the treasure. This difliculty is il 


consideration of a concerto from 
Mr. Cramer’s pen : hence, on the 
present occasion, our readf?rs will, 
we trust, require no apology, nor 
the author think it neglect, if we 
reluctantly submit to tbe law of 
brevity which our space imposes 
upon us. This concerto consists 
o( three movements, an allegro in 
E major, a larghetto in C major, 


Coburg^ s Grand March y composed 
and arranged for the Piano- Forte 
by A. Voight. Pr. 2s. 

Among three or four composi- 
tions that have met our eye with 
titles similar to tlie above, this is 
by far the best. In the first part o( 
the march we oliservc no new ideas, 
hut there is propriety and symme- 
trical regularity in the construe- 
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tion of the whole. I’he four first 
f>ars of the second part do Mr. V. 
very great credit ; the contrapun- 
tal contrivance by which tliey are 
eminently distinguished, is a con- 
vincing proof of the author’s qua- 
lification for works of a higher or- 
der. The sequel of the second 
part exhibits some further interest- 
ing and effective thoughts, and its 
termination is brilliant. The trio 
in four flats is elegant, and well \ 
suited to the march itself. The ^ 
next movement, “alia Turca,^’ in C 
minor, and in tlie waltz style, also 
claims favourable mention. The i 
oddity of the subject is not nn- | 
pleasing ; and the several succes- • 
sive parts, among which we parti- i 
cularly notice the trio in A h, evince 
inventive fluency and tasteful con- ! 
ception. In the beginning, how- j 
ever, of the part where the left hand j 
imitates the horns, some nakedness | 
prevails; and the conclusion of the 
movement is too abrupt and unpre- 
pared. 

The Bugle-Horn^ a characteristic 

Overture for the Piano- Forte^ 

composed^ and dedicated to Miss 

Clarke^ by W. Ling. Op. 15. 

Pr. 3s. 

Mr. Ling’s compositions have 
invariably called for our decided 
commendation on every occasion 
that presented itself for introduc- 
ing them to our readers ; and the 
present overture, although perhaps 
not holding the first rank among 
his works, will by no means form 
an exception. It consists of a slow 
movement, an allegro, and a w^altz, 
in all which numerous and appro- 
priate imitations of the bugle are 
judiciously interspersed. The an- 
dante is in every respect satisfac- 


tory ; the subject of the allegroin D 
j major lively and attractive ; and the 
digressive matter devised with taste 
and with a due attention to variety. 
Among the modulations, we notice 
the apt transition to C, p. 2 ; the 
further progress to £ b, p. 3 ; and 
the neat manner in which, by means 
of enharmonic substitution, Mr. L. 
glides from that key to three sharps. 
The substance of the fifth page de- 
serves decidedly our favourable 
notice, although we conceive a less 
plain treatment thereof would have 
greatly enhanced the eflect. The 
termination of the allegro is spirit- 
ed. The subject of the waltz 
movement is pleasing, hut not al- 
together new ; and the trio, in imi- 
tation of horns, perfectly in cha- 
racter. Of episodic matter the 
quantum is proportionably small, 
the subject being frequently re- 
peated. U pon the whole, we think 
the action of the left hand too plain 
and confined, especially in the last 
movement, where the bass almost 
invariably heats the time by three 
crotchets. 

Duet for Uro Performers on one 
Piano- Forte* No. 1 1 Lfrom Op* 
14 ; a new Edition, with consider- 
able Improvements, composed by 
Muzio Clementi. Pr. 4s. 

As the host of flimsy composi- 
tions of the present day contribute 
not a little to the neglect of th«i 
stand.ird works of Clementij Dus- 
sek, Mozart, &c. we see with plea- 
sure this earnest of a new edition 
of some of Mr. dementi’s works, 
and sincerely hope this publication 
will be succeeded by others of the 
same description. To some of our 
readers this beautiful duet in E b 
is unquestionably familiar; hut not 
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liaving the first edition at hand, we | 
are precluded from ascertaining 
and appreciating the alterations. 
The sacred CompaiiUm for the Ger- 
man FUitCy Flageolet y or I 
being a Collection of Fsalm and 
Hymn Tunes^ as sung at alt the ! 
Churches and Chape U throughout j 
England.^ Pr. 2s. OJ. 

This little volume, which is pub- 
lished by Mr. llodsoll, will cer- 
tainly prove acceptable to those 
for whom it is intended. The col- 
lection is copious, the clioice pro- ; 
per, and the price very reasonable. 
Mozart's favourite Overture to 11 
Direttor' della Comedia^'' adapted ■. 
for the Piano- FortCy uith Accom- \ 
panimenls for a f iolin or Flute j 
and l ioloncello ( ad lib,) by 1\ F. 
llimbault. Pr. 3s.; without ac- 
companiinents, 2s. | 

Although it is not this overture 
which has rendered the name of 
Mozart immortal, yet as it presents | 
sufficient traces of his pen, and as, { 
without it, the collection of Mr. j 
llimbault'.s arrangements of Mo- 
zart’s overtures would not have 
been complete, the attention de- 
voted to the arrangement of this 
overture must be considered as 
w^ell bestowed. The piano-forte 
extract before us is, in every re- 
spect, satisfactory, and an aim at ex- 
ecutive facility apparent through- 
out. 

A second Set of three cclehrated\ 
IValtzesy composed by Mozart. 
Pr. Is. 

These waltzes are pretty enough, 
and all the objection we have to 
them is, that they are ascribed to 
Mozart. To suppose that he gave 
thenn the several titles of “ The 
King of Prussia’s Waltz,” “ The j 
Duchess of Oldenburg’s Waiiz,” ! 
FoL L No. n. 


j and “Prince Bliicher’s Waltz,” 
would be an anachronism ; and t6 
encourage a belief that Mozart 
made them, a deviation from criti- 
cal veracity. 

An Answer to Jessie, the Flow'r of 
j JJiimhlafie, with eight Fariations 
1 for i he Piano- Forte, composed, and 
dedicated to Miss Curtis, by J. 
Mugnic, Pr. 4s. 

Mr. Smith’s original composition 
of “ Jessie, the Flow’r of Dum- 
blane,” has, with some ingenious 
alterations and inversions, furnish- 
ed the theme for these variations, 
which are in Mr. M.’s best style. 
To mark a few of the most striking 
features, we notice the able bass 
evolutions, var. 2; the effective 
manner in which (var. 4) the theme 
is consigned to the left hand, first 
j acting alone, and being, on the re- 
petition, supported by replctory 
passages of the right. No. 5, in 
the manner of bagpipes, is parti- 
cularly neat ; and the larghetto, 
var. 7, appears to us the most fa- 
voured of all the variations; it dis* 
covers great delicacy of musical 
feeling, coupled with an able dis- 
ay of science and originality. 
The polacca, No. B, is well ima- 
gined, and marked with great spi- 
rit ; and the conclusion, p. 12, de- 
mands distinct mention: it is rich 
in harnionVj full ot the most 
tasteful energy. 

!“ Harvest- Home," zcriltcn by the 
Author of^‘ My Heart u devoted, 
dear Mary, to thee," composed, and 
most respectfully dedicated, by per- 
mission, to the Right Honourable 
Lady Nugent, by her Ladyship's 
most obedient humble Servant, W. 
G. Perry, author of Lilia of Lea- 
mington. Pr* Is* fid. 
i The melody of “ Harvest-Home’ 
3 A 
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is pleasing, without exhibiting pas- 
sages of decided originality or 
marked efl’ect. The accompani- 
ments appear to us in general ap- 
propriate, and, in one or two in- 
stances of the left hand, devised 
with peculiar neatness. 

The J I arbour of Peaces Uhe Words 
hij T. L. Peacock, Esq. ; the Music 
composed, and dedicated to Dr. 
Crotch, bfj his pupil, W. A. Nield. 
Pr. Is. 6d. 

It affords us sincere pleasure to 
introduce Mr. N. to our readers by 
means of this promising specimen 
of his abilities. The melody of 
** The Harbour of Peace” is of a 
serious and plaintive cast, in F mi- 
nor, and combines true pathetic 
expression w^ith a creditable dis- 
play of harmonic science. The 
accompaniment is chaste and cor- 
rect, and a few replctive bars of 
minor parts are more particularly 


entitled to our unqualified com- 
mendation. We also observe with 
approbation the concluding sym- 
phony, the change in the accom- 
paniment at the second stanza, and 
the transfer of the melody to the 
! major of the key (p. 3). All this, 
I and other features of the composi- 
tion before us, tend to shew that 
judgment and taste have guided 
the author’s pen. In the latter 
half of bar 11, p. 2, and in the cor- 
responding major one, p. 4, there 
appears some harshness in the me- 
lody as well as harmon 3 ^ The four 
last quavers a third lower through- 
out ( mut. mat and.) would have been 
preferable, and also more within 
the generality of voices. The lat- 
ter half of the introductory sym- 
phony (p. 1) seems to labour under 
some defect of rhythm, although 
we are aware of the licence that is 
generally used in that respect. 
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Of the amusements wdiich sup- 
port the listless existence of the 
lounger, the industrious curiosity of 
the idle, and those voracious con- 
sumers of reputation, the critics, 
we consider the annual Exhibition 
at Somerset-House as the most ex- 
traordinary that this metropolis 
presents. Nearly one thousand 
w'orks of art, the labours of the 
past year, are regularly laid before 
the public, the greater part unsold, 
and (we mention it with regret for 
the artists) with a prospect of sale 
for the remainder the most fluctuat- 
ing and uncertain. This voluntaiy 
exertion of taste and talent, con- 
tributing, like harvests unreaped, 


by their decay to future crops, is 
in the highest degree interesting. 

Since we began to assume a cha- 
racter in the arts, this state of ex- 
ertion, without adequate reward, is 
the more lamentable and surpris- 
ing. We have added to our na- 
tional character, as Mr. Shee has 
poetically expressed it, “ the only 
wreath unwon before,” but neglect 
the only means of cultivating and 
preserving it — the effective encou- 
ragement of those by whose genius 
and industry it has been purchased.' 

In this age, when criticism itself 
I begins to improve by casting off 
the trammels of manner and fa- 
shion, and looking somewhat de- 
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serving of the authority it assumes^ 
public opinion should also become 
liberal^ and lay aside its prejudices 
and predilections : it should com* 
pare the works of art with their 
reviews; adopt their merits, and 
support them. The love of what is 
antique, and the love of novelty, 
blind the yiste of difl'erent classes 
in society, and cast a doubt over 
their opinions when judging of 
works of art. One class will allow 
no modern merit ; the lovers of 
novelty, not rightly understanding 
perhaps the unvarying standard of 
nature, are equally fastidious in 
their judgment: thus, between 
both, the artist suffers, and his art 
declines. 

This evil is one that it becomes ; 
the honesty of criticism to destroy, | 
by giving way to its first feelings, | 
which are those excited by an in- 
telligent artist, and first experi- | 
enced by the general observer, be- | 
fore we go to the less agreeable j 
technical examination ol the means 
that produce them. It was said, 
we believe, by Erasmus, “ there 
never existed an artist so perfect 
that something might not be found 
in his productions which was capa- 
ble of receiving improvement 
and yet, on the other hand, the ex- 
perience of every day exhibits to 
us the works of men whose toil is 
un graced by a ray of life or genius. 

In examining the works in the 
present annual collection at So- 
merset-House, we shall adopt the 
arrangement which appears to us 
consistent with the proper classifi- 
catipn of the art. Of the historical 
pictures in thisi Exhibition, the 
most striking is, 

Raisiftg of Lazarus*— Vf • Hil- 
ton, A.. 


This picture is unfortunately 
placed in snch a manner, that ils 
shadows lose their power by the 
reflections from the room ; there- 
fore much of the power of the art- 
ist is lost. This is the only way 
we can account for the neglect 
with which it is passed even by the 
ladies, whose sensibilities we know 
are soonest afi'ected by what is real- 
ly interesting, and who are always 
quickest in observing nice touches 
of feeling. The intention of the 
artist was undoubtedly grand; and 
the plan of the picture was well 
contrived to give such an eflect, 
from the large quantity of shadow 
and partial light it contained : but 
besides the deteriorating influenre 
of the reflection from tlie wliite 
draperies, &c. conliniially in the 
room, we must think there is a de* 

I feet not only in the size of the 
j principal figure, the Saviour, but 
I also in the expression of the coun- 
i tenance. The artist, having paint- 
ed it in sltadow, shewed a determi- 
nation to overcome the necessary 
! difficulty attending this part of his 
work: it was not necessary, how- 
ever, that he should have made it 
i so flat and colourless ; we therefore 
j| rather think he has not succeeded, 
notwithstanding the glare upon it 
from the room. Tlie Lazarus too, 
in the neck and slioulder, docs not 
appear to us in a good style of 
drawing ; and the hand is in the 
most unwarrantably careless style. 
It is greatly inferior to the Dead 
Man restored in Mr, Allston s pic- 
ture, some time ago exhibited in 
the Britisl) Gallery. The circum- 
stances that accompany the chief 
action of this picture are well con- 
ceived, and better expressed. In 
"making these observations, we ra- 
3 A 2 
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ther endeavour to account for its 
gVeat want of public attraction. 
Perhaps the nature of the subject 
is one, if not the principal reason. 
The generality wlio form the gay 
scene presented by such a con- 
course of visitors, where few are 
disposed to be grave, must, in a 
great measure, look upon so so- 
lemn a subject as too great a check 
on their spirits to allow of their j 
admiring it. This, which is per- 
haps a high and tacit compliment 
to the artist, also aiVords a proof 
how unfit such pictures are for a 
111 isccl Ian eou s col 1 ec tion , a n d poi n ts 
out the necessity of setting apart 
for them a distinct and separate 
place. 

Mauritania. — H. Thomson, 11. A. 

The composition of this picture, 
the story of which is taken from 
^riiomson’s Seasons^ is really beau- 
tiful, the children in particular. 
There is an anxiety and spirit in 
the mother snatching her children 
to her breast, which is sweetly con- 
trasted by tlie innocent and help- 
less sleep of the infant she is about 
to awaken. This is a tenderness 
of which Mr. Thomson ever avails 
himself, and by which he conveys 
a sentiment to his pictures pecu- 
liarly his own. The colour is hea- 
vy, except in the left corner of the 
picture, where the female and 
children are placed. It has been 
observed, that the female is fair, 
while the male figure is black : per- 
haps this was an oversight of the 
artist, to which his wish to give 
variety to the colour of his picture 
naturally led. 

The Punhhment of Dirce. — H. 

Howard, R. A. 

We are sometimes pleased with 
^n interesting subject when we feel j 


indifferent towards the picture, 
and, because it records a deserving 
fact, overlook the merit and inge- 
nuity by means of which it is re- 
corded. On the other hand, an 
obscure subject inevitably turns 
our attention from itself to the pen- 
cil or pen which displays it. This 
is a circumstance, in soine degree, 
to be lamented, as we should rather 
1 ; have our imagination than our cri- 
ticisms excited by works express^ 
ly directed to it. On this princi- 
ple alone w^e do not relish this pic- 
ture of Dirce’s Punishment, know- 
ing this artistes pow'er to illustrate 
the most elegant and poetic sub- 
jects in the most correct and clas- 
sical manner. His picture of the 
P)eindes,from Milton’s description 
of Morning, was an exquisite spe-^ 
cimen of his talents in this respect. 
In the picture before us, the draw- 
ing of tbe sons, their beauty, 
strength, and muscular activity, is 
admirable; while the supplicating 
attitude of Dirce patlietically ap- 
peals to tbe heart to rescue her 
from her fate. Elycas and the 
other figures are also well executed, 
Europa , — Benjamin West, P. 11. A, 
The contributions of the venera- 
ble president begin to appear less 
numerous and interesting at the 
Academy each successive year.* His 
Europa, \i\ the present Exhibition, 
is secured from observation by the 
less elevated, but more sparkling 
beauties which surround it. This 
venerable chieftain appears to have 
drawn off his forces from tbe aca- 
demic household, and placed them 
in a more commanding situation in 
the Gallery at Pall-Mall, where 
his grave talent is more powerfully 
felt than in a numerous exbibitioq 
like tbe present. 
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The Crucifixion. — E. Bird, II. A. 
This most excellent artist, since 
he painted his celebrated picture 
of Chevy Chase^ has never deviated 
from a certain heavy effect in his 
productions. The gloom he aims 
at is opaque and dull, not clear 
and deep; it is unsuccessful co- 
louring. We are eager that this 
artist should free himself from this 
sameness, for we admire the pecu- 
liar talent for the pathetic in paint- 
ing which he possesses, without any 
admixture of monotonous solemni- 
ty. We like the picturesque man- 
ner in which the thieves are fast- 
ened to the cross: no other no- 
velty seemed to strike us in his 
handling the subject. 

The Archangel Michael leaving 
Adam and Eve, after having con- 
ducted them out (^'Paradise. — ^T. 
Phillips, R. A. 

This picture has the merit of 
strong and beautiful colouring. We 
are surprised that the artist in ge- 
neral circumscribes his powers to 
portraiture. 

The Mother^ s last Embrace of her in- 
fant MoseSf previous to placing 
him in the Ark. — A. Perigal. 
This picture is one of this artist’s 
best performances. The character 
of the female is, however, without 
dignity: the colouring is in gene- 
ral good ; but there is an evident 
carelessness in the work, which the 
artist might have avoided. 

Diana and her Nymphs bathing . — 
T. Stothard, 11. A. 

This is the best performance of 
this artist in tlie present Exhibi- 
tion. It pleased us most for the 
beauty of the landscape, and the 
sweet playfulness of the figures. 
Projn the Lady of the LaAc.— R.C ook. 
This artist has furnished the coU 


I lection with four pictures takeA 
from the beautiful poem of the 
Lady of the Lake^ from the 1st, 2d, 
5th, and 6th cantos. They seem 
well executed ; we say seem^ for, 
from the low spot in which they 
are hung, it is impossible that the 
spectator, who is at all affected by 
totally bending his head and hack 
from the posture in which nature 
placed them, can survey those pic- 
tures with the smallest satisfaction 
to himself. 

Death of lint land. — C. Leslie. 
7'his artist is also not much in- 
debted fur the situation in which 
the Academy bus placed bis pic- 
ture. In despite of this disadvan- 
tage, it ap|)ears to be a work of 
merit in its execution. 

The Rabbit on the Halt, a candle- 
light Amusement : The broken 
China Jur^ or Ghost laid, a Story 
founded on fact, and painted to 
illustrate a poem called The So- 
cial Day.^'-- 1). Wilkie, R. A. 

Of narrative pictures we suppose 
we must place Mr. Wilkie’s two 
performances in the first rank, al- 
though we do not think so highly 
of them as of his former works. 
They are in comparison trifling and 
unimportant; their execution is 
indeed admirable, and they possess 
little else. 

The Fight interrupted.--^/ . M al- 
ready, R. A. elect. 

This picture is, in every respect, 
superior to the last : it has far more 
expression, better drawing, and 
chaste colouring. It is, in fact, the 
pointof attractionin the great room. 
An Argument at the Spring. — W. 

Collins, A. 

This picture is full of interest. 
The cool, limpid spring, stealing 
throqgh sedges, is beautifully ex- 
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pressed. The picturesque ruin, 
and illuminated stump in a dark 
wood, excite the most charming 
rural sensation ; it captivates the 
jmugination. This artist’s execu- 
tion cannot bo excelled, yet it 
would be well if he adhered to na*- 
ture in Ids trees ; they want masses, 
and look spotty. The left arm of the 
girl who is about to take the in- 
fant, is incorrectly drawn. 

Shrimp- Boys at Cromer, by the 
same artist, 

is a beautiful picture. Its sunny 
breadth and clear shadows are 
excellent ; and perhaps the sha- 
dowed part of the road and pool in 
his Going to Market, never was ex- 
celled even by himself. 
yj Circas.sian Chief selling to a Turk- 
ish Pacha Captives of a neigh- 
honring Tribe taken in War. — J. 
Allen. 

This is an interesting and affect- 
ing picture. It is extremely well 
drawn, and, we presume, correct 
as to costume, but it looks brown 
in point of colour : however, in this |J 
respect it is better than his former 
w^orks. 

Portrait of his Serene Highness the 
Prince of' Saxe-Cotmrg, &c. &c. 
— A. E. Chalon. 

This picture we rather accident- 
ally discovered where no body in- 
deed could be fairly charged with 
negligence in overlooking it, among 
the architectural drawings in the 
library. We feel ourselves here 
obliged, in consequence of some 
illiberal imputations whioli a part 
of the public press has been in- 
duced to send forth, to make some 
reference to a circumstance, which 
we should not otherwise have no- 
ticed, relative to the admission of 
this portrait into the Exhibition of 


the Royal Academy. The Acade- 
my, like all other public bodies, 
has its code of laws and regula- 
tions for its own internal manage- 
ment. It is one of the latter, that, 
after a period to be fixed before each 
Exhibition, no works shall be ad- 
missible. When the portrait of 
the Prince of Saxe-Cohurg was 
nearly out of the hands of the art- 
ist at Brighton, where it was exe- 
cuted, considerable satisfaction was 
manifested by all the Royal Family 
at the happy execution of the like- 
ness, and a wish was expressed by 
several persons of rank who had 
seen the picture at Brighton, that 
it should be transferred to the Ex- 
hibition at Somerset-House, which 
was then on the eve of opening. 
The works for the Exhibition were 
then sent in, but the brazen tablet 
of the Academy could not be de- 
formed by an infringement upoti 
any of its provisions. However, 
H.R. H. the Prince Regent feel- 
ing that it would be at that parti- 
cular moment a gratification to the 
public to have the picture in the 
Exhibition, with his Royal High- 
ness’s request the Academy of 
course complied, doubtless from a 
proper sense of respect, and also 
from that conviction which the 
members of the council must have 
felt, in common with every liberal 
mind in the community, that a de- 
viation from rule in a particular 
instance and under circumstances 
sopeculiarly interesting, and, above 
all, so unlikely of recurrence, never 
could he drawn forth as a precedent 
for a future claim, any more than 
that the exception to a general rule 
could grammatically imply the 
non-existence or abolition of the 
rule itself^ SucL^ is the short bis- 
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tory of this transaction, which we 
trust cannot, by any misconception 
or misrepresentation, be produc- 
tive of erroneous impressions. The 
artist who executed the work, and 
the individual concerned in the 
speculation of the print, w^ere least 
of all interested in having it placed 
in a crowd of pictures, among 
which (as is the fact) it is wholly 
overlooked. We have no doubt, 
that, in the opinion of either of 
those, the best situation for the pic-* 
ture would have been under their 
own immediate care, and where 
subscriptions w^ere daily receiving 
for the print then in hand. We 
do not concur with those who at- 
tach blame to the Academy for not 
inserting the picture in the cata- 
logue (which it is said miglit have 
been done), nor for the place which 
they allotted to it after its admis- 
sion ; for, from the character of the 
parties concerned, we are most 
willing to believe, that both cir- 
cumstances were accidental. After 
these observations, we, who are im- 
mediately concerned in the propri- 
etorship of the work, shall of course 
say little of the portrait itself ; it is 
before the public, and of its merits 
let the public judge. We have 
already stated the satisfaction of 
those most interested in its charac- 
ter and execution : the likeness is 
universally admitted to be most 
happily caught by the artist; the 
countenance is soft, and expressive 
of reserve and mildness, some would 
think of gravity. The prints from 
this picture, and of corresponding 
dimensions, will shortly appear. 

The same artist has executed, 
and is now exhibiting at R. Acker- 
mann’s, 101, Strand, a Portrait of 
her Poyal Highness the Princess 
Charlotte^ of exactly the same size 


and dimensions, from which acoj- 
responding print will be immedi- 
ately taken. 

A Scene from Don Quholle—the 
Landscape by J. J. Clialon : San- 
clio Panza delivering the lUcssage 
from the Knight to the Duchess.— 
A. E. Chalon, li. A. elect. 

The colouring of this j)ictiire is 
carried rather to a brilliant excess. 
The female figures possess much 
grace and beauty of expression. 
Morning — Boar^ Hunting in the East 
Indies. — J. Ward, li. A. 

Mr. Ward’s representations of 
hunts are admirable, no man ever 
drew horses in action l)etter. llis 
colouring and execution are of 
equal merit with his drawing. 

The Temple ctf Jupiter Panhellenius 
restored. — Eicw of the Temple of 
Jupiter Panhellenius, in the Island 
of jEginUy with, the Greek national 
Dance of the Romaikay the Acro- 
polis of Athens in the distance . — 
J.M.W. Turner, 11. A. 

These are two very fine pictures 
by this eminent artist : the former 
one is particularly beautiful; its 
colouring is forcible, and the com- 
position varied by tastefully con- 
trasted lines. To those accustom- 
ed to English landscape, these 
pictures may seem ovcrciiarged ; 
but the artist conveys the idea of 
another and a more luxurient cli- 
mate, a clearer atmosphere, and a 
fragrant air. The figures, as usual, 
are coarsely painted, but delicate- 
ly and spiritedly conceived. We 
were particularly struck with the 
joyous figure striking the cymbals, 
and with two others dancing in the 
procession. 

Joshua commanding the Sun to stand 
still upon Gibeon. — IVJartin. 
Like the fine passages in a long 
an^ tedious poem, we sometimes 
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l\ght upon a picture in the Exhi- ^ 
bition that relieves us from the toil- 
some task of looking ac tlie well- 
painted portraits of ordinary men, 
the common-place scenery of every 
day landscape, and historic pic- 
tures that look like tiie shadows of 
kings, that the semblance of | 
kingly crowns haveon.” In nothing 
does genius display itself more than 
in the sensibility it shows in choos- 
ing its subject, and in the com- 
prehensivegrasp which itemhraces. 
Of this last class we do not hesi- 
tate to pronounce Mr. Martin's Jo- 
shva. It arrests the imagination, 
first by the grandeur of the sub- 
ject, and next by supporting its 
elevation with all the pomp of cir- 
cumstances. The lofty and superb 
city, the troops advancing in ad- 
mirable lines from the gates and 
mingling in the bustling fight be- 
low, the wildness of the distant 
scene, and the dreadful vengeance 
that Heaven discloses and is about 
to inflict on the flying enemy, dis- i 
play an original and j)oetical pow- j 
er over the subject, that stamps ! 
it the undoubted work of a man of i 
genius. In looking at this work ! 
as a whole, we see too many exalt- | 
ed beauties, to protect the artist 
from any observation on some im- 
perfect colouring, and a few other 
defects which may be found in the 
picture. 

The Entrance to the Port of London. 

— A. W. Callcott, R. A. 

This tranquil sunny effect in the 
most busy scene in the world, is 
accompanied with those sensations 
that the place itself excites. To 
say, as has been said, that it is 
more like Cuyp than nature, is not 
true, a^id to say it is not like both, 
wcAild be so likewise; but to say, 


. that even the Marquis of Stafford's 
Cuyp, which it, most resembles, is . 
equal to it, would be unjust also. 
Of this species of style we think 
this the very best picture we ever 
saw, in point of colour, composi- 
tion, drawing, and brilliancy of day- 
I light; in those it has no equal. 

! Morning in Ita/y. — W- Allston. 

I This is a deep-toned and weli- 
j coloured picture. The artist has 
I powers of a higher order than sub- 
ijects like this are calculated to 
elicit. 

The IV heat -Field. — J. Constable. 

From extremtJ carelessness this 
artist has gone\o the other extreme, 
and now displays the most laboured 
finish. 

The Captivity. — G. Arnald, A. 

This artist is a good landscape- 
painter, but no poet, as his Jja- 
hyUmkh Captivity proves. 

A Scene from Cymon and fphigenia 
j of BovcMcio; the Figures by F. 
j Stothard, H. A. — J. C. Hoflaiid. 
j By the joint labours of these art- 
, ists a good picture lias been pro- 
! duccd. We must prefer, however, 

; Mr. Hoflaitd’s landscujje : it has 
: more of the symptoms of nature 
I in it. 

Knights of the Bath going to he in- 
stalled. — F. Nash. 

This artist’s drawings are deserv- 
edly admired for tlieir truth and 
force. From this painting a very 
spirited print has been engraved, 
as a companion to the Installation. 

PORTKAITSr. 

Among the portraits in this Ex- 
hibition, that of Lady Wigram by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, is the finest 
piece of nature, colour, relief, and 
finish, we have ever seen. SirWni. 
Beechey, Mr. Phillips, and Mr. 
Jackson have also some excellent 
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oner. Mr. Mouchet’s portrait of choly incidents which embitter the 
Mr. Jones is also most expressive. huinan mind, by the visiution of 
Among the female contributions heavy calamity. It refers to the 
we were particularly struck with sudden death of a father in a boat 
The Deal h%f Abel. — VideGesner’s while sailing with his daughter. 
Death of Abel. — Mrs. Ansley. * The sculptor has described the cir- 
This work is a bold and spirited cumstance with the affecting in- 
effort of female talent. Of course, terest that belonged to it. He has 
the necessity of painting without represented the interesting female 
inodelsalmost precludes a lady from with an expression and attitude of 
the possibility of a very correct mingled fear and astonishment, 
imitation : yet, from the correct- supporting her weak and languid 
ness of many parts of the figures!’ parent with all the affection of filial 
in the picture before us, we cannot l| piety. The length of the boat is 
persuade ourselves, tliat Mrs. Ans- well filled up by the position of 
ley neglects altogether so essential the boatman, who struggles to reach 
a practice. The colouring is ra- the shore with all that anxiety that 
thcr heavy, but the execution is the calamity which he witnesses is 
particularly free. calculated to excite. 

Mrs. C. Long has also two small Figure of Truth and Temperance— 
and well -col cured sketches taken Model for a Group in the national 

in France. Her trees are extreme- Monument to the Right Hon. Spen^ 

ly pretty, and lier landscapes sim- cer Perceval. R. Westmacott, 
pie and natural. A* 


SCULPTURE-ROOM. S 

This room is, as usual, well 1 
stocked with busts : but as we de- < 
voted but little to the portraits of 
our painters, we shall be equally 
brief with the busts of our sculp- 
tors, and content ourselves with 1 
saying, that some of them, by Mr. 1 
Chantry, Mr. Nollekens, Mr . Tur- 
nerelli, &c. are well executed ; and 
the remainder will, we dare say, 
answer the purpose for which they 
were intended, by sufficiently gra- 
tifying the vanity of those good 
folks who ordered them. 

A Monumental Basso Relievo . — 

J. Flaxmaii, R. A. 

This is a fine specimen of the [j 
perfection which belongs to tlie 
sculptor^s art. The subject, if we 
mistake not, belongs to real life, j 
and relates to one of those melan- 
lol. L No. FL 


rhese figures are draped with 
ciplicity and taste ; they are fine- 
proportioned, and the attitudes 
splay great dignity. 
zhilles contending with Scamander. 
— E. H. Bailey. 

Our classical readers need not 
; informed that this subject is taken 
>m theSlst book of Homer’s Iliad, 
id the artist has, in the execution 
the work, presented bis justifi- 
iiion for having undertaken the 

fficult task of embody ing in sculp- 

iral form the fire of the poet’s 
,ncy. The figures are naked. In 
le activity and strength of the 
sure of Achilles he has, with fi- 

elity, personified the boldness and 

□wer of the hero; while in the 
ne harmony of lines which his 
ttitude contains, he has coromin- 
led the youth and bcau^ which 

clone to the poet’s globing de- 
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tcription of his personal attributes. | 
To the Trout of Achilles, he has con- ■ 
ftrSsted the powerful and muscular 
back of Scaihander with 6ne ef-. 
feet, particularly* in the bending of 
his body to avoid the blow. The 
vacant space occasioned by the 
stride of the former, is happily 
filled up by shewing the head and 
breast of one of the drowned he- 
roes. This is one of the most poeti- 
cal works we have seen in marble 
for a considerable time. 

Promet/ieus chained on Mouni Can- 
casusj where a Vulture was sent by 
Jupiter to prey upon his Liver . — 
J. Hiffernan. 

This is another classical produc- 


tion, which does credit to (we un- 
derstand) a young artist. His ob- 
ject appears evidently to have 
been, to shew a naked athletic fi- 
gure in fine proportions. The 
anatomical parts are accurately and 
freely defined ; nor would they 
have suffered in this respect, had 
the. body been supplied witli a lit- 
tle more plumpness. 

Eve entreating Forgiveness of Adam. 
This group obtained the gold me- 
duly t^c. in the Royal Academy . — 
S. Joseph. 

These figures possess exquisite 
grace and beauty : the attitude and 
expression of Eve are truly pathe- 
tic and interesting. 


WOOD’S REMAINS OF BALBEC AND PALMYRA. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE REPOSITORY, 


Sir, As a subscriber to your , 

most elegant and valuable publica- 
tion, The Repository of ArtSy S^c. I 
take the liberty of pointing out an 
inaccuracy in No. III. of your New 
Series for March last, page 130. It 
is there stated, that Adam, whose 
publication of his discoveries at 
Balbec and Palmyra liad recom- 
mended him to some of our nobi- 
lity,” &c. &c. 

I did not notice this inaccuracy 
to you at the time, taking for grant- 
ed, that it would liave been noticed 
and corrected in your subsequent 
number ; but so far ^rom that being 
tbe case, I find the same erroneous 
statement repeated in your last 
number forthe present month, page 
254, in the followinj; words, vis. 
” About the middle of i;he last cen- 
tury, Adam, Stuart, and Rivett 
not R^^ 


|fected at least an improvement,” 
&c. &c. 

By the above repetition, it is 
clear that the author of the Archi- 
tectural Review in your Repositori^ 
lies under a decided error; and, if 
he will take the trouble of ascer- 
taining the fact, he will find that 
Wood published Palniyra in 1753, 
and Balbec in 1757 ; and tl)at Adam 
never published any work on PaU 
tnyra or Balbec. Adam’s only 
work, I belieVe, on ancient archi- 
tecture, is The .Description of the 
Ruins of DioclesiatCs Palace at 
Spalatroy in Dalmatia; and, I be- 
lieve, he also published one vbitiuie 
of his architectural works, executed 
by him in this country. 

The interest I take in the cor- 
rectness of your valuable Reposi- 
tory^ wkU, I htope, be my apology 
for tte BSserty l take in rfot icing 
tbis 'mUstatetnent, and in entering 
into sci^ partitnlars for that 
purpose. X.y.Zir * 
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FASHIONS. 

LONDON FASHIONS. 

PLATE — BRIDAL DRESS. culiarly elegant and novel ; a satin 


A FROCK of striped French gauze 
over a whitg satin slip : the bottom 
of the frock is superbly trimmed 
with a deep flounce of Brussels 
lace, which is surmounted by a sin- 
gle tuck of byas white satin and a 
wreath of roses ; above the wreath 
are two tucks of byas white satin. 
We refer our readers to our print 
for the form of the body and sleeve: 
it is singularly novel and tasteful, 
but we are forbidden either to de- 
scribe it, or to mention the mate- 
rials of which it is composed. The 
hair is dressed low at the sides, and 
parted so as to entirely display the 
forehead : it is ornamented with an 
elegant aigrette of pearls in front, 
and a sprig of French roses placed 
nearly at the back of the head. 
Necklace, ear-rings, and bracelets 
of pearl. White kid gloves, and 
wl)ite satin slippers. 

We have to thank Mrs. Gill, of 
Cork-street, Burlington Gardens, 
for both our dresses this month ; 
and we must observe, that the one 
we have just described, is a wed- 
ding-dress which she has , recently 
finished for a young lady of high 
distinction. 

PLATE 34.— EVENING DRESS. 

Tins dress is composed of white 
lace, and worn over a rich white 
soft satin slip ; tlie skirt is finished 
round the bottom by a deep flounce 
of laoe, Md three narrow byas 
sati n tiicks, which >rc aormpunted 
by a wreath of befwitifttl fancy.flpw- 
ers. The body and sl^v^ aw pe- 


front, which forms the shape in an 
easy and becoming style, is orna- 
mented at each side with a light 
embroidery of flowers, and finished 
with bows of ribbon. The sleeve, 
for which we must refer our readers 
to the print, is, we think,"' the most 
tasteful that has been lately introdu- 
ced, The hair is parted soaspartial- 
ly to display the forehead, and or-, 
namented with a wreath of flowers^ 
Necklace, ear-rings, and bracelets 
of diamonds. White kid gloves, 
and wliite satin slippers richly em- 
broidered ip coloured silks. A rich 
white lace scarf is thrown carelessly 
over the left shoulder, and partial- 
ly shades one side of the neck. 

general observations on 
FASHION AND DRESS. 

The marriageof her Royal High- 
ness the Princess Charlotte of 
Wales has drawn together so great 
a number of the nobility and gen- 
try, that London at this moment 
may be justly styled the emporium 
of fashion and taste. The lightest 
materials are now adopted for the 
elegant promenade costume: for 
the early morning walk, however, 
we must observe, that pelisses of 
green sarsnet, trimmed with the 
Lie material, and made as de- 
scribed in our last number, are still 
high in estimation with belles ot 
taste. They are generally wont 
, with a Leghorn bonnet of the 
,, French form, trimmed withr^bw 

tocorTespon«l,aadoraani,fftedwtth 

« ' SB * 
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intermixed plumes of green and 
straw colour; the edge of the front 
is finished by a rich straw-colour 
silk trimming. Owing probably to 
the very high price of Leghorn 
bonnets^ they are now more fa- 
shionable than we remember them 
to have been for some seasons. 

Pelisses of book and sprigged 
muslin are lined with slight colour- 
ed sarsnets, and trimmed with a 
profusion of white lace. The most 
jelegant one we have observed, was 
trimmed round with a fulness of 
muslin, which was nearly half a 
quarter in breadth, and confined, 
a< regular distances of rather more 
than half a quarter, by a rich let- 
ting-in lace, each fulness drawn 
so as to form a small festoon, which 
is trimmed round the fronts and 
bottom of the skirt by a flounce of 
white lace. The body is slightly 
drawn at the bottom of the waist, 
which is finished by silk ornaments 
on each hip, and a cordon to cor- 
respond with the lining. There is 
no collar, but a small white lace 
cap. The half sleeve corresponds 
with the trimming, which has, we 
think, a very formal appearance. 
There is a very pretty cuff, com- 
posed of letting-in lace, and edg- 
ed with narrow lace. The favour- 
ite coloursfor lining muslin pelisses, 
are evening primrose, sapphire 
blue, wild rose, and straw colour. 

Satin, sarsnet, and French spot- 
ted silk scarfs, are also in requisi- 
tion for the promenade; they are 
worn with straw, chip, and white 
satin bonnets and h^ts, in the shape 
of which we observe nothing par- 
ticularly novel. Feathers are still 
the most prevalent ornament ; but 
for satin hats, flowers are also con- 
sidered vfey elegant. The Coburg 
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hat, composed of white net over 
white satin, is particularly elegant; 
the net is placed with an easy ful- 
ness over the crown, and divided ' 
into puffings, round the top of the 
crown, by very narrow bands of byas 
white satin ; similar bands are very 
tastefully placed round the middle 
of the crown. The edge of the 
front corresponds with the edge 
of the crown, and is ornamented 
with a wreath and bouquet of lilac. 
The form of this hat is a little in 
the French style, but by no means 
unbecomingly so. 

White lace scarfs, and whitelace 
mantles, the latter lined with white 
satin, and richly trimmed with lace, 
are considered most fashionable in 
costume. White satin 
j| spencers and pelisses are, however, 
adopted by many belles of taste : 
the latter are trimmed round with 
net half a quarter deep, laid on 
full, and the fulness divided in va- 
rious fanciful ways by a slight che- 
nille trimming : this fulness is some- 
times interspersed with bows of 
narrow white satin ribbon, and the 
pelisse is edged round with narrow 
blond. 

We observe that pelisses, spen- 
cers, and indeed all high dresses, 
continue to be w’orn very broad in 
the back, short in the waist, and 
low on the shoulder. The backs of 
the most fashionable have a slight 
fulness at the bottom of the waist, 
and the sleeve is set in in a manner 
at once novel and extremely be- 
coming to the shape ; tlie front is 
so contrived as to form a half sleeve, 
sometimes in points, sometimes in 
the form of a shell, which being 
made without any seam on the 
shoulder, adds considerably to th^ 
ease of ' the shape. 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

M White lace and white satin caps 
fare the head-dresses most prevalent 
lin the carriage costume : the Char- 
lotte cap, composed of white satin 
and lace, and the cap d la paysannej 
composed of white lace only, are 
equally fashionable. The first is 
a round shape, rather high, a caul 
composed of white lace, over which 
is placed three folds of satin edged 
with lace; these folds are brought 
to a point in front, where they ter- 
tninate in a rich white lace rosette, 
in which is stuck a sprig of French 
roses. The cap a la paysanne is a 
small French mob, ornamented with 
ribbons only, and trimmed with 
narrow lace. 

Plain and sprigged muslin, white 
sarsnet and spotted silk, and slight 
plain and striped sarsnets, are all 
worn in dinner costume. We see 
with pleasure that dinner dress is 
now made with a strict regard to 
delicacy : the bodies are either suf- 
ficiently high all round to shade 
the bosom, or else a small lace tip- 
pet, which comes about half wa}" 
to the throat, is worn with a low 
body. Frocks are entirely explod- 
ed. ColoureJ'bodies are very pre- 
valent; they are in general worn 
with white lace long sleeves. The 
favourite trimmings are, white lace, 
blond, or plain net; the latter is 
much worn in puffings round the 
bottom; ribbon, which is disposed 
in bows, rolls, and in various other 
tasteful ways, is also very much 
worn. The skirts of dresses' are 
much fuller than they were, but 
they still continue a walking length. 
Muslin bodies are let in with a pro- 
fusion of lace, and tlie shape is in 
general formed by letting-jn lace: 
where the sleeve is long, it is very 
full at the top of the shoulder, and, , 
phis fulness is confined by a letting- 
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in, put so as to form a very pretty 
half sleeve. 

Never in our recollection were 
the materials for full dress so va- 
rious, tasteful, and magnificent as 
at the present moment. Gold and 
silver tissue, and gauze crape em- 
broidered in gold, silver, or colour* 
ed silks, and gold or silver lama 
on net (which last is higher than 
any thing else in estimation), pre- 
sent an appearance so striking and 
superb, that the British belle (iress-» 
ed for an evening party, reminds 
us of tlie heroines of the Arabian 
tales. It is unnecessary to enter 
into any description of the form 
of evening dress, as we liave given 
the two most elegant in our prints 
of this month. 

The hair continues to be dressed 
nearly in the same style as last 
month, but rather lighter on the 
forehead. Feathers placed at the 
back of the head, and diamond or 
pearl ornaments in front, are gene- 
rally adopted for full dress. Some 
very youthful belles give the pre- 
ference to artificial flowers, but we 
observe they are only partially 
worn. 

In half dress, small lace caps 
continue to he worn ; but some Hi- 
gantes twist a white lace handker- 
chief through the hair, suffer the 
ends to fall in the neck, and place 
a sprig of artificial flowers at the 
side. 

Full-dress jewellery is now com- 
posed either of diamonds or pearls : 
coloured stones, intermixed either 
with diamonds or pearls, are wholly 
exploded. Sapphires, amethysts, 
and topazes are partially worn; 
but then the necklace, ear-rings, 
and bracelets must be cpmposed 
wholly of the same gemlT 

In balf-dressjewellery, white cor? 
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TieUan^intermixed with gold, is very, 
pi%valent, and has an extremely 
elegant appearance : plain gold or- 
naments are also worn ; they are 
finished with a degree of neatness 
and elegance which ought to pre- 
vent us jfrom encouraging French 
jewellery, 

full dress slippers are not so high 
on the instep as last month; the 
materials of which they are com- 
posed continue the same. 


AEV, SCIBNTIFIG, 

White kid| or stout French silk 
sandals, to correspond with the i 
dress, are higher iu estimation in 
the carriage costua;ie. . fioot|, the. t 
fore part of kjid, and the». hind of ' 
French silk, are niost fashionable 
for the promenade. 

Fashionable colours for the month 
are, green of all the lighter shades, 
evening primrose, sapphire blue, 
pale blush colour, and straw cqlour« 


a 

FASHIONABLE FURNITURE. 

PLATE 32. — DINING-ROOM WINDOW-CURTAIN AND SIDEBOARD. 


The annexed plate represents a 
portion of a dining-room, contain- 
ing designs of a sideboard, and 
other appendages to this apart- 
ment. A recess, circular at each 
end, is formed to receive the side- 
board ; which does not, therefore, 
curtail the length of the room, and 
so proportions the pannel as to re- 


ceive a glass of moderate dimen** 
sions, over which is an appropriate 
tablet of figures. A cellaret is be- 
neath, and candelabrum on each 
side. The curtain is of a very simple 
construction, being passed over the 
pole, from which it falls and ter- 
minates in a figured and fringed 
border. 


INTELLIGENCE. LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, &c. 


Dr. Hughson, the historian, is 
engaged, at the express desire of| 
the Lord Mayor, on a work rela- 
tive to the Privileges of London and 
Southwark, as specified and con- 
firmed by charters, statutes, cus- 
toms, &c, Since Dr. H.’s labo- 
rious investigation on these sub- 
jects, the inhabitants of Southwark 
have been extremely desirous of 
ascertaining the validity of those 
privileges which the corporation 
of London claim to exercise in 
that district, as is evinced by their 
reestablishing various coi^rts of 
record in that borough. Of this 
work only a limited number will 
be printed. 

A nevi^^aovel, entitled Sttcath- 


alien, from the pen of Miss Lefanu> 
will appear early in June. The 
work is well known hi the fashion- 
able circles, and is written with 
considerable vivacity and much 
knowledge of life : tlie characters 
are well drawn, apd delicately 
discriminated. 

Early in June will be published^ 
part 1. of the Pomona Britannica,^ 
being a collection of specimens of 
the most esteemed frqits at present 
cultivated in t^is country, by G, 
Brookshaw, Esq, 

Sir Cuthbert Sharp, F.S. A. will 
publish in the course of the pie*, 
sent month, a of Hartlepoolf 

in the county of Durham- 

A translation of thej Memoirs of 
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i^he Marquise de la Roche Jaquelm 
I is in the press. 

j Mr. Archibald Campbell has in 
■ the press, A Voyage round the Worlds 
^rora 1806 to 1812, in which the 
author visited the Japan, Kam- 
tschatka, Aleutian, and Sandwich 
Islands; including a narrative of 
his shipwrj^ck on the Island of San- 
iiaek, and subsequently in the 
ship's long boat. 

Mr, C. J. Bertuch, of Weimar, 
in his Geographische Ephemeriden^ 
gives the following particulars of 
the writer, whose travels have just 
been published under the name of 
Ali “ He is a Spaniard by 

birth, whose real name is Don Do- 
mingo Badia y Leblich, of the 
military profession, and since his 
return to his native country has 
been promoted to tlie rank of ge- 
neral. His travels contain so much |j 
that is extraordinary and roman- 
tic, that I should be tempted to 
consider him as an adventurer, 
were I not personally acquainted 
with him, had I not received an 
account of him previously to bis 
departure on his expedition, and 
had I not lately conversed with 
him here at Weimar on his tour 
through Germany. In the year 
1804 1 informed the public, that 
two literary Spaniards, Don Simon 
Roxas Clemente and Don Domin- 
go Badia, had received orders 
from King Charles IV. to proceed 
to Africa, for the purpose of ex- 
ploring that country. The former 
declined an expedition attended 
with so many difficulties : Don Do- 
mingo, however, persevered, and 
prepared himself for it so com- 
pletely, that he not only acquired 
the greatest fluency in the Arabic 
and Turkish Unguages, but even 
§tibmitted in Londoni in his thitr 


ty-sixth year, to the operation of 
circumcision, adopted the Turkish 
name of Ali Bey el Abassi, toge« 
ther with the manners and religion 
of the Mohammedans; so that he 
was enabled to travel without dan- 
ger through all Africa and Arabia 
in the character of a Turk of qua- 
lity, who had resided for a consi- 
derable time in Europe. I|e pur- 
posely selected the name of Ali 
Bey, because it is one of the most 
common in Barbary; indeed he 
told me, that at Cairo he had onde 
dined witli a party in which wefO 
thirteen Ali Beys ; and the sur- 
name of el Abassi was designed 
to produce a notion, that he was of 
the family of the Abassides, or 
|i descendants of Mohammed (a coD 
I lateral branch of the Prophet’s 
lamily, which is widely spread in 
the East), to procure him access 
to the great in the Turkish em- 
pire, and to excite respect in the 
vulgar. This mask was indispen- 
sably necessary to the success of 
his design; and during his five 
years' peregrinations, Don Do- 
mingo acted the part of a Turk of 
distinction, and a descendant of 
the Prophet, with such address, 
as to secure to him the most im- 
portant results. On his return to 
Europe, finding that the govern- 
ment of his country had be^ 
overthrown during his absence, Se 
resided partly in Paris and partly 
in London, engaged solely in . 
paring his travels for the 
and in 1814 came to Weimar 
consult me respecting tlic publi- 
cation of a German edition 
them. In his letters, severri 
which I have from him in 
he commonly 
ral Badisu’ - 
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Poetry. 

THE MASK OF MERLIN, or Titanu’s Visit : 

ON THB RECENT ROTAL MARRIAGE. 

By ALICIA LEFANU, GramUdanghtfr of the late Tromai Srbribaii, A. M. aathor 
“ Roaora'a Cbain,” “ The Sylpliid Queen,” &c> tic. 


) 

I 


Proudest morn of golden spring* 
Wake to joy the trembling string, 
Crown with pomp and festive lay 
England’s solemn holiday ! 

Shall iRy faltering touch aspire, 
Wandering wild, to wake the lyre ? 
Yes ! — One name, with potent charm. 
Scorn shall quell, reproach disarm: 
While I siii|^ the royal bride, 
England’s flower, and England’s pride. 
Love shall bid my labour live. 

Critic zeal each fault forgive. 

Far remote, in Cambrian vale, 
(Fancy’s spirits tell the tale,) 

Still that ancient wizard dwells. 

Merlin of the mystic spells ; 

Cambria’s weal his latest prayer, 
Cambria’s princes still his care. 

Soon as dawns their nuptial hour. 
Summon’d by his wand of power, 

Mark Titania’s pygmy train 
Lightly press the emerald plain. 

Swift, around your sovereign spread 
Crown imperial’s tented shade ! 

In its golden bells is seen 
Verge enough for fairy queen : 
Flower-de-luce’s velvet grain 
Lends her robe its Tyrian staiu ; 

Fairy gems, above, below, 

1q her zone and crownlei glow. 

^was when Maia’s genial power 
Wakes the harebell in its bower. 

O’er the bank and o’er the meads 
Violet- woven tapestry spreads. 

On THAT day, to England dear. 

Bright Titania, hovering near. 

Arm’d with word, and arm’d with spell, 
L^t approach’d the wizard’s cell. — 
Asks, my lord,” she smiling said, 

** Gifts to grace the royal maid ? 

Lo I Titania flies to shower 
Bles8ing8llh. her bridal ^our«. 


Lo I — but on the murmuring gale 
Mark what forms majestic sail ! 

Hark ! w^hat voices meet mine ear, 
DisiaiU now, now sweetly hear !” 

Yes, ’lis he who rules the air, 

Merlin plans the pageant fair; 

Plann’d, blest power! thy grace to win — 
See Titania’s masque begin. 

Swift, the cave’.s eternal night. 
Changing, flash’d unearthly light: 
Nodding groves and rocks around, 

Bards and oak- wreath’d Druids crown’d ; 
While above the printless glade 
Wander’d many a shadoviy maid : 

Thee, Britannia’s hope ! on thee 
Dwelt each soul-ianght harmony. 

Hark !” a bard enraptur’d sung, 

** Sounds by Taliessin rung. 

Sounds of pi>vver — your meaner praise 
Fades before her conquering lays,”— 

** Lo !” a sterner Druid cried, 

** Sacred lore, to us denied. 

Lore of every clime and age, 

Paints her mi»Kr.s illumin’d page.” — 
Last in order, hand in hand, 

Softly moved a beauteous band : 

Charity, with downcast mien. 

Glances o’er the shadowy scene ; 
Cheerfulness, with smiling eye, 

Grace, and princely Courtesy ; 

Every generous Virtue mild. 

Hastes to claim her favourite child ; 

B Bids each spot her steps have prest. 

Tell why Charlotte’s name is blest ! 

Slowly closed their mystic strain. 

Fair Titania speaks again : — 

Blest the youth, propitious Fate, 
Smiling, names her de.stin’d mate. 

Waft him soon, ye vernal gales ! 
flaste, expand the jocund sails ! 

Vain our care ! — A lover’s speed. 
Lighter, swifter sails shall spread. ‘ 

His the prize, the loveliest gem 
Shrined in England's diadem I” 
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«Ceased the queen : along the sky 
Burst a prouder melody. 

Druid hands the chords are sweeping, 
Gifted bards the measure keeping; 
Swelling, deepening, mingling ail. 

On mine ear these wild notes fall ; — 

** is thore a land where heroes rest? 

Where is thew'arrior’s mee<l prepared ? 
Mark ! far beyond the golden west 
Bright gfcry’s deathless fane is rear’d. 
Mo mortal hands the goodly structure 
framed ; 

No mortal tongue the sacred temple 
named. 

There, pinnacle, and dome, and spire, 
Each varied hue of fading light 
Adorns, when sinks the solar fire. 
Curtain’d in clouds to vulgar sight; 
Clouds, that the spirits* airy robe com- 
pose. 

Who flutter round on wings of sapphire 
and of rose. 

" Attendant spirits — to gifted eye 
They ope the jasper-pillar’d hall. 
Where, throned in godlike majesty. 
Sparkles along the statued w all 
Each hero’s form, in purest diamond 
wrought, 

Who honour’s steep ascent through dan- 
ger’s path has .sought. 

“ Their laurel crowns the spirits fair 
Bathe in the stream of lift, and fame; 
But chief, his image boasts their care, 
Hail’d with deliverer’s holier name. 
When Brussels shouted through her 
trembling domes, 

* Courage, my country ! England’s 
Arthur comes!’ 

Still louder praise the royal hand. 

For him prepare a brighter wreath. 
Whose justice drew th' avenging brand. 
Whose mercy knew that brand to 
sheathe; 

Ev’n then, w'hen victory flush’d the 
warrior’s brow. 

Bade concord’s dearer bliss from 
George’s fiat flow. 


"And thou, bright fair! in happiest time 
Accorded to a nation’s prayers, ^ 
What deeds of generous worth sublime 
Have train’d thee from thy earliest 
years. 

To scan, undazzled, glory’s proudest 
height. 

As eaglets teach their gaze to brave the 
solar light ! 

" Blest the parent, blest the child. 

Who in home-found pleasures mild, 
(Quell’d their country’s haughty foes,) 
Change the laurel fur the rose ! 

Be this thought your bliss and pride, 

Bliss to humbler loves denied : 

Yours the joys, and yours tlte cares, 
Englarul mourns, or England shares.'’ 

Thus my bold, yet trembling tongue, 
Druid lays would fain have sung; 

But be still, presumptuous lyre! 

Had thy chords those notes of fire 
Waked by her, w ho, shrined above, 
Warbles now oi* heavenly love, 

(She who late, in sweetest lays, 

Tuned immortal Psyche’s praise,) 
Minstrel of my native land! 

Guided by thy influence bland, 

Verse should paint, in life-tints warm. 
Love’s reward, and beauty’s charm* 

No! ah, no! her magic strain 
Vain my hope to raise again •• 

As when erst Erminia stray’d 
; Clad like Salem’s warrior maid 
Feebler powers, and w ild alarms, 

Shamed too soon Clorinda s arms. 

Seldom round a female head 
Twines the laurel’s graceful shade : 

There let milder myrtle’s bloom 
Waft its soft and meek perfume. 

Cease, my lyre!— unseen, unUnown^j^ 
Long, too long, I've waked thy tone; 
Long, too long, aspired to raise 
Notes untaught, of artless praise. 

Ob, how favour’d! should the toil 
Win one bright approving smile. 

One benignant glance obtain— 

Hope presumptuous ! — Cease, my sbyii . 
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174 

Bazaar, account of it, 10s 
Beale, W. review of his sonata fur the piatio> 
forte, ib5 

Beechy, sir William, observations on a picture 
by, 157 

Bertuch, Mr. his account of Ali Bey, 3G5 
Biiiglcy, rev. W. his Useful Knowledge an- 
nounced, 1 16 

Biographical Sketches and Anecdotes, 13, 78, 
139, 3U3, 261,330 

Bird, E remarks on a picture by, 355 
Bishop, H. R. revirw of his Beauty and the 
Lily, 163—“ O take thjs Noia*gay, gentle 
Youth,” 294— *• My Life, my Joy, my Blesi- 
ing.” 294 

Black, Mr. translation of SchlegePs Dramatic 
Lectures announced, 56 
Bless my heart, how cold it is, 123 
Bliss, Mr notice respecting his edition of the 
Athene Oxonienses^ 56 

fiyiii^clier, intended inoniiment in honour of, 1 19 
B^'^nnrtc, description of his carriage, pp 
Bookfiy.nrints, tkc. nicihodof exlractiiig grease 
spots 198 


Booth, Mr. his I'rcatisc on Flowcr^Paiming 
aniioiiiired, 55 

Boothroyd, Mr. his Reflections on the author- 
ised Version of the Scriptures announced, 
34 6 

Bowyer, Mr. his work on Waterloo aiiuouih- 
ced, 1 1 S 

Boyce, Mr. his Second Usurpation of Bona- 
parte auiioiineed, 1 16 
Hi ah mill, anecdote of one, 53 
Briccio, G. his La Doiizelletta Amante” 
reviewed, 39 

British liislitulion, review of the exhibition of, 
154 

Bromley, Mr. his portrait of (he Duke of 
Wellington, 17.3 

Bio(»kshaw, G. Esq, his Pomona Brilatinica 
anuoiiiieed, 36i 

Buchanan, R. his History of Steam- Vessels 
aiinouiired, 115 

Byron, lord, extracts from his Siege of Co- 
rinth, 399 

C. 

( alcott, A. W. remarks 011 a picture hy, 3-, 8 
— , Dr. his Colteciioii of Psalms review* 
ed, 347 

Caldwell, sir James, anecdote of, 334 
Caiiiphell, Mr. notice respecting his SeUrtioiis 
of English Poetry, 34(i 

— , Archibald, his Voyage round the 

World announced, 365 

Campbeirs Lives of the Admirals, notice re- 
specting, 345 

Carey, Dr. his English Prosody announced, 55 
Cawse, J observations on a pieliire hy, 394 
Ccnci, Beatrix, account of, 13,78 
Chalon, A. remarks on a picture by him, 1 .57 — 
print from his portrait of the Prince of Saxe 
i'obiirg announced, 3i»8— remarks 011 the 
portrait, 356 — bis portrait of her Royal 
Highness the Princ;.'ss Ciiiirlotte, 357 
Charles XLl. king of Sweden, memoir of^ 203, 
261 

Chimney-piece of Mona marble, 19 
Cbinitiies, on smoky ones, and methods of 
curing them, 1.35, 19h 

China, gloss, fkc. ceiiieiit for joining them 
when broken, 76 

Clarke, Dr. selections from his Travels, 336 
dementi, M. his duet reviewed, 35U 
Cleiinel, L remarks on a picture by, 156 
Cogitations of Joannes Scrihleriis, bl, 206, 
266, 335 

Collins, W remarks on pictiiiTs by, 156, .335, 

336 

Confliri, the, or I ovc and Gratitude, 335 
Constable, J. remarks on a picture by him, 358 
(?oiistantinople, description of, 236 
Cook, R. otiservatioiis on pictures by him, 355 
Cooper, A. remarks on pictures by him, 157, 
293 

Coruwall, Surrey of, announced, 345 



INDEX. 


Q)rn, J. review of Iii8 Caledonian I^aurels, 
895 — The Prince of Saxe Coburg, 295 1 

Cottages descriptions of, 1,64, IS7 ' 

Coxe, selections from bis Picture of Italy, 48 
Cramer, J. B. review of Ins notturiio, 999 — his 
sevf'iith eoncerto, 349 i! 1 

Cristali, Mr. observations on a picture by him, 

* 29iJ 

Cuf^a, Mr. continuation of his Flora Lontli- 
nenalif announced, 54 

Cutler, W. H. review of iiis Calder Fair, 42— 
his Lordtiit, Oi'viiic, 166 

I'airy, description of one, 3 1 1 
Dairy Practice, Essays on, announced, 55 
J/aniieii \ , J F review of his “ The VVuves of 
Oi v ellV’ 39—“ Busy, curious, thirsty Fly," | 

I i;i— The Lonely (ilni, 235 
I ciiniaii, H. review of The Lord’s Prayer, 44 
— 'I lit* Creed, 44 

Tcwiiil, P. obsei vtttiona on a picture by him, 
150 

Diciioiiory of Painters, See. notice respecting, 
.'J09 

Dighton, 1). his print of the battle of Water- 
loo announced, 57 

and bauerweid, remarks on pictures 
by, 15b 

Dining room, furniture for, 364 
D'Urneli, Mr. his Inquiry into the Chavaclci 
of.hiiiieM 1. uniioniiced, 94() 

Dodsley’s Annual Register aiiiiouiiced, 56 ji 

Domestic ('oniinoiiplace- Book, 8,72, 134, 196, j] 
258,315 

Dreadnought, Diana, adventures of, 269 
Driiiuniond and Jones, remarks on pictures 
by, 156 

Dugdale’s Monasticon, notice respecting a new 
edition of it, 56 

£. I 

Elements and Genius of the Freiii h Language 
announced, 246 
Elgin marbles, oeeonnt of, 227 
Ellciiburoiigh, lord, his decision respecting the 
warranty of horses, 174 , . r 

Elton, Mr. a new edition of his Innslation of 
Hesiod niinonnced, 3.5 

Einigranl’s Visit to I'raiice, 24, 88, 142,215, 
985, 338 

Etna, mount, description of, 274 
Exercises for the voice reviewed, 2.31 

Fasbions for lailifs, 57, 1 19, IT'i. 3“''. 3®' 

- observations on, J20, I7'’»> 24 *> 3*^2, 

36 1 

Ftathcn., method of dyeing them various co- 
lours, 74 

Female, epitaph on one, 185 
■ Politician, 146 

Tattler, 33, 104, 158,221,878,343 

FieWing, 0. V. olwervalious on a picture By 
him, 292 » 

Fitzgerald, lord Edward, anecdotes of, 45 
Flagman, Mr obaervutious on a basso-relievo 

bv him, 359 , « u • CO 

Forbes, Mr. bis anecdote of a Brahmin, 58 
France, letters from, 24, 88, 142, 215, 285, 338 
— . selections from travels in, 1 69 
Franklin^ Dr. his works announced, 309 
French bed, description of one, 244 
. fashions, 58, i79> 


French manners, 169 

Furniture, fashiuiiable, 19, 193, 182,944, 307, 

364 

— - Designs for, announced, 1 72 

G. 

Garrick, anecdote of, 240 
Gilbert, C S. his Survey of the County of 
Cornwall aiinoiiiiced, 245 
Gilihtn, J. his Le Bouton dc Rose reviewed, 41 
Glciiarvon, a novel, aniionnred, 309 
GloY'er, Mr. rciiiarks on piciurcs by, 292 
Goiiltlsniilh, Miss, obscivutions on pictures 

by, 157, 292 

Grease spots, method of extracting them from 
books, prints, &c. 1 98 
Greyhounds, Treatise on, announced, 173 
Griffin, G. £. his introduotioii niid rondo re* 
viewed, 348 

Griffiths, Miss, her new novel uniionnced, 55, 

246 

Grosse, W. review of his air to the memory of 
colonel sir H. W. Ellis, 43— his cantata to 
the memory of a Caledonian hero, 166 
Gulzuia, Princess of Persia, announced, 55 

H. 

Hair, delelerious effect of a flun) for ciiiling 
If* 7& 

Haslewood, J. his Mirror for IMagi'4ratcR an- 
iiouncvti, .56 

Haydon, U remarks on a picture by him, 292 
■ Heudiong Hall announced, .56 

I Heartrive, Harry, matrimonial adveiitiircs of, 

II 

lleming, M r. bis map of scriptural and classi- 
cal geography announced, 1 16 
Hiffernaii, J leinarks on a picture by him, 360 
Hill, J lines addressed by him to the duke of 
Wellington, 02 , . „ , 

Mills, Mr. his Sketches in Mnndermnd Ilol- 
land announced, } 1.5 — I'vnnuks on a pictuif 
by him, 293 

Hiltpii, W. A. remarks on a pniure by, 353 
Hints, architectural, 1, 63, 12.5, 187* 249* 3* * 
Hoffliind, Mr. remarks on piclnres by him, 

Holder, T. VV. his “ Through the Wood, Lad- 
die,” reviewed, 294 . 

HolforU, iMiss, her Margaicl of Anjou an- 

Horn,.L his Rudiments for the Harp icvicw- 

I'd, 229 t 

Howard, H. olwvrvation. on a |mtiirr by, 354 
Hiittbfcoii,' Ur. b.» Piivilrars "f Loriduu an.! 

Southwark aniioiincid,3('4 

Huiilrr. J. ivvifw of hi. Marianne, lU,-hi. 

Hautiiig-l'odge, dencription ofonr, 249 

Ingle, J. The Aerial l.lys, a poem by him, an- 

fnleCny^Liierary, Scientific, kc. 5*. 115. 

, lyoii,*tCTt tu di»tingni»h it from .led, 19 

Jiick«oi), Mi.., remark, on a picture by her, 

' Jiimrton,profra.or. notice re»iyctinghi itra^ j^ 
laliou of Cuvier’. Theory 
Jaoaen, L. The Surrender of Varii tjpwcd, 

U 113 

3 C 8 



INDEX, 


v jeruialem, picture of, anuounccd, r»6 
Soiies, M . new wurk by him Announced, 346 
Joiiepii, S. observationti on a picture by him, 
36n 

K. 

Keatinge, colonel, his Travels announced, 30g 
Kialimark, G. his ** All alone!" reviewed, 40 
Klengel, A. A* review of his roudo for the 
piano-forte, 333'-his second rondo, ogs 
Klose, F. J. review of his arrangement of IVIo- 
z.'U’t's nottnrno, 297 

Kotwyk, B T. his Buonaparte's Dream re- 
viewed, 162 

L. 


I.acey, J. M. poetry by, 62, IS*?, 218 
Ladies, fastiiuns for, 57, lig, 1/5, 240, 302, 
3()l 


■ , observations on their fashions, 120, 

]7!>, 241,302, 361 

Lady of Northrlifi* Tower, extracts from, 1S6 
Lauaro, his talents as an improviaatore, is 
Lara, the Seven Infants of, 32o 
Laroche JiiqncI ill, marquise de, translation of 
her Memoirs announced, 365 
Lavallee, marquis de, particulars respecting, 
246 

Lawrence, Mr. remarks on sculpture by, 15S 
Leather, method of rendering it water-proof, 
12 

Leaves of plants, impressions from, 200 
Lefaiiu, Miss, her Strathalleii, a novel, an- 
nounced, 364 — poetry by, 366 
LetHer, H review of his Triumph of Temper, | 
167 — his Fairy Dance, 235 | 

Leslie, C. observations on a picture by, 355 , 

Lc Thidre, M remarks on his picture of the 1 
Judgment of Brutus on his Sons, 288 | 

Lewis, F C engravings by him aiinouiieed, 173 j 
Lichtenstein, professor, selcctio.is from bis 
Travels, i63 

Liebe, W. H. The Battle of Waterloo review- 
ed, 41 

Lightning, methods of preventing injury from, 
258 

Linen, cotton, 8cc. method of restoring them 
to their original whiteness, and of discharg- 
ing spots from them, 74 
Ling, W. The Bugle- Horn reviewed, 350 
Linley, W. review of his glee and chorus, 298 
— ** In every Woodland Dale and Bower," 
298 

Linnell, Mr. remarks on a picture by him, 293 
Lion and the Father, 168 
Lithander, C. L. his Collection of Songs, &c. 
reviewed, 233 

Littlewit, Lancelot, history of, 332 
Lodge, Mr. his Memoirs of lilustrious Per- 
iions antioiinced, 56 

Logicr, J. B. his Sequel to the Chiroplast 
Coni pun ion reviewed, 1 1 1 
Logs, improved method of breaking them up, 
201 

London, Views and Dcscriptionti of, announ- 
ced, 172 

Long, C. observations on a picture by, 359 
Longman, Mr. self-acting harp invented by. 


M. 

;liqiiors, quantity of spirit contained in 
kinds of, 74 

anecdote of, 240 


Mariuei’i Mr. his Account of the People of 
Tonga Islands aniioiiiiced, 246 
Martin, J. remarks on a picture by, 357 
Mattresses, moss used for stuffing them, 202 
Maugit, M. his method of preserving meat, 

173 

Mayer, B review of his Hohin Adair, 164 ^ 

Muzzinghi, J. review of his Tyrolese and Bava- 
rian air, 162 — his Circassian air, 347^his 
third symphony, 343 ^ 

Melancholy Hours aniioanted, 309 
Metastasio, anecdotes of, 16 
MiHCellatiies, I9, 81, 142, 206, 260, 335 
M iseries of I eii Thousand a Ybar, tbv*, 219 
Mistaken fair, the, 209, 282 
tVlona marble, chimney-piece of, 19 
Monro, J. his T£le-a-l'f‘le reviewed, 43* 
Morris, Miss, particulars respecting, 239 
Moss used for stuffing mattresses, 2n3 
Mouchet, Mr. remarks on a picture by him, 
359 

Mozart's second set of waltzes reviewed, 35 1 
Mudford, W. his Account of the Battle of Wa- 
terloo aunnunced, 115 

Mugiiie, J. his Answer to Jessie the Flower of 
Dumblanc, reviewed, 351 
Muller, Iwan, his waltzes reviewed, 39 
Miilready, W. remarks on a picture by, 355 
Mii.^iciii Paragon reviewed 40, 1 62 

Review, 39 , 1 1 1, 161, 229, 294, 347 

Musk, adulteration of, and method of detect- 
ing, 319 

N. 

Naples, tour in, 29 

Nash, F. remarks on a drawing by him, 358 
New Tout- Ensemble reviewed, 348 
New-Year's day, 32 

Nicbolson, C. bis national airs reviewed, 234 
Nield, W. A. “ The Harbour of Peace" review- 
ed, 352 

Nortbeote, Mr extracts from his Supplement 
to the Life of Ileyiiolds, 239 

O. 

Oil, improved, for clocks, 199 
— - of olives, substitute for, 134 
Orleans, anecdote of the bite duke of, 141 
Orme, Mr his proposal fur a national temple 
of the fine arts, 1I8 

Ovid, description of the place of liis exile, 342 

P. 

Painters in Oil and Water Colours, exhibition 
of, 291 

Pamela, anecdotes of, 45 
Paris Chit-Chat annoiincrd, 56 
Park lodge and entrance, description of, I25 
Parke, W. T. his La Belle Alliance reviewed, 
296 

Parry, his duels reviewed, 349 
Paste, economical process of making, 200 
Pearls, inetiiod of making artificial ones, 198 
Peasantry, Hints for the Improvement of 
their Condition announced, 115 
Pceic, E review of Ins *‘Give me Friendship, 
give me Love,” 41 — “Ob, share niy Cot- 
tagp, gentle Maid," l€9 
Pepper, adulteration of, 1 1 
Perfumery, assurtraent of, for the emperor of 
China, 37 

Perigai, A. remarks on a picture by, d^5 
Perry, IV. Q. bis “ Harvest-Home" reviewed* 
351 



INDEX. 


fillips, T. obseirations on piciuKB by, 355 
■ W. his work on Mineralogy announ- 

ced, ii6 

• Pickersgill, Mr. obserrations on picturen by, j 

Piuckard, Dr. notice respecting a new edition 
of his Notes on the West Indies, 245 
*^etry, 62, 133, 183, 847, 3)o, 3(56 
^^n^ers, battle of, a fragment, 182 

Pomniini, female, 1 

Pope, ^.J^ifiyg^hrlTfgment of the Laws of the 
Custoptf announced, 55 
Popular Ai^mcs, notice rrsperfing^ 173 
Pradt^l. d^ translation of his Lmhassy to 
and VVilna announced, 308 
Proi^ Mr. his Drawing-book announced, 54 
— lemarks on pictures hy him, 293 
Publications, extracts from new, 45, ]68, 336, 

299 

Public Schools, History of, announced, 54 
Puigblanch, M. The Inquisition Unmasked, by 
him, announced, 346 

Pnrkis, J.The Magpie and the Maid reviewed, 
43 — The Reprieve reviewed, 996 
R. 


Recorder, the, notice respcctinc, 173 
Rc'evc, Mr. The Irish Duel reviewed, 234 
Regent's Classics annnonneed, 55 
Reisc, A. “ The Three. RostV reviewed, 44 
Repository, Index to it announced, 54 
Review, Architecturai, 6(i, 138, 190, 351,313 

of Music, 39, 1 n, 161, 929i 294, 347 

Reynolds, Miss, particulars rcspecliiig, 339 
Richelieu, anecdote, of the duke of, 3(j5 
Richter, H remarks on a picture by him, 293 
Ries, F. review of his concerto, 1 1 i—his Ger- 
man song, 233~>hi8 variations to Bishop's 
theme, 995 

RimhauU, S. T. his arrangement of Mozart s 
overture to the Zauberjlote reviewed, 43 — his 
arrangement to Mozart' .s overture to “ II 
Direltor della Cuniedia," 3.11 
Robson, G. remarks on a picture by, 293 
Ross, Mr. his six nsitional airs reviewed, 164 
lus assortment of peifamery for the 
emperor of Chinn, 37 

Rowlandson, his World in Mi*t'iiture announ- 
ced, 54,11.5 

Royal Academy, oxhihitioti of, 353 

Sacred Companion for the German flute rc- 
yiew'cd, 351 

St.* Bernard, passage of the, 48 

St. Paul’s Cathedral, Description of, announ- 


ced, 172 

St. Pierre, Bernardin d«, anecdote of, 139 
Saxony, particulars respecting the Bible So- 
ciety of, 57 — Account of the House of, an- 
uounced, 308 * „ 

Say, J. B. translation of his Catechism of 1 o- 
litical Economy announced, 3<)8 
Scripture Genealogy announced, 3<t9 . . 

Sculptors, list of ancient ones, their principal 
^ works, 6iC. 70, 1 3 1 
4Scnlpturc, schools of, 69 
Selector, the, 45, liis, 236, 399 . .. 

Sharp, sir Cuthbert, his History of Hartle- 
pool announced, 364 j c 

Sk^l Utad and sheet tin, Chinese method Of 
casting, 197 

Sidchoam, description of one, 304 


I 

Silver, niPthotl of gilding it without heat, 39flL 
Simpson, J. his Visit to Flanders announced, 
Sinceritu» in Search of a Wife, 92 • 

Singer, Mr his I ectui-es on Electrical Philo- 
sophy Biiiiouticed, 1 19 
Sledges, brief account of, 151 
Snow Seciie, the, 63 

Snfa-bed, French, description of one, I88 
Sola, C. M. review of his '* Labella mia Ti- 
ranna," 43— his selection of melodies, 397 
Southey, Robert, his Pilgrimage to Waterloo 
an noil need, 246 

Steel, , test to distinguish iron from, 12— flir- 
ther oiiservatiuns on the utility of the test 
for, 20 1 

Stephanofl', F. P. observations on a picture 
by him, 157 

— J remarks on n picture hy him, 

294 

Stevenson, sir.l. his “ Hope smiling, whispers 
future Joy,” revicweii, :i4S 
Storcr, Mr. A. his Deseription of the Cathe- 
drals of (.reut Britain aiiiiounred, II6 
Stotliard, F. reniuiks on pictures bv, 355, 3.58 

T. 

Tattler, the Female, 3.3, 104, 221, 27s, 

343 

Thomson, H. remarks on a picliire hy, 354 
Torres Vedras, on an incident at, is » 

Tripoli, Narrative of a Residence ut, announ- 
ced, 309 

'rurner, J. M. VV. remarks on pictures hy him, 

393, 3 r ,7 

Two Mothers, or which was the wisest? 96, 
149 

U. 

Uwins, Dr elected physician to the City Dis- 
pensary, 56 


Valeiiliiie, a, 247 

Varley, John, his New System of Perspective 
aniioiiuced, 54 

VandoMConrt, M. dc, translation of bis Me- 
)iioir.s of the Ionian Islc.s announced, 246 

Vienna, account of the grand imperial sledge- 
party at, 22.» 

Village Spec! re, the, 248 

Vinegar, on the geniiinenessof, and method of 
delecting its fraiidulenl adulterations, 76 

Voight, A. Ins rnareh reviewed, 349 

Von Dui wolll, J. his Swiss ineloiiies reviewed, 
lUt 

W. 

Ward, James, remarks on pictures by him. 


155 357 

Ware* W. H. review of his overture to Harle- 
quin and Fortiinio, 296— selection of fa- 
vourite airs, 296— marches, 296 
W ater, on the qualities of, 316 
Waterloo, print of the battle of, announced, 


itts, H. observations on his miniature 

ll!nglcm,*lake of, lines addressed to, 62 
sley, J. review of his Moll Pately, 43 his 
oliiutary forlhe organ, 1 13 
SBt, B remarks on a picluic by, 

;stmaeolt, R. remaiks on a »* 
rroup hy him, 359 . . 

iylaiid, J. jun.his Pnnciples t 
nmounced, ii6»309 


Pately, 43— ms 
hy, 3.54 

a mnnuroen^ 
s of P||pitsti«a 
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t 

Miitfticfr, J. review of his Catherine's Cot- 
wage, 44- *• Why, whalN the matter, Patty ?” 
n 4 - The Robin's I'd it ion, 1 1 4— The 
Lily tbnt biooiits in the Vale," 114— My 
Spouse I, l63— 'I'he Indian Maid, 164 
—The cen’^brated Irish Melodies, 164 — 
“ Oh, rest ti ve, BaluV* 9M5 

- — , rtv fir. his Yfistory of the County 
of York am ounce ^45 
Wic'beking, ( hevniiei' Ji account of his work 
on hydraui c aicbit rtiirc, 117 
Wiikie,D. rt'inurksoi: p < turcsby him, 156,955 
Wiikinij, W. his Atheu lensia aiiiiounred, 346 
Wiiliants, Helrn Marin, arcniint of, 52 

— , Thoiuas, cx ract from his Lecture, 

52 

W. his New Method of teaching 
Perspective announced, 245 


Wilson, Themas, his Treatise on Waiting an-«% 
iiounred, 173 

Window.>cui'tain and cabinet, description of, 
123 

for a dining-room, descrip- 
tion of, 364 

Wines, on their nature, 9, 72 ' 

Wood's Remains of Bafbee and Palmyra, 
rectioii of an errbrLrspectiiig, .160 

Woolnoth, W. his Ac\ *unt of Can*^mry 
Cathedral announced, 55 r ' 

Y. 

Yeast, method of preserving it, » 

York, History of the County of,'* anno Jkneed, 
245 

Z. 

Zulima, an Eastern tale, 85 


END OF THE FIRST VOUJMR. 
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